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MY mother was forty-two years old when I, the 
last of her children, was bom. My father 
died seven years later. So that I seem to my- 
self to stand on the hither side of a chasm which deft 
her life in two. 

I have often been very jealous of those earlier years 
of hers. It has seemed to me that they must have con- 
tained the fullest significance of her life, and I have 
grudged their cruel unconsciousness of me. I — ^where 
was I then, when she was so happy, so young, so vivid, 
with my father and all her little children about her, with 
her beautiful labors of minister's wife filling her busy 
hands? I, who have loved her so, why was I shut out 
from her best years ? But, after all, who shall say which 
is better — ^the early or the latter rain? Who shall meas- 
ure the fullness of life but the God who metes it? Sure- 
ly we all believe that sorrow only makes fine souls the 
finer, ennobles and enriches the spirit, fortifies the will. 
There has certainly never been any lack of vitality in my 
mother since I have known her (those readers who have 
known her too will smile at the statement) ; she has 
been simply the most vivid person of my acquaintance. 
Yes, and happy and young too; the three adjectives 
which I chose above as characterizing her earlier years 
have no exclusive significance, but apply to her eternally. 
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8 Recollections of My Mother 

She is vivid and happy and young somewhere now. 
Somewhere — ^ah! where? 

Moreover, to my good fortune it happened that she 
had a rare gift of narration. She loved to remember 
the past, and talked about it so convincingly that she re- 
created its events, its setting, its very atmosphere, and 
held her listeners spellbound with its interest. Realizing 
the deficiencies of my filial situation and in particular my 
ignorance of my father, she set herself to make the past 
good to me. She succeeded so well that I have a dis- 
tinct and living idea of the four decades before I was 
bom. I know my father, my little sisters, my grand- 
father on one side of the family, and my grandmother 
on the other, any ntimber of uncles and aunts and cous* 
ins, and a flock — oh! a host of parishioners who, with 
their personalities and their problems, made my parents' 
social world such an absorbing one. This recovered past 
was one of my mother's best gifts to me, and I hold it 
quite as securely as if I had lived it myself. So that, 
after all, perhaps I have really nothing to complain of. 

To go back to the very beginning of that which I know 
so assuredly: on July 5th, 1832, an eager little girl was 
bom in Dorset, Vermont. I know very little about her 
mother — she died ten years later — ^but her father, Hiram 
Sykes, was a strong, quiet, kindly man with a shrewd 
vein of humor. He loved his little daughter, and they 
were great friends. When it rained, he delighted to pick 
her up and thmst her suddenly out of the window to 
see her hair curl. One can imagine the protesting cries 
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liecoJlections of Hy Mother ^ 

and the rescuing rush of my grandmother on these occa- 
sions; and, knowing my mother, one can also imagine 
the glee of the crowing baby. 

There were two other children, both little girls. One 
of them died in her youth, but the other filled a cherished 
younger-sister place in my mother's life until late middle- 
age. She was my Aunt Libbie Whitcomb; I loved her 
dearly, too. Of the elder sister, Angelina, I know only 
one story; but, as related by my mother, it formed a de- 
lightful tale, and I shall have to do my best to reproduce 
it here. 

My grandfather's family moved to East Rupert when 
my mother was — she could not remember exactly, but 
about three or four years old. East Rupert is two miles 
north of Dorset, a tiny place, with a red school-house 
and a few homes and a village store. Beautiful folding 
hills surround it, and the green peace of New England 
meadows. My mother lived in a white house on the 
comer opposite the school-house; and in the latter she 
learned her first lessons, with that precocity which was 
so common in those early days, but which seems so un- 
natural and alarming to our modem minds. She was 
only seven when sh<e moved wholly away from Vermont ; 
so she was a mere baby at the time of the episode which 
I am about to relate. One evening there was to be a 
spelling match in the school-house, and Angelina was 
going to it with her first "beau." Little Hattie, my moth- 
er, whose native tact and consideration had not yet de- 
veloped, but whose social and intellectual eagemess was 
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already in full swing — ^little Hattie put in a plea to be al- 
lowed to go too. There was a discussion — a, spicy one, 
I am very sure. Angelina assumed her most immitigable 
elder-sister air (what a sudden rise in authority a first 
beau does give one!), and reasoned concisely with her 
mother. Hattie was too young, she must go to bed; it 
was ridiculous that children should expect mature priv- 
ileges. Mothers have always a natural leaning toward 
the persuasions of such circumstances as Angelina's; 
and Hattie was put to bed, protesting at first, but quickly 
subsiding as she took the bearings of the case in her wise 
little head. Her father was not at home ; no, but he was 
expected before long, and she could almost surely count 
on him as a champion. If only he came in time I I know 
just how she lay there in her small bed — ^that boilingly 
impatient but resolutely controlled scrap of humanity. 
She marked the arrival of the beau, monosyllabic and 
uneasy; she heard Angelina's reception of him, fluent 
and self-possessed; she noted the kind, reassuring ac- 
cents of her mother's voice, tired and perhaps a little 
wistful, remembering her own girlhood; then the door 
closed, and the mother sighed and went back to her 
work. After that, the baby lay and counted the minutes 
imtil she heard her father's step outside the door. The 
instant he entered the kitchen a wail burst forth from 
my mother's bed; she sobbed, she lamented, she agon- 
ized. My grandmother must have been startled by the 
sudden clamor in the quiet house — ^unless, indeed, she 
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was accustomed to such demonstrations. My grand- 

^ father was startled, anyway. 

"Why, for pity's sake, mother, what's up?" he asked. 
'What's the matter in there?" 

""Oh, it's Hattie." Although I know nothing about 
my grandmother, I imagine her an acquiescent woman ; 

I and I think she accepted the conclusion of the events of 

the evening as soon as she foresaw it. Though still she 
made an effort in defense of Angelina. ''She wanted to go 
to a spelling match in the school-house, and I wouldn't 
let her. She's really too young yet; and, anyway, Jim 
Andrews came to take Angelina." 

My grandmother paused and glanced at her husband. 
No use! The eternal masculine takes small heed of 
tender young situations, and my grandfather's eyes re- 
mained quite unresponsive. But the temporary young 
feminine, the undeveloped little girl, has a ruthless com- 

\ prehension which is as short-sighted as it is accurate. 

"Father! father I" By this time my mother was out 
of bed, quivering at the doorway in her little nightgown. 
"She's got a beau, Angelina has ; and she didn't want me 
to go because she was afraid I'd spell her down." 

^ My grandfather's eyes twinkled. He turned and cast 

^ a deprecating, disarming glance at my grandmother. 

"If I should take her, she wouldn't be in Angelina's 
way," he said. Then to his daughter, "How long would 
it take you to get into your clothes?" 

) When my mother told this story, she always said that 

she could yet fed the kind, clumsy fingers of my grand- 
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father travelling down her back, as he sat on the edge 
of the bed and helped her button her small garments. 
He picked her up then (how young she must still have 
been!) and, with a final appeasing glance at his wife, 
carried her over to the school-house. 

They were just in time. The opposing ranks were made 
up, but there was a vacant place at the end of one line 
opposite the nonplussed Angelina. Into this my mother 
stepped, and the spelling began. 

But how to tell the rest of the story? Its point de- 
pends on verbal narration. My mother used to delight 
in it, especially when she had clergymen in her audience. 
She would say, 

"My sister and I spelled all the others down, and then 
we stood up against each other for quite a long time. 
Finally I got her on — now I wonder how many of you 
can spell it.*' 

But here of course there is nothing for my pen to do 
but spell the word and spoil all the fun. The knotty sub- 
stantive was bdellium, a precious stone of scriptural as- 
sociation. When my mother challenged her audience, it 
was always surprising how few people had heard of the 
word, much less knew how to spell it. Especially clergy- 
men, as I have hinted. The latter were sometimes rather 
chagrined when they were told to consult their Bibles; 
but no one of them could grudge the sweet mirth and 
satisfaction of the grown-up little girl who triimiphed 
over them. As for Angelina in the old days, I cannot 
speak for her. 
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There is all of my mother in this simple tale — ^her 
spirit, her shrewdness, her resolution, her victory. All 
but the tact and consideration whose natural absence I 
noted above. Such civilized qualities do not belong to 
even the most precocious babies of minus seven. It was 
largely in the spirit of that spelling match that she lived 
her gallant life. 

My grandfather left Vermont for Westfield, New 
York, when my mother was seven years old. I am rather 
hazy about this migration and about the years of my 
mother's girlhood which followed it. I think that per- 
haps her girlhood did not interest her particularly in 
the retrospect. She certainly talked very little about it, 
and I have few facts to set forth. I know that she 
hegSLti to teach school when she was fifteen and that she 
earned the magnificent salary of a dollar a week ! I also 
know that the first thing she bought with her own money 
was a copy of Goethe's Conversations. That puzzles me 
somewhat; it does not seem a perfectly characteristic 
choice — ^not spicy enough. But one likes to be puzzled 
now and then by the people one loves. 

As I have already indicated, her mother died three 
years after the New England exodus. It was not home- 
sickness that killed her (she had a case of old-fashioned 
consumption), but it was homesickness that drew her 
back to her beloved hills and valley to end her life. 
She did not know she was coming to die. She thought 
that she might get better if she could only once more 
breathe the mountain air and see the hills about her. 
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Her longing was sudden, imperative, strange to con- 
sider, yet quite intelligible to those who know what a 
passion the love of place can be. My grandfather hu- 
mored her instantly. The two of them drove all the 
way from Westfield, coming as fast as they could, in a 
buggy, with a span of horses. Sad and desperate race 
with death, thrilling to us in the light of the outcome, 
but mercifully unrealized by them. I dare say they 
laughed as they came along, chatting of the good that 
would result from this lucky change of air, of all the 
things they would do next month when the invalid was 
better. Then, just as they drove into Manchester (not 
quite yet home, alas!) my grandmother fainted; and 
when she was carried into a friend's house, her spirit 
took flight without return of consciousness. 

This has always seemed to me a pitiful story. I know 
how my grandmother must have loved Dorset — I love it 
too ; and it seems to me cruelly hard that she should have 
made such a longing effort only to fail on the very thresh- 
old of accomplishment. I wish that her eyes might have 
closed on the familiar slope of Green Peak, or on the 
dear crest of Mother Merrick. But probably time and 
place do not matter so much at the moment of death as 
we think they are going to ; and perhaps my grandmother 
even found that she had not only recovered her moun- 
tains, but had really discovered them for the first time, 
when her spirit went forth from the shows of things to 
their realities. At any rate, her flight had secured her a 
place in the Dorset bur3ring ground; and there she has 
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[ lain for seventy years now, the mountains watching 

[ around her, and the feet of her children and grand- 

children coming to pay tribute to her. Dear grand- 
mother, rest well. 

My grandfather married again; but I know less about 
this stepmother than about my mother's real mother. 
It is probably just "on general principles'' that I sur- 
mise that she and the spirited girl came in conflict some- 
times. She certainly did not always understand her step- 
daughter. There is one story about a new dress which 
makes this clear. 

My mother came hurrying home one day in a state of 
excitement over an ultra-modish new gown which one 
of her young companions had just acquired. She wanted 
one like it, immediately, to wear to a party next day. 
Her stepmother, with unimpeachable sense, but with 
small discretion, protested that Hattie's party dress of 
last year was still perfectly good and that she ought not 
to be allowed to afford another so soon. Moreover, 
neither the color nor style of this particular garment 
which she so glowingly described, would be becoming to 
her; it was folly to adopt new fashions unless they were 
suitable. And so forth, and so forth ! The very wisdom 
of middle-age, its entire dead-rightness, is so irritating 
to fourteen or fifteen. There was another spicy discus- 
sion (I wonder if Angelina was still alive to take part 
in it) ; and finally my step-grandmother turned away 
with an air of clinching the matter. 
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"Well, you can have the material,*^ she said, "if you 
will make it up yourself." 

Staggering challenge! My mother had never made a 
dress in all her young life. I think that she hesitated 
one instant ; then her face settled into lines of resolution 
which I can see as clearly as if I had stood beside her, 
and she put on her hat and went down town to buy her 
goods. 

The next day she remained shut up in her room all the 
morning and afternoon, working like one possessed ; and 
when she emerged for supper, she wore the absurd new 
dress. It was either turkey red or magenta (my memory 
hesitates between these two shades), and it was in truth 
dreadfully unbecoming to the girl's brilliant complexion. 
It was made scantily, clinging to the thin childish figure. 
Really, it must have been very funny — amateurish and 
awkward, too, of course, no saving lines in it. But my 
mother was satisfied. She had fulfilled her desire in the 
sweat of her young brow; she had earned her right to 
compete with her comrades in the lists of fashion. Let 
us hope that she did not appreciate the moumfulness of 
her position that night — nor any other night until the 
dress was worn out. 

My grandfather was an Episcopalian, and my mother 
was a zealous worker in the meager little Episcopal 
church in her girlhood home. She played the organ, she 
drilled the choir and sang in it. She took care of the 
vestments and trimmed the altar and looked after the 
lights. The bishop of the diocese used to tell a story^ 
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of his amazement when he visited this little church — ^so 
plain, so slimly attended — ^and, in the midst of his medi- 
tations upon the struggling nature of a parish like this, 
heard an unusually difficult and ambitious Te Deum be- 
ginning in the organ loft above him. That Te Detun 
here' Well, well! He looked up quickly to rectify his 
former impressions of limitation, and saw — one little 
girl at the organ, playing and singing, one young man 
pumping and singing, and two other less widely compe- 
tent people ranged at the front of the loft and devoting 
their whole attention to the one vocal pursuit which 
their companions so blithely combined with manual 
labor. It went through triumphantly, that Te Deum; 
my mother had it in charge. 

It seems to have been, on the whole, a happy girlhood. 
I find it strange that my mother dwelt so little on it in 
memory. Most people love to remember their youth. 
But the full day followed the dawn very quickly in this 
woman's experience; and the sudden glory of sunshine 
fulfilled the earlier, paler hues so completely that the 
latter were forgotten. My mother was only nineteen 
when she went on a visit to a cousin in Racine and met 
my father. 



II 

WHAT of my father, meantime? What sort of 
young man was he, and how had life dealt 
with him up to the point of its great good 
fortune in converging with my mother's life? 

He was eight years older than she, likewise of New 
England stock, no sturdier than hers, but somewhat more 
illustrious. His father was the second President of Am- 
herst College, and Zephaniah, the next to the youngest 
child in a family of ten, was bom in Amherst on August 
30, 1824. 

His was a strain of New England nature (that inter- 
estingly inconsistent compound!) that made for gentle- 
ness, thoughtfulness, introspective dreaminess. Beauty 
was very appealing to him; and at one time he thought 
quite seriously of devoting his life to art. But the moral 
fervor of his race was strong in him too; and, as a 
biographer, writing of him soon after his death, says 
admirably, "he consciously discerned that, after all, 
'Truest truth is fairest beauty,* that the highest art is 
that which fashions human souls and helps them to- 
ward the fulfilment of the prayer. 'Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us.' " It was with very little real 
hesitation that, when the time came for him to choose 
his work, he began to study for the ministry. 

Of his boyhood years my mother can surely not have 
known much, or she would have told me. I presume, for 
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them both, life seemed to begin when they met each 
other. I think that he was a quiet boy, studious, thought- 
ful, fond of the outdoor world, but merry enough when 
the mood was on him, and a cherished companion of the 
friends who knew him well. I have a journal of his 
which remains from the two years immediately after his 
graduation from college. He was teaching school in 
Virginia during those years, and he kept a record of his 
daily life for the benefit of his sister Mary, whom he 
dearly loved. It is a charming narrative, full of wise 
young reflections and playful turns of fancy and tender, 
brotherly messages and occasional flashes of shrewd ob- 
servation which, coming from such a gentle pen, startle 
and please the reader. He was not all gentleness, my 
father, by any. manner of means. He watched the world 
with those quiet eyes of his, and analyzed it well. 

But the best record of him is the portrait which was 
painted soon after his marriage and which is so instinct 
with the play of a living human spirit that, gazing upon 
it, one may be sure that the man himself is there. A living 
face, truly — ^now smiling, now sad, with eyes full of a 
wistful light and firm lips touched with a whimsical mel- 
ancholy. It is wholly thoughtful and wholly good, based 
on enduring qualities ; but its mood shifts from merry to 
grave a dozen times a day. His later pictures show him 
somewhat changed, developed in poise and dignity and 
in assurance. They do all very well ; his face is ia dear 
one in any presentation. But the early portrait will al- 
ways mean my father to me. My mother loved it too, 
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but she said it lacked the strength which the real face 
harbored. I can see that that is true. Perhaps, however, 
a portrait painter selects and emphasizes certain quali- 
ties in his subject, just as a novel writer does; and I 
love the unknown artist for choosing to take his stand 
on my father's quietness rather than oh his vigor. 

Could there have been a better mate for my spirited 
mother? And could my father, in turn, have found a 
more perfect complement than she was to him? Some 
marriages do truly seem to have been made in heaven. 

The young minister's first church was in Racine, Wis- 
consin. He chose the western field as that which he 
most desired. I like him — and marvel at him a little — 
for wanting to leave the grave, studious East which 
would seem to have suited his nature so well, and begin 
his work in that West which was so far and so crude in 
those days. His vigor asserted itself in the choice, his 
real native enterprise. One wonders if he could have 
held his own, could have succeeded so well as he did, if 
he had not been promptly reinforced by my mother. 
But that is a foolish question; for neither he nor she 
could have known half the efficiency apart which they 
achieved together. Certain it is that he made a good be- 

r 

ginning of success in his first two bachelor years in the 
raw young town. Even his most matter-of-fact, down- 
right parishioners liked him well ; and one of the shrewd- 
est of them opened his home to the young man and took 
him into his family. 
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He was the first pastor of the church. That untraxn- 
meled position gave him a chance to test and to cany out 
his own ideas, independent of tradition. The freedom 
might have been dangerous to some young men; but my 
father was exactly the nature to widd it well, for tradi- 
tion was already in his blood and he was not likely ever to 
ignore the wise and dignified functions of conservatism. 
He was precisely the man for the place ; and, conversely, 
the place was precisely right for him. If he had begun 
his work in some old, thoroughly organized church of the 
East, respect and reverence might have kept him from 
prompt self-development. 

He had a wide field. The town of Racine was small 
enough in itself ; but the great prairie backed it, and out 
over that my father went riding on horseback to meet all 
sorts of calls and needs. I like the picture which my 
imagination gives me of him riding thus: the tall and 
slender young man in his clerical garb, mounted on his 
slowly pacing steed (of course he must have trotted or 
galloped most of the time in order to make any sort of 
impression on those wide distances, but I always see him 
loitering), with his grave eyes upon the sweeping hori- 
zon or idly bent on his horse's mane, while he considered 
some doubtful point of his next Sunday's sermon. Or 
while he gave himself up to the beauty of his surround- 
ings, for he would be sure to do that very frequently. 
Doubtless, he missed the hills and the streams, the stone 
walls and meadows of his native state. Every New 
Bnglander does miss these things when transplanted to 
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the West. But there is one glory of Massachusetts and 
another glory of Wisconsin ; and my father was a man to 
find beauty wherever it might lurk. Lonely young man, 
solitary figure in the vast prairie and also in the still 
vaster regions of the inner life which some people in- 
habit forever alone, — ^look up ! my mother is on the way, 
she is coming fast. 

He expected her. Probably every man does expect the 
unique woman, though none too many find her. There is 
a certain picture of "Faith" by Ary Scheflfer, which was 
fashionable in those days (one may as well admit that 
there are fashions in pictures as in all other things), and 
my father bought it and hung it in his study. It repre- 
sents a sedate young woman (just why Faith any more 
than any other benign abstraction, is hard for our mod- 
em sense to discover), with her hair smoothed down 
over her ears, entirely in the mode of the day, with her 
immaculate, ineffectual hands folded lightly over the 
book which she has stopped reading long enough to have 
her picture taken, and with her large, mild eyes fixed in 
serene contemplation. It seems an unmeaning picture to 
us now, but — ^my young father loved it. One of his 
friends came into his study after the new possession had 
been hung, and paused before it banteringly. "Ah-ha, a 
lady I I didn't know there was one. Pray, what is her 
name?" "Faith," replied my father, serenely, "the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen." 
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It is amusing to connect that bland pictured lady with 
my sparkling mother; yet the general effect of the Ary 
Scheffer production is not unlike that of the bride's por- 
trait painted to hang by the side of the bridegroom's 
which I described above. The similarity is perhaps due 
to the arrangement of the hair and to the oval shape of 
the two faces. The two expressions are about as much 
alike as a cow's and a humming bird's. 

The new church building was finished before my 
mother came to Racine, and the work of the parish was 
well in hand. The place was fully ready for her, ready 
and clamoring. 

I know very little about the courtship— as is entirely 
fitting. I have two impressions of its conunencement. 
One is that, on the night of her arrival in Racine, my 
mother had a dream of a tall young man who profoundly 
affected her maiden heart, and that, when she went to 
church the next morning, there was the very same young 
man standing in the pulpit. The other is that when my 
father and mother met, the latter was sitting on the floor, 
playing with her cousin's baby. She was greatly embar- 
rassed. Tiny fingers had pulled her hair loose and rum- 
pled her dress. But I think she need not have troubled 
herself. I dare say that if my father were telling the 
story, he would confess that when he returned to his 
study that day, he saluted his Ary Scheffer and — turned 
its face to the wall. My mother, laughing and glowing 
with a baby upon the floor, must have been a picture to 
put all abstractions to shame. 
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At any rate, before too many weeks, there came an 
evening when my father hurried after a certain group of 
his parishioners going home from prayer-meeting. 

"Won't you let me share your privilege of escort?" he 
said to the husband of my mother's cousin. 

Clever husband I Or did his wife cling to his arm and 
pinch him, lest he might relinquish her instead of my 
mother? However it happened, happen it did, that my 
father and mother fell back together and that, when the 
cousin's house was reached (let us hope it was far from 
the church), two more young lives had united in that 
harmony which is the sweetest, most ravishing music 
of the whole tuneful earth. 

This dear event took place in July, 1852. My mother 
had already committed herself to a teaching engagement 
for the following winter, and she felt that she must fulfil 
it. But, either through some concession or by a natural 
expiration of the term, she was set free in the early 
spring; and on April 20th, 1853, my father and mother 
were married in Westfield, New York. 
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III 

I HAVE been in Racine only once. My mother and 
sister and I went there on the occasion of the 
golden wedding anniversary. That was long after 
my father's death, and so long — ^as half centuries go in 
the West — after his pastorate that I suppose the visit 
gave me little or no idea of the environment of his early 
married life. Still, it is something to have stood on the 
same ground, breathed the same air. It is more to have 
seen the same church, adequate still for the present needs 
of the congregation, and most of all to have looked at the 
little house to which my mother came as a so happy 
bride. 

It is a cosy and quaint little house, moved now from 
its old position but still occupied. We did not go into 
it — ^that would have been too poignant an approach to the 
past for any of us — ^but we walked all around it and 
studied it soberly. It is not for the pen or the heart to 
inquire what my dear mother was thinking about as we 
stood gazing thus. But I was thinking of a sacred story 
which she once told me. 

My father's salary was very small when he was mar- 
ried. It required a good deal of skill and address to fur- 
nish even the tiniest house out of the margin left over 
from the new "running expenses." But that requirement 
inew what it was stbout when it lighted on my mother. 
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She rose to meet it, not only without hesitation but with 
eagerness. My father had by nature a fine and fastidious 
taste; and, although his confidence in my mother was 
great, I suppose he thought that no human being could 
possibly produce a really satisfying effect with so little 
money as he could afford for the setting up of his home. 
It was, therefore, with a sort of incredulous wonder and 
delight that he watched his young wife's manipulations 
and their result. She bought her carpets at remnant 
sales, fitted and sewed them together and put them down 
with her own hands. She covered her furniture with in- 
expensive but carefully selected cretons, toiling and sing- 
ing on her knees before the big chairs and sofas that be- 
longed to that period. She even cut up some of her 
trousseau petticoats to make curtains for the windows. 
I am sure she worked fast (I know her) ; and before 
very long there had blossomed within the guardian walls 
of that little house the veriest home Paradise that ever 
blessed two happy young hearts. 

My father said little; that was his way (I know him 
too). But my mother, who knew him best of all, read 
his satisfaction and was glad in it. At least, so she 
thought; but one evening something happened that star- 
tled her. 

He had been off all day on one of his long prairie ex- 
cursions (I see him riding more briskly now, to get 
home the sooner) ; and my mother had been very busy, 
putting the last touches to the little sitting-room. They 
were probably very radical touches, as all women and 
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very few men will understand. They consisted in noth- 
ing less than creation, in the communication of life to 
that which had been mere potential material, in the evok- 
ing of character out of scattered qualities. My mother 
was better at this sort of magic than any woman I have 
ever known. Up to the very last month of her life, she 
was constantly astonishing me by the effects she knew 
how to produce with a turn of her finger. On entering 
the New Haven house where she was so soon to yield 
her dear spirit, almost the first thing she did was to run 
and pull a certain table six inches farther away from the 
wall, and lo ! the whole house heaved a sigh of relief and 
settled down from a vague uneasiness into a gracious re- 
pose. Well, if she could so astonish me, when I had lived 
with her always, had known no other environment than 
that of her creation, how she must have bewildered my 
father in his first experience! I dare say he had looked 
about him before he left the house that morning, and 
had thought that all was in order now, and had hugged 
himself for his pleasure in the comfort and peace of his 
home. So he went away, still hugging himself, and rode 
out over the prairie very fast indeed. 
^ But my mother worked faster. And anyway, prairie 

1 distances are unrelenting, and it was almost dark when 

my father returned. My mother had just finished. She 
I was dishevelled (that would have made her look pret- 

tier, for she had beautiful hair, and I am sure that her 
t cheeks were aglow and her eyes shining like stars), her 

dress and her hands were dusty and she was a little out 
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of breath; but never mind, the lord of her Paradise had 
returned, and he must not be kept waiting an instant to 
see what she had done. I can imagine with just what an 
air of happy triumph she led the way into the subtly but 
potently transfonned sitting-room. 

What did my father do? I cannot say. Perhaps very 
little; but fully enough to satisfy my dear mother and 
send her singing into her bedroom to repair the ravages 
of the busy day. She was standing before her mirror, 
shaking her hair loose — it rolled in dark-brown ripples 
and waves almost to her knees — when she heard a 
strange sound in the sitting-room, a sound she had never 
heard before, a sound that almost stopped her heart and 
paralyzed her limbs. My father sobbing — oh! could it 
be? What did it mean? She was just for an instant too 
frightened to move ; then she ran, she flew. 

He was kneeling before the new sofa, with his head in 
the newest and gayest of the sofa pillows ; and he was — 
yes, he was certainly sobbing, his shoulders shook and 
heaved. Dismay overwhelmed my poor mother ; she too 
dropped on her knees, and the tide of her hair swept 
about both the young heads and hid them in the same 
sofa pillow. 

"Zeph ! You must tell me ! What have I done? What 
is the matter? Oh! what has happened? You must tell 
me quickly." 

All the self-distrustful uncertainty of the experiment- 
ing young wife rang in the girlish cry. 
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But my father raised his head, laughing a little in his 
instant reassurance. What had she done, indeed? 

"Hattie," he said, and his voice broke (I wonder if 
they were still tangled in her hair) "Hattie, I knew we 
were going to be happy, but I never dreamed we were 
going to have such a beautiful home as this." 

Ah, dear young people, my father and mother, hap- 
piest lovers the world ever knew, where are you now? 
Have you found each other again? Or were you, per- 
haps, never separated? Did death only bewilder you, 
like the cloud of my mother's hair, binding you the closer 
together while it veiled you from each other's eyes ? 

My mother of course threw herself — ^as the phrase 
goes, and it is a good one — into the work of the parish 
with enthusiasm. She had a natural genius for meeting 
people. Now my father had not. He was by nature 
reserved, withdrawing, a little shy, often very silent. I 
have sometimes wondered why, nevertheless, all people 
who ever knew him seem to have loved him. I should 
think that many would not have understood him at all, 
would have thought him distant and cold. Yet every- 
one who remembers him speaks of him to me with that 
significant pause and hush in the voice and in the ex- 
pression which denote tender reverence. "Oh ! your fa- 
ther — " Then they break oflf. They cannot say how 
lovely he was, how high, how holy; but they imply in 
their mute regard all that they cannot say. This is 
veiy touching to me, very beautiful. He was thoroughly 
humble — ^there is that to be said in explanation. It is the 
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pride in reserved people that makes them so justly un- 
popular. Moreover, he was sympathetic; and that, I '^ 
suppose, was the innermost secret of his wide appeal. 
He thought about people, he understood them, he pa- 
tiently sought out their point of view, and, having found 
it, he considered it carefully. I have heard that even ^ 
the vilest sinners were willing to come and confess to ■ 
him. His view of human nature was wider, more toler- * 
ant than my mother's, I think; but hers was the more "" 
concise and effective for everyday intercourse. She rev- 
elled in people, in the precarious give and take of daily ^ 
relations; and she was always ready for encounter and 
response. Her interest and her humor were constantly '^ 
on the alert. She pushed my father, and doubtless he ' 
sometimes held her back a little in her leaping judg- ^ 
ments ; so that the two of them together produced a well- 
nigh ideal atmosphere for a minister's home. 

Their first child, a daughter, was born in Racine on 
the day before their first wedding anniversary. They 
were then a family. 

I can hardly imagine my mother without children, 
motherliness was so dominant a part of her nature. She 
must always be loving and caring for some one. But 
her wifehood was dominant too, her clergjrman's wife- 
hood; and she was saved from the common danger of 
settling down in her nursery with her first baby and 
never looking beyond its walls for the next ten or fifteen 
years. It is appalling to think how busy she must have 
been in those early days. Her children came fast at first, 
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and she cared for them largely herself, making their lit- 
tle garments and giving them constant attention and com- 
panionship. What a playmate for babies! But she 
scanted no whit of her parish work, when she was able 
to be about it ; and she often tended my father, too, as a 
larger and particularly adorable child. She made many 
of his inner garments for him. She even once made a 
set of shirts, stitching the bosoms and collars with a 
skill which I dare say achieved a really professional air. 
As for his socks — ^again I remember a gracious tale 
which I must repeat. 

My father was going East on a visit to his parents, 
and my mother was not able to accompany him. But she 
packed his trunk with careful attention, selecting his 
newest and freshest clothes with an eye to his mother's 
inspection. In particular, she filled the corners with a 
supply of socks which had never been worn. Leaving 
the trunk half filled, she went off about some other im- 
perative duties; and when she returned, she found that 
my father had finished the task of packing. 

"Why, Zeph! But let me look; you don't mind, do 
you? I want ever)rthing to be just right. You know, 
your mother — ^Why, Zephaniah Humphrey, what have 
you done? I gave you your new socks, and here you 
have taken them all out. And if you haven't put in their 
place the oldest and shabbiest pairs you have ! What in 
the world—?" 

The old socks came flying out of the trunk before my 
father could lift a finger; but he came to the rescue as 
fast as he could, laughing and coaxing. 
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"No, Hattie, pleasej I want my mother to see those 
old socks; I'm proud of the darning. I want to show 
them to her and say, 'That's the kind of a wife I have.' " 

I think there was no difficulty about securing my 
mother's acquiescence; she was pleased to her tender 
heart. 

I said that her busyness was appalling; but that com- 
ment betrays my own indolence. It was not appalling 
to her. She gloried in activity all her long, eager life. 
In her later years, when circumstance cast her lot in 
quieter channels, she looked back on the full racing 
stream of the western experience with a mixture of wist- 
f ulness and refreshment in the memory. 

Her mind was busy too. My father read aloud to 
her much in the evenings ; they gave each other presents 
of books for this happy purpose. I have a little old set 
of Shakespeare, worn and battered until it is hardly read- 
able any more, which she used to keep in her bedroom 
and read when her babies were on the way and she must 
perforce keep still. 

As for public interests — ^those were great days during 
the decade preceding the war, and my mother was ever 
one to take the affairs of the nation deeply to heart. The 
affairs of the township were likewise compelling in their 
demand on thought and effort; a new, growing, city 
exacts a good deal of its citizens. 

Altogether, it was a full life which the two young 
people led ; and their cup of blessing was brimming each 
day — ^they drank it thankfully. 
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IV 

AM not perfectly clear about the reason for the 
move to Milwaukee. The city and the church were 
larger, and so, I suppose, was the salary; the little 
family was increasing; it may have been partly the pres- 
sure of material need that determined the acceptance of 
the new call. But the purpose of God makes itself mani- 
fest indubitably to the heart that has learned to listen to 
an inner voice ; and my father's reasons for going were 
good — I am very sure of that. 

I know almost nothing about the Milwaukee sojourn. 
It was, for both my father and mother, a period of 
steady growth, of expanding influence, of strengthen- 
ing; but its salient points could not have been striking, 
or they would have been impressed on me. My father's 
church was Congregational here, and the methods of the 
denomination were not congenial to him; Presb)rterian- 
ism suited him better. 

There is only one family anecdote which I associate 
with Milwaukee ; but it is one which I have always found 
peculiarly endearing. 

My father had no ear for music. The lack was a 
curious one, because he loved music; and he used to 
play the flute sweetly and accurately. But he simply 
could not carry a tune with his unaided voice. His in- 
capacity annoyed him, and he was not willing to ac* 
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quiesce in it. So my mother, reinforcing him at this 
point as at so many others, set herself to teach and help 
him with hymn-book and piano. The picture is one on 
which my fancy loves to linger : the warm lamp-light and 
the closed curtains, the blooming young woman at the 
piano, striking the notes clearly, lending herself wholly 
to the task in hand. ''No, Zeph, not quite. Listen! 
Ah-h-h ! Higher ! So ; that's better. Now try it again. 
The church-es one foun-da-tion." While my tall fa- 
ther, anxious and grave — ^yet surely with a blue twinkle 
in his eye — Cleans over the music rack, beating time and 
desperately launching his voice on the slippery waves of 
sound. He was very conscientious, persistent; he kept 
at two or three familiar hymns until he mastered them — 
at least so far that he could sing them with my mother 
and could join with his congregation in singing them in 
church. It was a distinct achievement, the sort of dif- 
ficult and precarious triumph which is apt to go to the 
head of the most modest person. My mother did not 
realize this — ^my father was so very modest. She praised 
and encouraged him with all the warmth of her loving 
heart. But one day she was taken aback by his mild sug- 
gestion: "Hattie, don't you think that I might now 
venture to lead the singing in prayer-meeting when it 
happens that there is no one at the piano?" 

"Oh, no, Zeph, I wouldn't!" Her protest was quick. 
Then, when she read the disappointment in his beloved 
eyes — "You've learned wonderfully, as I've told you 
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often, and I'm tremendously proud of you; but you're 
new at it yet. I wouldn't venture if I were you." 

Genuinely concerned and alarmed, she tried to beguile 
him. Doubtless she had before this experienced the oc- 
casional gracious obstinacy of the gentle-hearted. 

My father dropped the subject. That was omnious; 
for he did not drop his practising, but repeated his three 
hymns every day to the accompaniment of one finger on 
the piano. My mother listened in dismay, and took to 
dreading Wednesday evening with a foreboding certainty 
of disaster. 

For two or three weeks nothing happened. There was 
always somebody at the piano during the prayer-meeting 
sessions, and my mother's vigilance relaxed in the stress 
of other interests. Then one Wednesday evening she 
was belated by a domestic emergency, and my father pre- 
ceded her to the church and got the prayer-meeting well 
started before she followed him. In relating this story 
to me, she said that the minute she entered the lecture 
room door she knew that the threatened experiment was 
already under way. The piano was closed, and my fa- 
ther was giving out one of his three hymns. She threw 
an appealing glance at him and started for the piano; 
but he would not even look in her direction. He cleared 
his throat, made a funny little sound, as if his voice were 
taking counsel with itself, and boldly committed him- 
self and his congregation to the first lines of the hymn. 

I am sorry that I do not know just what it was. The 
explicit gap in my memory surprises me. But I do know 
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that, whatever the hymn, my father became confused in 
his hurry to get ahead of my mother's advance upon 
the piano, and loudly and cheerfully set the words to the 
tune of another of his three achievements. It was pre- 
cisely as if he had tried to sing, ''Oh ! could I speak the 
matchless worth" to the tune of "He leadeth me." 

The reader may try for himself and see how smoothly 
this arrangement lends itself to deception through the 
first two lines. My father was greatly pleased ; he sai^ 
out heartily. But at the third line, what sudden confound- 
ing! He stopped short and flashed at my mother an 
open-mouthed, wide-eyed, appealing glance from which 
she had hastily to avert her eyes, lest it utterly undo her. 
But she was ready, she saved the day. I do not know 
just how ; I think she transposed the words, seizing upon, 
"Whatever I do," instead of "Which in my Saviour 
shine," and trusting to the congregation's familiarity with 
both hymns to help her out. At any rate, in some fashion 
or other, she sprang unerringly into the breach, and all 
was well once more. 

My father was very silent and humble on the way 
home from that prayer-meeting, but he chuckled now and 
then ; and when he sat by his fire, he gave my mother the 
chance she so badly needed to laugh refreshingly. I am 
afraid that that was the end of his singing lessons. 

They were happy in their Milwaukee parish, and made 
some dear friends there whom they were reluctant to 
leave when the call to Chicago came. Nevertheless, I 
think they did not hesitate to accept the call. The Chi- 
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cago church was Presbyterian, that was almost reason 
enough. Then there was a centripetal power in the eager 
young city, already great with its destiny. All eager 
young human lives were glad to cast in their lot with it. 

The Chicago period — from 1859 to 1868 — ^marked the 
high tide of my mother's married life. How she loved 
the city ! In almost all lives of strong interest and affec- 
tion there is some one conspicuous local attachment, some 
ruling love of place which relegates other homes to a 
minor importance. My mother was always at home 
everywhere she went; but, once having known Chicago, 
she gave it her heart's preference. I suppose she ideal- 
ized it; it must have been a crude and barbarous little 
town in those early days. But, no ; idealization was not 
her way, she saw things too clearly. Discrimination was, 
rather, her method. She knew that Chicago was crude ; 
but she felt the abotmding vitality of rough beginnings, 
and her own finer vitality responded to it. The place 
gave her precisely the chance for a full expansion which 
her nature craved. My father loved the city too. His 
affection was not quite so obviously natural as my 
mother's devotion, but it was even more significant. The 
whole situation was excellent. I wish that I had been 
there; the Chicago lack in my family experience is that 
which I feel most keenly. 

However, I have often been there in imagination. I 
have seen the haphazard little place, springing lawlessly, 
v^orously on the shore of the bright, breezy lake. 
Wooden houses — ^mere shanties, many of them, inviting 
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the fire which came in good time to teach them a whole* 
some lesson of beginning over again ; wooden sidewalks, 
irregular as the waves. The whole city was lifted several 
feet after it had been laid out and constructed; and the 
gradual process of elevation produced an eruption of 
small hills all up and down the level streets, so that the 
daily walks of life were beset with sudden slopes and 
steep ascents, disconcerting to the unwary. 

The climate was as alert as the people, and my mother 
liked it; though it and the people together were several 
times nearly the death of her. Such extremity of cold in 
the winter, with no adequate means of warming the 
houses ! Such great winds ! But those latter my mother 
did not like. Wind was always a terror to her ; and when 
she was tired or overwrought, it aflfected her so that it 
nearly made her sick. My father, knowing this, was 
never easy when a sudden gale had come up and he 
was not at home. Often and often he left his study in 
the church and came back to the house, merely that he 
might see how his wife was getting on. He did not 
stand in the hall and call, ^'Hattie, how are you? Do 
you mind the wind?" He quietly opened the door of 
the room where she was sitting and looked in at her, 
smiling gravely and tenderly above his concealed anxiety. 

A high-strung community is of course congenial to 
a high-strung woman, but it does not always furnish the 
most healthful sort of environment for her. Under the 
stress of Chicago life, my mother developed a nervous- 
ness which not even her robust constitution could pre- 
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vent from collapsing now and then into real prostration. 
This bygone condition of her life is the only one which 
I find it hard to realize. When I knew her, she was 
always so strong, so full of endurance, so resilient when 
any temporary ailment had laid her low, that I cannot 
imagine her languishing for weeks at a time, as they tell 
me she did during her Chicago sojourn. They even tell 
me that she was once carried on a stretcher to the 
Adirondacks, and that her heartbroken parishioners 
never expected to see her return. A stretcher! My 
mother ! I do not believe it. The ignominy would have 
stung her into immediate health. Perhaps it did so ; for 
she has told me a great deal about her Adirondack ex- 
perience, and there has always been far too much color 
and hiunor in the narrative to indicate a languishing per- 
ception. 

The strongest friendships of her life were connected 
with Chicago. In fact, I think it was here that she first 
began to develop that genius for friendship which notably 
distinguished all her later years. The time was ripe. 
Very young women do not need friendship, nor know 
what it means. A certain amount of living must first 
teach them that not even love, not even ideal love, can 
take the place of that untroubled answer of heart to heart 
which congenial people of the same sex can experience 
with one another. 

As Chicago was a young city, so the majority of its in- 
habitants seem to have been young people — young, that is, 
as my father and mother, just beginning to settle down 
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soberly into the traces. Among the parishioners were many 
in a like condition of circumstances with their pastor and 
his wife : babies coming — ^and, alas ! going — ^problems of 
training and education rising at every turn, domestic 
questions putting in their insistent claim. Between some 
of the women and my mother there gradually developed 
relations which were quite the most tender and beautiful 
forms of alliance which I have ever known. I speak 
from my own observation here ; for only death interrupts 
such friendships, and most of them were in full force 
through a good part of my own life. I cannot even think 
of my mother without including her friends in my con- 
ception. And that means a good deal ; for surely, if any 
marked individual was ever loved purely for herself, 
my mother was so loved by me. Moreover, I have had 
very little personal intercourse with her friends. But 
they were part of the warp and woof of her life by the 
time I came along, and her very individuality was bound 
up with them. 

It must have been beautiful to watch the beginnings 
of such affiliations, to note the causes that set in mo- 
tion the undying forces. I hope that my father appre- 
ciated his privileges of observation. But, after all, he 
would have been superhumanly prescient if he could 
have done that; for important beginnings are generally 
unconscious. Perhaps I have one advantage here : the 
full bloom and significance of friendship came to my 
mother after my father's death, when of course she 
needed it most; and I, living always in its atmosphere, 
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have been steeped in its fragrance as no one before me 
in the family life. In her capacity as friend, I may 
understand her better than my father did. 

I wonder if he made friends with the men of his con- 
gregation as she did with the women. Probably not. 
His position as pastor set him a little more apart than 
hers as pastor's wife. Moreover, a happily married man, 
with an absorbing profession, does not commonly feel 
such a need for friendship as does a woman, with her 
eternally, boundlessly craving nature. Yet again, sex 
aside, my father was more self-sufficient than my mother 
— ^reserved, contemplative, given to frequent silent ses- 
sions of meditation. Solitude was a real need with him, 
even loneliness. My mother adored him for this; and 
yet, if I can quite secure my words from misunderstand- 
ing, I should like to suggest that perhaps just here lay 
one reason for her reaching out after friendship. She 
needed something to fill her companionable heart when 
its beloved mate was wrapt in silent remoteness. 

The real stuff of life it was which made the Chicago 
experience. First youth was past, experiment had given 
place to knowledge, maturity had come with poise and 
vigor to lay hold upon the daily tasks and shape them to 
an eternal issue. A full grown man and woman, my dear 
parents faced life bravely and lived it gallantly. They 
knew themselves, they knew each other, they knew what 
they were set to do, and they did it well. No wonder 
they always looked back with a glow upon those strong 
years. 



THERE is no real stuflf of life without some threads 
of sorrow in it ; and my father and mother had 
suffered pain before they came to Chicago. 
Their second baby had died while their home was still in 
Racine. My mother never said much to me about this 
loss or about the others (save only one) that fol- 
lowed it during the course of the years. She lost 
four children in all, three little girls and one boy. 
Her silence concerning them may have meant some- 
thing — or nothing. She certainly felt each bereave- 
ment keenly. Her library is to this day full of 
books that deal with the general subject of the deaths of 
little children ; and, in the manner of all mothers worth 
the tender name, she treasured small shoes and trinkets. 
But my father's death was such an all embracing sorrow 
that, after it occurred, all previous losses were swallowed 
up in it. 

"Save only one," I said above in parentheses; and 
there I touched on a living, leaping brand of memory. 
My sister Carrie, who was bom in Chicago, lived there 
seven years, and then died of diphtheria, was one of the 
vividest creatures in all our family history. My mother 
adored her, and has told me so much about her that I 
have as distinct a conception of her as if I had lived with 
her. Her death was a frustration to which I am still 
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unreconciled. Such a strong, fearless nature, so quick, 
so quaint, so essentially lovable, with all its wilful perver- 
sity — ^what a woman she would have made ! The world 
really lost something the day she died. 

She must have been more purely like her mother than 
any of the rest of the children; I can trace very little of 
my father in the anecdotes about her. She was perhaps 
even racier than her lively pattern. But my mother un- 
derstood her well and knew better than anyone else how 
to manage her. It wrings the heart to think what com- 
rades they two might have become, if they could only 
have known the freedom and equality of womanhood 
together. Can heaven ever fully make up for their 
earthly loss ? 

She was quite pretty. A large oil painting of her is 
one of our chief household treasures. It represents her 
with a belying gravity in her blue eyes, and her bewilder- 
ing head of curls arranged demurely in smooth rows of 
dangling corkscrews. "Humbug!" I murmur when I 
look at her and remember the unexpected pranks with 
which she upset the decorum of daily life in the parson- 
age. 

And yet pranks is hardly the word, and I presume that 
the portrait's serious expression was not uncommon 
with her. It was probably with a perfect gravity that she 
achieved her greatest triumphs of ingenuity. She was 
dignified — oh, very! There is real self-respect and se- 
rene self-possession in the picture's childish presence. 
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Among the many stories about her, the one which, on 
the whole, I like best, has no intentional mischief in it, 
only originality and presence of mind. 

She went to Sunday-school one day without learning 
the individual text which, instead of a common golden 
text, the infant class teacher required of each of her 
pupils. The omission was sheer negligence on Carrie's 
part. Her mother had warned her repeatedly : "Carrie, 
have you learned your text?" "No, mama; but of 
course I'm going to. There's plenty of time." Be- 
nignantly patient with interference, she was quite unhur- 
ried by it. Her mother finally let her alone — somewhat 
anxiously, it is probable — ^and awaited developments. 

The Sunday-school was very full. A new season was 
just beginning; and many parents, back from their vaca- 
tions, came with their children to see how the new work 
would be inaugurated. With the rest of the older people, 
my father and mother sat at the back of the room. 

Carrie's immediate neighbor on the front row of the 
infant class was a little boy who had just come home 
from Europe, the proud possessor of a Scotch plaid 
scarf. This impressive garment he had donned to make 
his first appearance among his admiring comrades, and 
the effect was all that his heart could desire. Carrie, in 
particular, was fairly awed with appreciation. A real 
little woman of the world, the glory of adornment made 
a strong appeal to her. She was so absorbed in side- 
long, discreet contemplation that she forgot her own 
circumstances and was taken entirely unawares when 
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she heard her name called and looked up to see her 
teacher smiling down at her. 

"Carrie, will you begin the exercise by repeating your 
verse?" 

Alas! the situation was most unusual and untoward. 
Taken completely oflf her guard, the little girl could, for 
the flashing moment, think of no way out of her pre- 
dicament save the crude and obvious recourse of shak- 
ing her head. The teacher was surprised, and no won- 
der! When had Carrie Humphrey ever been at a loss 
before? She was also embarrassed, the poor teacher, at 
the failure of the pastor's daughter in his very presence, 
and she made haste to pass on. 

''Eddy, have you any verse for us to-day?" 

Resplendent, complacent, Eddy arose and slowly de- 
livered himself of his verse, measuring his utterance to 
give plenty of time for the eyes of the children to feast 
on his scarf. The moment was auspicious for him, but 
it was bitter for Carrie, beginning to come to herself in 
the midst of her ignominy. She could not endure it. As 
soon as the scarf had quite finished its pious assertions 
and had resumed its seat beside her, she lifted her hand, 
looking up earnestly into her teacher's face. 

"Ah ! Carrie has remembered her verse." There was 
relief in the teacher's voice. "Well, dear, what is it?" 

The little girl rose in her turn and faced the roomful of 
people. She had no plaid scarf, but her Sunday dress 
was pretty, and she made the most of it. In the confi- 
dent, capable way that was characteristic of her, she 
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took possession of her audience and addressed it in 
ringing tones. 

"Custard pie is my papa's favorite vegetable/' she 
said happily. 

Being entirely fearjess, it was frequently her discon- 
certing function to cast unexpected consternation on 
formal occasions. During another Sunday-school ses- 
sion, she sat, listening with all her troubled heart to the 
unqualified warnings of a visiting clergyman who was 
fanatic on the subject of tobacco. He was very em- 
phatic. 

"A cigarette means that you are started on the down- 
ward path ; a cigar indicates your far advancement. Oh ! 
be warned and never begin ; or if you have been so weak 
and mistaken as to have taken a few steps, return and 
that instantly !" 

Here again, I am sure it was not conscious guile or 
anything but downright candor of nature that kept her 
silent until the poor orator had fully committed himself 
to horror and loathing of all forms of tobacco, and that 
then brought her suddenly to her feet with the clear- 
toned remonstrance, "But, Mr. Brown, my papa 
smokes." 

The resulting situation may be better imagined than 
described. 

There was in her short childhood one incident which 
recalls the episode of the magenta dress in the childhood 
of the mother whom she so closely resembled. Among 
my father's parishioners were many rich people — ^as 
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riches went in the Chicago of that early day — ^and they 
were fond of lavishing gifts on their pastor's family. 
Our latter day household is even yet proud with some 
precious and beautiful things which date from that 
period. One winter it happened that Carrie and her next 
older sister Bessie received a joint Christmas present of 
a Parisian bonnet. The gift was in every sense a unique 
one to bestow on two clearly defined little heads; but 
perhaps the donor sought an opportunity of cultivating 
unselfishness in the young. Carrie and Bessie stood 
thoughtfully by, while their mother displayed the ravish- 
ing creation and explained their joint ownership of it. 
I dare say their small faces wore the expression peculiar 
to those who recognize a difficult situation — sober, a lit- 
tle troubled, but resolute withal. The bonnet was very 
becoming to Bessie ; but it did not in the least suit Car- 
rie, it hid and crushed her curls and spoiled the outline 
of her face. Seeing at once that this was so, my mother 
tried to negotiate matters and establish them on a basis 
which should preclude future heart-burnings. 

"Look, Carrie!" She tied the bonnet sleekly under 
Carrie's chin and turned her toward the mirror. "It 
doesn't look pretty on you. Your own new hat is a 
great deal more becoming. Don't you think you'd better 
let Bessie have it all to herself? It is just right for 
her." 

Carrie was very polite but quite firm in her grave 
refusal. She made her appeal to her mother's reason, 
arguing solidly. The bonnet was just as much hers as 
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Bessie's; it was a wonderful bonnet — from Paris; who 
could expect her to forego her right to wear it? But 
she was entirely fair in her claim. Turn and turn about, 
every other Sunday, she and Bessie would go crowned to 
the sanctuary. No persuasion could ever move her from 
this position; and all winter long, every second Sunday, 
she walked up the aisle of the church, eclipsed and dis- 
figured but satisfied, while the watching parishioners 
smiled at one another and whispered, "See, it's Carrie's 
Sunday." 

Sometimes a parishioner's kindness took the form of 
an invitation instead of a gift ; and when my mother was 
not well, the children were frequently taken oflf her 
hands for hours at a time. On one of these occasions, a 
carriage was sent for Carrie and Bessie that they might 
spend the day with a friend on the other side of the 
city. It was a large carriage, with a footman; and the 
glory of riding in it quite went to Carrie's head. She 
was very alert and entertaining with her hostess all day 
long, doing her utmost to meet the challenge of the oc- 
casion. But on the way home, the same cause subdued 
her to a thoughtful silence. What modem psychologists 
would call her "reactions" were always prompt and ad- 
mirable; she could not feel herself stimulated without 
wanting immediately to do something about it. Moved 
and exalted by the honorable treatment which she was 
receiving to-day, she cast about in her mind for some 
means of initiating a corresponding deed of potency and 
freedom. Some altogether novel proceeding could alone 
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meet the occasion. Her scope was limited — ^shut up in a 
dosed carriage, moving through a city street — but she 
showed her essential greatness of nature by using such 
circumstance as she had and compelling it to express the 
whole of her meaning. Watching through the carriage 
window, she spied a familiar grocery sign; she stopped 
the carriage, alighted with dignity, entered the shop, 
bought a pound of candy, and had it charged ''to Dr. 
Humphrey." Then, returning to the carriage, she and 
Bessie devoted themselves to a serious feast, doubtless, 
on Carrie's part, a sort of rite. 

By the time the parsonage was reached, the candy had 
disappeared, and Carrie, was satisfied. It does not seem 
to have occurred to her to swear Bessie to secrecy ; per- 
haps she took it for granted that her sister had also 
felt the subtle psychological crisis and had understood 
and applauded the masterly handling of the situation. 
Bessie, however, was a different nature, and the affair 
presented itself to her in a different light. She knew 
they had done wrong; and, being a little older than 
Carrie, she felt responsible for an ultimate expiation. 
She waited a few days, and then she went to her mother 
and made a full confession. 

My mother sought my father in his study (how many 
such intimate consultations there must have been in 
those days !), and at first the two parents laughed heart- 
ily, then they discussed the problem. 

"Of course she didn't mean to be naughty," my moth- 
ed defended her darling; "but she was naughty all the 
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same, and she must be made to understand. Oh, Zeph ! 
you are wiser than I ; you talk to her this time." 

My father's method of reproof was very gentle but 
very firm. I had experience of it later, and the very rec- 
ollection chastens my present mood. I know just how 
gravely he talked to Carrie and how subdued she ought 
to have felt, whether or not she did so, the irrepressible 
baby! 

"Now, Carrie," he concluded, "I think that you won't 
ever do this again, but I want to make sure that you 
remember what I have said to you. Therefore, I am 
going to punish you a little. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are 
coming to supper to-night, and we are going to have our 
first strawberries. I shan't call attention to you at all; 
but when I serve the berries, I shall just pass you by." 

Carrie looked up. Her gaze was clear and undaunted, 
though entirely respectful. She had been giving the 
whole argument her most careful attention. 

"Papa," she said, "that is all right; I shan't expect 
any berries. But don't you think that the best way to 
manage it would be for you to say, 'Carrie, will you have 
some berries?' Then I will answer, 'No, thank you, 
papa ; I don't care for any to-night.' " 

When one ponders this story, one sees that profound 
and subtle workings of human nature can sometimes be 
manifest in babies. 

Dominant, commanding, if Carrie could not control 
Bessie's conscience in the long run, she could almost al- 
ways dispose of her actions at any given moment. One 
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day she marshalled her out on the roof of the parsonage, 
and led her along a steep edge directly over the sidewalk 
of the street below. A neighbor saw the two children, 
and ran breathlessly to the back door of the parsonage 
to give the alarm. Rachel — a nurse on whose bosom I 
feel as if I must have lain myself, so living is my im- 
pression of her steady, strong personality — Rachel re- 
ceived the news and acted on it without disturbing my 
mother. Swiftly she crept up the attic stairs, crouched 
by the open window which gave on the scene of Carrie's 
experiment, waited until the carelessly sauntering little 
girls came within reach of her, then stealthily thrust out 
her arm and clutched their skirts. By the time my mother 
became aware of the excitement in the neighborhood, 
the crisis was over. 

"Oh, Carrie ! Carrie !" The poor woman could hardly 
speak when she received her adventurous daughter at the 
foot of the attic stairs. She sat down and caught her 
breath, choked a little; then, 

"Don't you know, dear, that you might have fallen; 
you might have been badly hurt, even killed? What 
would poor mama have done if that had happened to her 
two little girls ?" 

Carrie was interested. Again she gave the situation 
her careful attention. 

"You would have dug two little graves in the back 
yard," she said, "and planted a lilac bush over them. But 
Bessie and I would have gone to heaven and worn 
anils' robes," 
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She was not heartless; she could be moved with a 
profound sense of tragedy which involved the heavens 
and earth and caused her to cry out from the very depths 
of human consciousness. The story which illustrates 
this fact is, after all, dearer to me than that with which 
I began my account of her. 

Lincoln was dead. That statement carries horror to 
us who repeat it in the long past tense; and we can 
imagine what it meant to those who first uttered it in 
the present: "Lincoln is dead." My own imagination 
falters to think what the effect must have been on my 
ardent mother. Even in the milder issues of public af- 
fairs during my own lifetime, I have seen her all a-quiver 
with excitement or deeply moved with sorrow over some 
catastrophe. Chicago was a center of strong feeling be- 
fore and during and after the war; even phlegmatic na- 
tures were stirred to a quick interest. Well, I am glad 
that I did not have to tell my mother that Lincoln was 
dead. 

The news came in the night; and a young nephew of 
my father's, who was making his home at the parsonage 
then, was the first member of our family to hear it. He 
came bounding up the stairs, three steps at a time. 
"Aunt Hattie ! Aunt Hattie !" he cried. 

Knowing that something dreadful had happened, my 
mother sprang out of bed; and little Carrie sprang too. 
They met in the hall, and there my mother heard the 
crushing news. Carrie did not understand, perhaps she 
did not even hear what her cousin had said; but the 
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look on her mother's face filled her with terror. I know, 
I know, poor Carrie ! I saw our mother read of McKin- 
le/s death. Wide-eyed, silent, the baby stood aghast 
and unnoticed for a moment; then she clutched at her 
mother's wrapper and voiced the most direful apprehen- 
sion which she — or any other mortal — could shape from 
a reeling consciousness. 

''Mama ! Mama ! Is God dead ?" 

Surely she was an unusual child. Her fearless, pene- 
trating directness, her originality, her self-assurance 
were all traits developed beyond the normal scope of her 
years. Perhaps that is why she died early; she was 
fitted for bigger things. But the world misses her even 
yet and loves to remember her. 



VI 

MY mother was present at Lincoln's nomination 
—trust her for that ! 
I realized what this meant when, at the Lincoln 
Centennial in 1909, I saw how people crowded around 
her to hear her describe the historic scene. During that 
great memorial February, she and I made a call together 
one afternoon; and, other people chancing to have a 
simultaneous impulse toward the same drawing-room, 
we found ourselves participating in an informal "func- 
tion." The talk inevitably turned on the one topic of 
the month, and Lincoln anecdotes were soon making 
their already well-worn way from mouth to mouth. 
Presently a gray-haired woman, sitting across the room 
from us, spoke up modestly but clearly: "I had the 
good fortune to be at Lincoln's nomination." My moth- 
er stopped short in the remarks which she was making 
to her hostess and gazed at the last speaker with an in- 
terest which arrested not only her attention but that of 
the whole room. In another moment, the two women of 
the great, bygone day were sitting side by side on the 
sofa, exchanging questions and recollections, drawing 
each other out, laughing, exclaiming, all but weeping 
once in a while, while the rest of us listened, holding our 
breath in the pleasure of our opportunity. 

54 
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It was fitting that my mother should once have stood 
at the very focal point of the nation's destiny. I should 
like to think that some wave from the brimming tide 
of her strong young life went into that flood of decision 
which washed Lincoln up on our shores. But, unfor- 
tunately, the facts of the case are rather awkwardly set 
against any such agreeable notion. My father and 
mother and most of their friends were Seward people. 
This seems incredible to me now, but it was a matter of 
course at the time ; and, resolutely divesting my mind of 
the influence of later developments, I must grudgingly 
admit that it was natural. Seward was well known, a 
brilliant man of proved ability, a gentleman of culture 
and attainment; a hearty Republican too, presumably 
ready to grasp the present crisis with a firm hand. Of 
course my parents — ^both of them endowed by nature 
with an appreciation for the aristocracies of life — of 
course they preferred this candidate to the crude, ob- 
scure, all untested Lincoln. My mother has said that 
she knew her mistake, there in the "wigwam," in the very 
hour of the nomination; but I have always doubted the 
speed of this conversion. She was too loyal; she could 
not have changed so quickly. But that she very soon 
y recognized the greatness of the candidate and gave him 

her burning allegiance, I do not question. 

I am afraid that my father was not in the wigwam 

on the momentous day, but I am not sure. I know that 

my mother warned him over night that she meant to 

jsiake an early start, and that she then left him to plan 
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and shape his own course. I also know that she kept 
her word quite unconscionably. Have I not had sim- 
ilar experiences with her? Have I not made what 
seemed to me more than an adequate start on some given 
adventure, only to find my expected companion already 
half out of sight on the far horizon ? Nobody was stir- 
ring in the house when she rose that morning; but she 
left a hasty note for my father and one for Rachel with 
some directions about the children, put some crackers 
in her pocket, and started for the wigwam. 

She was none too early. The one line of cars which 
ran in the right direction for her, was taxed to its ut- 
most capacity and rather beyond. No woman could 
think of trying to board the crowded platform. Never 
mind! A walk of several miles was nothing to my 
mother's spirit, whatever it may have been to her body 
(let us hope she was not just then struggling with one 
of her prostrations) ; and she set off at a round pace and 
arrived at her destination, glowing. 

The wigwam was a crude construction, like almost 
everything else in Chicago then— big enough, huge, but 
furnished with planks for seats, — ^a strictly practical and 
utilitarian edifice. The planks were crowded in no time. 
My mother tried to save a seat for my father; but I 
think she did not succeed, because I have a vivid mind 
picture of his tall form appearing in the background and 
of his face looking for her across the heads of the peo- 
ple, finding her, smiling amusedly at her, but shaking 
refusal of her eager summons to try to join her where 
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she sat wedged. Sat? No, I see her standing; she has 
just sprung to her feet to respond to her husband's sig- 
nal and to try to make room for him. I wonder where I 
got this picture. I do not remember my mother's de- 
scribing the incident. Sometimes I am mystical enough 
to think that I was present in spirit and saw many of 
the scenes of her early life. Certainly, the spectacle just 
depicted is one that I cherish fondly. It has much of 
the temper of both my parents in it — ^gentle triumph and 
raillery on the one side, humorous admission on the 
other, devotion on both. My father boasted of his wife's 
achievement afterwards, not neglecting still to poke a 
little fun at her ; and she accepted her laurels gaily, pok- 
ing fun at him in her turn, but somehow contriving, 
nevertheless, to make his tardiness appear rather a finer 
thing than her own up-and-comingness. 

All through the long hours of that convention, with 
only her crackers for her support — ^and I presume she 
forgot about those — ^my mother sat on the hard plank 
and watched the progress of affairs. The audience was 
almost solidly for Lincoln. In his late arrival, my fa- 
ther had only shared the delay of the most of the Seward 
men, who in the early morning had been out parading 
the city, unaware that the Lincolnites were already pack- 
ing the wigwam. Consequently, when the ballots began 
to show Lincoln tendencies, there was a vast contagion 
of hope and excitement that must have been one of the 
most thrilling sensations of a sentient lifetime. My 
mother never forgot it. She said it was like a tide, 
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gathering, rising, wave after wave, gaining upon all the 
ground and the objects within its scope. Well, perhaps, 
after all, she was converted to Lincoln then and there. 
When the final vote was taken and the procession of 
rail-bearing men began to enter the hall, the bands and 
the shouting broke loose with a tumult which filled the 
heavens. Ah ! I am glad that my mother was there. A 
Yale-Harvard football game is the biggest excitement 
I have ever shared with her; but the effect of that in- 
structs me how she must have gloried in the transport 
of Lincoln's nomination. 

I suppose that the war was felt no more keenly in 
Chicago than an3rwhere else. Rather, perhaps, it was 
felt less keenly there than in New England. But the 
agitation was engrossing all over the country. My fa- 
ther, being a clergyman, did not enlist; he regarded his 
pulpit as his post of duty. He and my mother bent 
their energies to serving the cause of the army at home 
and heartening the people, both those who went away to 
fight and those who stayed to weep. 

Like all the other women, my mother pulled lint and 
made bandages with all the skill of her nimble fingers. 
But she had one special task set her that would have 
daunted many a slender hand. A rich and eccentric 
parishioner, being requested to lend some assistance in 
fitting out a company, wheeled about suddenly on a 
group of women where my mother sat sewing, and said, 

"Very well; FU agree to contribute enough corduroy 
to make trousers for the whole company, if Mrs. 
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Humphrey there will cut out and make the first pair 
with her own hands." 

It was a challenge ! Even in those days, trousers com- 
prised an unfamiliar department to most needle-women ; 
and corduroy is a difficult material. But of course my 
mother did not hesitate to accept the offer. With im- 
mediate promptness she fell on her task, and for the 
next day or two sat immured in her little sewing room, 
pushing and tugging at her needle until her hands were 
sore. My father looked in on her now and then, to 
offer suggestions and to rally her; the two of them de- 
rived much entertainment from the episode. When the 
trousers were finished, the parishioner who had insti- 
gated their production was so pleased with them and 
with the high spirit which they represented that he re- 
fused to part with them. Enthusiastically he stood by 
the rest of his promise to the company, but that one 
pair of trousers he kept and wore himself. My mother 
has said that they looked pretty well, really presented 
quite a creditable appearance ; but that she found it em- 
barrassing to meet them everywhere during the next few 
weeks and to hear their owner explain, as he stopped 
beside her and addressed the chance passer-by, "You 
see these trousers?" slapping his knee. "Well, Mrs. 
Humphrey there made 'em." 

I have already described the effect of the news of 

Lincoln's death. His funeral procession through the 

principal city of his native state was a great and an 

awful event, profoundly impressing my mother. The 
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pastor's family was invited to share a balcony over- 
looking the route of the procession, and my mother pre- 
pared herself for the occasion with a sober heart. My 
father's yomigest sister, "Aunt Sa," was visiting at the 
parsonage then; and she also prepared herself, though 
less soberly, for her dear heart — ^tender and sympathetic 
enough — ^made at least every other beat in pure merri- 
ment. She was ready before my mother (a surprising 
circumstance, but, as events proved, quite natural on this 
particular day), and went into the sitting-room to wait 
for the rest of the family. Presently my father, in his 
study, heard peals of laughter which, on this occasion, 
in this hushed city, startled him as much as a cry for 
help. He ran to the sitting-room; had Sarah — for the 
laughing voice was hers — gone suddenly niad? 

"Oh, Zeph!" His anxious face in the sitting-room 
door was the finishing touch for Aunt Sa. "Oh, Zeph ! 
I know ; but I can't help it. Do just look at Hattie !" 

The dear lady gasped and wiped her eyes. 

The other dear lady, my mother, stood bewildered 
and uncertain; for my father also burst out laughing 
when he looked at her. She had not the least idea, then 
or later, what an irresistibly funny appearance she pre- 
sented. With the singleness of purpose which at times 
characterized her more than any other woman I have 
ever known, she had bent her whole mind this morning 
on the question of dressing herself appropriately for 
the solemn function she was about to witness. The 
only black clothes she could find in the house were some 
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gannents which had belonged to my father's mother — a 
heterogeneous assortment, all of them miles too big for 
her and hopelessly old-fashioned. Now my mother was 
by nature rather fastidious in matters of dress, and my 
every memory of her shows her to me faultlessly attired. 
Consequently, I cannot at all manage to picture her as 
I know she stood that morning, decked out in the ill- 
fitting grotesqueness of a bygone mode. But I love her 
for the entire self-forgetfulness which allowed her to 
make such a. quaint figure of herself, for the whole- 
souled devotion to a sentiment which, for the moment, 
overruled even her quick sense of humor. I suppose 
my father and my aunt did not let her carry out her pur- 
pose of entering the balcony, arrayed as she was ; but I 
am rather sorry. 



VII 

ANECDOTES of Chicago life crowd my memory. 
They are some of them rather lurid ; there was 
danger as well as stimulus in the rough youngs 
city. 

On one occasion, when it was known that a large sum 
of money had been collected in a special church meeting 
for some special purpose, my father was garroted and 
robbed on his way home. Fortunately, the money had 
been handed over to the treasurer of the church, and my 
father lost nothing but his watch and some small cash of 
his own. But the experience was severe. 

On another occasion, my mother woke in the night, 
sure that she heard somebody moving in her bedroom. 
My father remonstrated sleepily — "No, Hattie, no; it's 
a mouse" — ^then suddenly changed his mind, sprang out 
of bed, and grappled with a man. The room was pitch 
dark; my mother said it seemed an eternity to her be- 
fore she could kindle a light, and meantime the tense, 
subdued sounds of struggle filled the darkness horribly. 
For all his slendemess and his thoughtful ways, my fa- 
ther was very athletic ; and for all his spirituality, he had 
fighting blood in him. My mother implored him to let 
the man go; and the man himself uttered convincing 
sentiments to that effect. "Look here, you," with fluent 
profanity — "I don't want to hurt you, but I've got to 
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get out of here." My father, however, said nothing; he 
simply fought. The scene was a direful one for my poor 
mother to witness. In the flickering light of her candle, 
the two interlocked, swaying figures rocked across the 
room, out of the door, and to the head of the stairs. Of 
course my father was no real match for his burly antag- 
onist; he could only delay the progress of escape. At 
the head of the stairs, the burglar gave one desperate 
wrench and freed himself and started away. But my 
father was after him in a minute, leaping down the 
stairs. "Oh, if you must have it !" The burglar whip- 
ped out a knife and turned and slashed my father's arm 
from the shoulder to the wrist. Most mercifully, the 
wound showed itself at once to be only skin deep, a mere 
long scratch; but it stopped the conflict, released the 
burglar, and of course frightened my poor mother near- 
ly to death. 
Another story of Chicago days is one which, when my 

) mother could be induced to tell it, held her listeners spell- 
bound; but which brought such remembered stress of 
spirit back upon her that she generally shrank from its 
narration. I learned to watch and study her moods be- 
fore I asked for it. 

I It happened one mid-winter in Chicago, when the 

weather was bitterly cold. My father was out of town 

\ for the day, and, like all her neighbors, my mother was 
devoting herself to the problem of keeping warm. The 

\ streets were deserted, except for the snow which had 

I fallen the day before, and for the cruel wind which was 
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now drifting and winnowing it. Thinking herself se- 
cure from callers, my mother had donned a warm wrap- 
per and was busy before the nursery fire when the door- 
bell rang. The summons was startling on such a day, 
and so suggestive of misfortune to someone — even if 
only to the ringer, waiting on the bleak doorstep — ^that, 
wrapper and all, my mother ran to open the door herself. 
A deprecating parishioner entered and stood in the hall, 
hesitating, but plainly impelled by some urgent need. He 
was one of the nicest men in the parish, a thorough gen- 
tleman, kind and considerate, notoriously averse to all 
interference or gossip. The experienced eyes of the 
pastor's wife read his generous plight at a glance, and 
her warm heart sprang to meet the unknown need. Some- 
thing was wrong, and Mr. Goodman had come to tell 
her about it; yet, characteristically, he could not bring 
himself to name his misgiving. She led him into the par- 
lor and dealt with him as swiftly and skilfully as she 
could. Yes, it was cruel weather; yes, thank you, she 
was getting along very comfortably, she expected Dr. 
Humphrey home to-day. Was everything going well 
with him? And with his neighborhood? Well; — ^Mr. 
Goodman hesitated — he didn't know, he couldn't be sure, 
but he thought that perhaps it might be well if Mrs. 
Humphrey could just drop in at his neighbor, Mr. Slo- 
cum's house. It was too bad to ask her in such weath- 
er, but — ^yes, really, she had better go. 

My mother needed no second suggestion. She was 
out of her house in three minutes, still wearing her wrap- 
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per, but outwardly quite decorous in a long cloak. There 
was a new baby in the Slocum house, and the young 
mother was very frail. Moreover, the rich and charm* 
ing young husband had had strange wild streaks of de- 
portment lately, not dissipated — he was a good fellow — 
but giving indications of something from which my 
mother averted her pitying thoughts as carefully as her 
informant had averted his conversation. Altogether, 
she could not wait ; she ran up the steps of the Slocum 
house and pulled the door-bell. 

Some minutes passed before anyone came to answer 
her summons, and, oh! it was cold out there on that 
arctic doorstep. Finally, a reluctant maid opened the 
door a little way and peered out through the crack with 
terrified eyes. Promptly, my mother pushed her way in, 
and took command of the still undiscovered situation 
with a quiet resolution which I know brought an im- 
mense relief to the frightened girl before her. 

"Good morning, Maggie." Thus she began, speaking 
cheerfully, feeling her way, exploring every observable 
nook of the house with her watchful eyes. "A pretty 
cold morning ! I came to see how Mrs. Slocum and the 
baby are standing the weather." 

Maggie murmured some incoherent reply; but my 
mother paid scant attention to her, for she had caught 
sight of a comer of a man's dressing gown wagging be- 
tween two banisters on the floor above. While she was 
wondering how to shape her next remark to include and 
address the unseen, hovering listener, a woman's cry — 
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"Oh, Mrs. Humphrey!" — cut across Maggie's halting 
syllables with such a lamentable appeal that my mother 
started at once for the stairs. The young wife was call- 
ing her from above, she flew to respond. Midway in 
her advance, however, she was stopped by the dressing- 
gown, which hastily left its post by the banisters and de- 
scended the stairs. It clothed Mr. Slocum, imperious, 
grave, but so dishevelled as to his hair and so wild as 
to the glance of his eye that, without any further in- 
vestigation, my mother knew what was wrong in the 
Slocum household. I am sure that no muscle of her face 
moved to betray her horror or even her pity. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Humphrey." The unfortunate 
man greeted her pleasantly, and a great wave of relief 
went over her at his friendliness. "I tell you, Fm glad 
to see you ! This is an important day with me, and my 
poor wife has failed me completely. I don't know what 
is the matter with her. You see, I've invited the whole 
Board of Trade to dine with me here to-night, and no 
preparations have been made. I've ordered the food, it 
is in the basement; and I've begun to set the tables. 
Won't you stay and help me ?" 

**Why, certainly, Mr. Slocum." My mother's mind 
was busily at work. "I suppose your wife does not feel 
very strong, so soon after the birth of the baby. I shall 
be glad to help you and her. But she must tell me where 
things are. I'll just run up and ask her some questions 
about the china and linen." 
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1 "Very well," grudgingly. "But don't stay long ; there's 

\ no time to lose. She has hampered me awfully by this 
^ coUapse, and now she's just got to stand aside and leave 
( the helm to you." 

Swiftly the two women consulted in the bedroom up- 
stairs. Again I think that I must have been there in 
spirit, for I see them both plainly — ^the one on the bed 
with her baby, crying, the other kneeling beside her, 
holding her hand and speaking to her in quick, strong, 
succoring words that carried conviction. Their inter- 
view was very brief, for Mr. Slocum called my mother 
down with an ominous note in his voice which counselled 
obedience: "Mrs. Humphrey, please come at once I" 
And my mother came. 

"Now, Mr. Slocum, one more delay." I am sure that 
she smiled at him brightly, as she faced him in the hall 
below. "My children don't know where I am; and, 
moreover, you see I am not dressed for a dinner party. 
I'll have to run home for five minutes. But I promise to 
come back immediately and spend all the rest of the 
day." 

At home, she changed her dress, gave some directions 
to her maids, left a note for my father, asking him to 
come to the Slocum house at once on his return. Then 
she went back and buckled down to the most difficult and 
strenuous day of her whole experience. 

The food of which Mr. Slocum had spoken consisted 
at dozens and dozens of eggs, piled in baskets in the 
basement of his house. He wanted these scrambled and 
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fried; and, as his sense of time was chaotic, he kept 
my mother busy over the stove pretty much all day long. 
But he also required her help in laying the tables; and 
his changes of mind and shiftings of scene resulted in 
an emulation of the labors of Psyche by my mother's 
flying hands and feet. She was glad of the preoccupa- 
tion, however, and she lent herself to it with a will, con- 
forming so utterly to the mood of her exacting host 
that, to herself as well as to him, she seemed to be 
preparing a real dinner in sober earnest. She talked to 
him cheerfully as she worked, meeting him always on his 
own ground, soothing him, prompting him, rallying him ; 
and he responded to her with admiration and courteous 
service. The outer relation between them was just that 
between any clever woman and any well-bred man. 

But, oh! what a long day it was, and how tired of 
scrambling eggs my mother grew! How sick at heart 
over my father's delay, and how anxious because of Mr. 
Slocum's growing restlessness ! Several times she barely 
withheld him from dashing up stormily to his wife's 
room; once or twice she found herself sorely put to it 
to keep him in the house. He wanted to harness his 
horses and drive to fetch his dinner guests. He turned 
on her when she remonstrated with him, and she had all 
she could do to preserve her absolutely essential influ- 
ence with him. But she did preserve it, she held her 
own steadily all through that long, strange day ; and only 
her own heart knew how weary and troubled she be- 
came. 
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My father's train was delayed by the weather; that 
was the reason why he did not come to the rescue in the 
early afternoon, as my mother had expected. It was six 
o'clock when he finally appeared on the doorstep. One 
can imagine the flood of relief which his poor wife ex- 
perienced in the mere sound of his voice. But the end 
of the battle was not yet for her; she could not cast all 
the sad situation — ^herself included — into the hands of 
her husband, as, like any other woman, she instantly 
longed to do. For Mr. Slocum received my father with 
a marked reserve. He fell silent, frowned, started to 
withdraw; then changed his mind, sat down, and began 
to talk, treating the occasion as a rather inopportune 
pastoral call. His hints were conspicuous, though court- 
eous. He really did not know what he should have done 
without Mrs. Humphrey to-day, and he must beg to keep 
her through the evening. He had a dinner party on 
hand, due to begin in just a few minutes now, and his 
wife had failed him utterly. My father was not in- 
vited to stay to the dinner, nor was he given a chance to 
speak to my mother alone. There was nothing for him 
to do but fall in with the pastoral call idea, and presently 
take his leave. At the door he snatched a word with my 
mother — "Back in a minute, with some men !" — ^but Mr. 
Slocum's frown warned him to make no further whis- 
pered communication. 

Left alone again with her difficult host, my mother 
found her task complicated by the implanted and grow- 
ing suspicion which my father's call had induced. She 
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had to use every disarming means which she could lay 
thought or} ; she had to plunge into fresh dinner contriv- 
ances, urging the change of the tables to yet another 
room ; she had to make Mr. Slocum devote his entire at- 
tention to helping her and answering her questions. 
Even so, he was not at his ease again. His face was 
gloomy, and his eyes and ears were constantly on the 
alert for disturbance at the front door — ^not as one who 
expects a guest, but as one who fears a foe. The result 
was that the poor wife began to dread her husband's 
return as much as she longed for it. 

The dread was justified. At the first sound of the 
trampling feet on the doorstep — ^although my mother 
bravely said something about the arrival of the dinner 
guests — Mr. Slocimi made for the foot of the stairs, put 
his hand to his breast-pocket, and stood, watching rigid- 
ly. When the front door opened and he saw not only 
my father but the heads and shoulders of several other 
men, he whipped out a large hunting knife and, with a 
cry of rage, sprang up the stairs two steps at a time. 
Not only the first flight of stairs, but the second; and, 
after that, the short ladder which led to the roof. There, 
on the topmost step in the house, he established himself, 
at bay and desperate. 

What to do next? My mother confronted the four 
men in the hall below, and they confronted her. Four 
men! More than ever she longed for the woman's nat- 
ural privilege of giving difficulties over into masculine 
hands. But she could not have it. Was it not proved 
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that her hand alone had safe power to deal with this 
dire emergency? 

"Hattie! You're not going up to him?" 

Thus my father, in dismay, as he saw his wife turn 
toward the stairs with sober, resolute face. "Well, I'm 
coming with you, then." 

"No, Zeph, please." My mother steeled herself against 
his eyes. "He's suspicious of you, but he trusts me ; I 
think I can manage him. I'm not afraid of him; you 
see, I've spent the whole day with him on excellent terms. 
You've got a carriage out there?" 

My father nodded. 

'Officers, too," he explained. 

'Well, then," my mother counselled, "I think you'd 
better wait alone here in the hall, while all the Other men 
wait outside. Don't be afraid for me." 

Slowly she mounted the stairs, revolving several 
schemes in her mind and finally deciding on one which 
cost her a bitter pang of regret, for it involved a delib- 
erate trading on the faith which she knew her host had in 
her. 

"How I hated to do it !" 

Her face always clouded when she came to this point 
in her story; and I think that, in truth, her conscience 
never fully cast off the burden which she laid on it that 
day. Yet she never regretted it. 

She stopped at the foot of the attic stairs and looked 
up quietly, as if the spot were a quite ordinary retreat 
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for the heads of families. Mr. Slocutn glared down at 
her and showed her his knife. 

"I'm very sorry," she began — ^and so far she certainly 
told the truth — ^"but I'm afraid we shall have to give up 
the banquet for to-night. In fact, I have just taken the 
liberty of sending away those guests who came in with 
my husband. For my husband came back to bring you 
some news which will trouble you. Your friend, Mr. 
Alexander McCoy, is in the city, very ill, at the Michigan 
Hotel. He wants you to come to him at once, and has 
sent a carriage for you ; it is waiting at the door." 

One can imagine how she held her breath, there in 
the half light at the foot of the stairs, waiting to learn 
the success or failure of her gallant falsehood. One can 
also imagine what a shrewd throe penetrated her triumph 
when the man above her, after thoughtfully considering 
her with his ineffable eyes for a moment, put his knife 
back in his pocket and came trustfully down to her side. 

"You have taught me to-day, Mrs. Humphrey," he 
said, "the beauty of loyalty to a friend in need. Cer- 
tainly I will go." 

My father had coat and hat ready in the hall below. 
Mr. Slocum put them on dociley. He took my mother's 
hand, thanked her warmly for all her kindness, opened 
the door, and went down the steps. But, at the sight of 
the two officers who stood by the carriage, he suddenly 
stopped and turned back; he understood. Rage? Re- 
sistance? Not at all. It would have been easier for my 
mother if he had put up a desperate fight. Anything 
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^ould have been easier than the stricken, reproachful 
glance which he gave her, half unbelieving, and the tone 
in which he said **You, Mrs, Humphrey, you have de- 
ceived me." 

Ah, the poor Brutus! I hope she availed herself of 
her final solitude with her husband for the utmost com- 
fort. But, no; I dare say she went right upstairs to the 
young wife and the baby, and spent the rest of the even- 
ing in ministering to them. 

One more sober story recurs to my memory in con- 
nection with the Chicago life. In the dead of night, my 
father was called to go and minister to a woman who 
was dying in one of the worst dens of evil which the 
city contained. 

"Zeph, you're not going to that awful place?" 

"Why, of course I am, Hattie. But what are you 
doing? You needn't get up." 

"Oh, I'm going. There's probably work for a woman 
there." 

This was another story which my mother did not 
often tell, and the memory of which clouded her spirit. 
I have never heard its full details. She could not bring 
herself to describe the midnight environment in which 
she and my father found their poor castaway. But I 
have imagined it for myself, and I hope I shall not be 
misunderstood when I say that I love to picture my dear 
parents in its somber setting. The suffering woman 
must have thought them angels of mercy when they ap- 
peared by her bed of despair — strong, bright, and pure 
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in the midst of the darkness of sin and night. Oh ! that 
is a better place for an angel than a cathedral. My fa- 
ther's services were soon performed — ^there was, after 
all, little that he could do — ^but my mother established 
herself to spend the rest of the night by the bed. I have 
often wondered what my father did during those long, 
strange hours in which he waited for my mother in that 
tmspeakable place. She held the woman's hand — I know 
that — ^and did all she could for her, talking, pra)ang, 
keeping a friendly silence, watching her S)rmptoms with 
a careful eye. These manifested themselves by and by 
in a rh3rthmic clasping of fingers which the sisterly hand 
in attendance felt and understood. My mother freed 
herself, went to my father. 

"Go get the doctor, dear. He said the baby could not 
be bom, but I think he was mistaken." 

Sure enough : in the austere winter dawn, a new little 
life dawned, as pure and free as the new day itself ; and 
my dear mother's hands laid the baby on its mother's 
breast. 

"Now, you see, you've just got to live," she whis- 
pered, doubtless referring to some point in the midnight 
conversation. "Yes, and be good and happy too. I'll 
help you all I can." 

She did help her; and that woman who had literally 
made her bed in hell, rose from it to begin the ascent of 
heaven. 

It was in Chicago that my father's young nephew, 
whom I have casually mentioned, was taken ill. He 
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was almost like a son to my father and mother ; he made 
his home with them while he was getting started in busi- 
ness, and they loved him dearly. Seeing that he was ail- 
ing, my mother put him to bed and watched over him in 
the intervals of her busy life. But when the doctor, 
looking graver and graver each day and shaking his head 
more and more ominously, at last pronounced the dread- 
ful word small-pox, there was a pause of consternation. 
The age of hospitals and trained nurses had not yet ar- 
rived in Chicago, or, at least, was not far developed. 
The nephew must be cared for at home ; but who would 
nurse him? Who? Why, my mother! I think she 
tried to secure a professional nurse; but, meeting with 
imiversal fear and dissent, she said, "Very well, then; 
m do it myself." And she and her whole family retired 
into quarantine. 

The sick-room was established on the top floor of the 
house, and access to it was protected by antiseptic sheets. 
My mother changed her clothes every time she made a 
visit to her patient, and every precaution was taken to 
guard the rest of the family, who had already, all been 
vaccinated. Not a person, except the doctor and a few 
reluctant delivery-men, came near the house. A forlorn 
situation? Not at all! My father and mother greatly 
enjoyed their enforced leisure, their unprecedented mid- 
winter opportunity for reading and intercourse. Even 
the nephew had a good time. He could not have asked 
for a more cheerful and tender nurse, and he and she 
always loved each other the better for the experience. 
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But of course the nursing was the most strenuous which 
she ever did. 

No wonder my father and mother loved a city which 
gave them such chances for service, which held such 
haunting associations for them. They were truly a part 
of all that they had met in Chicago ; and their departure 
must have seemed like the very sundering of life from 
itself. 
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Ir was Chicago itself that undid them, routed them 
at last. My mother's attacks of prostration — if I 
must really believe in those wholly uncharacteristic 
defeats — demanded some kind of pause and change ; and 
my father's throat began to suflfer from the rigorous lake 
shore climate. It is recorded in the latter's biography 
that, coming home unrecruited from a summer vacation 
one year, he and his wife regarded each other across the 
supper table. "You must leave Chicago," she said ; and, 
"You must leave Chicago," he instantly retorted. A 
guest, sitting between them at the time, made no com- 
ment, but, going home, wrote to a friend in Philadelphia : 
"It is a settled thing that Dr. Humphrey, for health's 
sake, must leave Chicago. Perhaps Calvary Church will 
be interested to know it." 

The call from Philadelphia, coming as an entire sur- 
prise, g^ve my father and mother instant, serious pause. 
It was one of those sudden pointings of the Great Finger 
that arrest every faculty in startled attention. There 
was probably more pain than pleasure in the first indica- 
tion ; in fact, there was perhaps no pleasure at all in the 
whole circumstance. That was natural. Chicago was 
their beloved home, life was brimf td of interest for them 
there; how could they fail to regret leaving it and turn- 
it^ their faces toward a strange city? But there is no 
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mistaking the pointings of the Great Finger; and those 
who have learned to conform their lives to its sugges- 
tions find their only true satisfaction in obeying it. 

That does all very well for the people who are being 
led out of old environment, but the environment it- 
self is apt to protest ; it cannot see the Finger that points 
away from it. So it was in the days of the Exodus ; so 
it was — ^though very differently — when my parents left 
Chicago. The church expostulated, argued, entreated, 
offered a long vacation, suggested all sorts of easements 
and compromises, would not let their pastor go. He 
was always quite firm when he had made up his mind — 
in other words, when he had surely taken the bearings of 
the Finger — and he did not waver now; but his people 
made everything as hard for him as they possibly could. 
Not that he wholly deplored that, either. He was per- 
fectly human, and he must have found some gratification 
in every tear and word of regret. But his unanswerable 
answer to every suggestion was : "All that does not re- 
move the difficulty; we cannot live in Chicago." 

The wrench was probably worse for my mother than 
for my father. Although I have said that he loved 
Chicago, I have also said that the devotion indicated 
great flexibility on his part, for his nature was not really 
in accord with the dominant traits of the city. But 
my mother made inevitable response to the eager atmos- 
phere. She had many friends there too — ^they meant 
more to her than my father's friends meant to him ; and 
little graves in a cemetery always mean more to a 
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woman than to a man. Altogether, it must have been 
bitterly hard for her to leave Chicago. 

The general conflict is indicated in the text which my 
father chose for his last sermon : "And when he would 
not be persuaded, they ceased, saying, 'The will of the 
Lord be done.' " I find this a significant text. My fa- 
ther was a very modest man, genuinely humble ; to have 
taken an attitude even slightly inclined to a recognition 
of his own importance, he must have been wholly carried 
away from a personal point of view and intent on pre- 
senting the imminent issue as his parishioners saw it. 
It speaks volumes for the pressure of feeling that he 
shotild have been so constrained. 

The church adopted resolutions of resignation to re- 
spond to the letter of resignation which their pastor 
handed in; and the two documents were printed to- 
gether in a pamphlet which voiced the emotion of the 
whole congregation. 

I hope that this time of stress did not last long; it 
must have been harrowing to all concerned. My mother 
was firm in dealing with crises; I hope that she packed 
up and went away as soon as possible. 

Just as I like best to think of my mother in the Chi- 
cago setting, so I find that I take satisfaction in dwell- 
ing upon my father in the Philadelphia environment. 
The temper of the latter city was surely more s)rmpa- 
thetic to his nature than that of the former. I know he 
was sorry to leave Chicago; but I feel sure that he was 
mstantly happy in Philadelphia, and that, in a short time, 
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he would not for anything have changed back again. 
It is with an involuntary sigh of content (surprised re- 
lief lurks in it, too) that I settle down with him into the 
larger leisure, the riper thought, the serenely poised ma- 
turity of the older and more cultured city of the graver 
Bast. 

Nor was the advantage only that of peace and wisdom; 
he was now brought in touch with men of his own age, 
and older, who were more stimulating to him than any 
he had met before, and he found himself at the center 
instead of near the circumference of church activity. 
All this was very quickening to him ; he entered on a new 
phase of life. His former biographer puts it thus : "As 
he had always seemed calm and judicially deliberate 
amid the eager excitements of the West, which were 
intensified at Chicago, so was he always animated and 
energetic amid his quieter surroundings in Philadelphia." 
By the salutary process of denial and contradiction, his 
western experience had fitted him to make more out of 
a congenial environment than if he had known it always. 
The time was just ripe for this process. His youth had 
belonged to Chicago, and his youth was past; middle- 
age was upon him, demanding a maturer civilization. 
Thus it was once more proved — ^as it might be proved 
ever3rwhere, every day — that to those who watch and 
follow the Finger nothing can fall amiss. 

As for my mother: just as I love my father for his 
genuine vital interest in the Chicago life, so I love my 
mother for her quick adaptation to the Philadelphia 
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temper. The adjustment must have been funny at 
first. Perhaps, indeed, the situation retained its humor- 
ous aspect throughout the whole experience, for my 
mother never lost her western briskness. It is said that 
some people, living across the way from the Pine Street 
parsonage, used to call to one another when the new 
pastor's wife started out to do her morning marketing: 
"Oh, look! Come quick! There's Mus. HumiAirey 
going to a fire again." 

On her side, of course, the newcomer observed the 
punctilious ways of the sedate old city with much secret 
amusement. Observed, that is, with her eyes; her ac- 
tions were not always conformable to the secondary 
meaning of the obliging verb. Her swiftness was her 
frequent undoing. I remember one story she told me 
of the first funeral which my father conducted in the 
new parish. He and she had both been warned — in fact, 
they had divined for themselves — ^that a Philadelphia 
funeral, "among the first families," was an occasion of 
state and ceremony. The bereft house was in their 
neighborhood, and they had looked on with awe while 
its shutters were closed and hung with streamers of 
crape, while g^im conveyances came and went, moving 
with an assured dignity, while the undertaker — ^master 
of ceremonies — took possession of the place as if he were 
at the least a prime minister. It was all rather fine; 
the situation was lifted and relieved by such stately treat- 
ment. My father and mother paid their pastoral call 
with grave respect, and made ready for the funeral a 
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little anxiously. Then, at the right time, they presented 
themselves at the solemn, guarded door, and the prime 
minister received and separated them, sending my father 
to obtain the mourner's hat with long black weepers 
which every man must wear that day, and ushering my 
mother into the shadowed dmwing-room among the 
other women. 

My mother always declared that she never forgot her- 
self for one instant ; but I do not believe her. It wotdd 
not have been like her warm heart to fail to go out in 
self-forgetting compassion for the genuine sorrow which 
underlay all this ceremony. At any rate, she had not 
taken three steps inside the door before a black-gloved 
hand touched her arm and a grave voice admonished her : 
"Slower, madam, if you please. Observe the proprieties 
of the occasion." 

The correction came with a shock. My mother re- 
coiled and looked up, mortified and apologetic. But the 
prime minister met her eyes sternly. He had evidently 
had his doubts about her when he had seen her at the 
front door, and he had followed her, fearful that she 
might need curbing. She murmured some acquiescent 
excuse, and took herself more firmly in hand, with all 
her wits about her. Not again would she be caught in 
this transgression ! But she did not leave her seat until 
the service was over; and by that time she had quite 
forgotten herself again in the beauty and poignant sig- 
nificance of the office for the dead. So that, as she left 
the room, once more the arresting hand fell upon her and 
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the measured voice — with a hint of reproach in it this 
time — ^adjured her: "Slower, madam, if you please. 
Observe the proprieties of the occasion." 

Humor as well as mortification was awake by this 
time, and my mother pearly completed her disgrace by 
smiling up into the prime minister's face. But perhaps 
it would not have made any difference if she had so ex- 
pressed herself; the painful exhibition would only have 
formed one consistent feature the more in a wholly dis- 
tressing circumstance. This unaccountable woman was 
destined to bring a thorough confusion on the prime 
minister to-day. As he stood regarding her, wondering 
whether he might safely trust her now out of his sight, 
one of his underlings approached him and spoke to 
him in low, troubled tones. The chief mourner had 
forgotten herself; grief had unhinged her, and she was 
ignoring all the sweet tradition which should be the 
breath of life to her. Instead of accepting the proper 
escort of her husband's nearest relatives on the way to 
the cemetery, she had put in an amazing request that the 
new pastor's wife and no one else should accompany her. 
Utterly startling innovation! The prime minister was 
so disconcerted that for a moment he nearly lost his 
composure and looked as if he would like to shake my 
mother. But he was not long in perceiving that, of the 
two courses now open to him, the least indiscreet, least 
indecorous one was that of deference to the wish of the 
chief mourner; and with a truly magnificent air of 
grieved and protesting concession, he led my mother to 
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the first carriage. He kept his eye — with a hovering 
hand — on her at the cemetery, and she was careful to 
measure her steps and regulate her motions. But the 
poor blinded widow clung to her recklessly, and she was 
forced into a position of prominence which entirely sub- 
verted the Philadelphia tradition. 

Those readers who, like myself, have known my 
mother during the latter half of her life, will agree with 
me that this story affords an amusing surprise. That 
she, of all people, should ever have been taken to task 
for even the smallest breach of propriety I In all my 
experience with her, she was unerringly decorous, at- 
tached to law and order, in love with the forms and cere- 
monies of social life. I cannot imagine her committing 
an offense against "good form." Perhaps she acquired 
the aptitude in Philadelphia; or, more likely, Philadel- 
phia developed it in her, and that was why she adjusted 
herself so promptly and spontaneously to the new en- 
vironment. Certainly, the love of prescribed usage must 
have been in her nature; for zest is a thing which be- 
trays itself — ^whether it comes from the heart or not — 
and there was no doubting her mature delight in cere- 
mony. I have seen her eyes shine and her face light up 
with her sheer pleasure in the faultlessness of some so- 
cial f tmction. She was deeply conventional, in the warm, 
human, friendly sense of wanting to like what other peo- 
ple liked, of trusting the verdict of the world, of re- 
sponding to the pulse of the ages. I have never known 
anyone who could inform the dry bones of fashion with 
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such significance. In matters of dress and deportment, 
she was always on the side of the majority, and prided 
herself on conformity — never on innovation. All this 
makes the memory of the prime minister very precious 
to me. 

Nowadays, Philadelphia is much like any other mod- 
em city ; but forty years ago it had quaint characteristics 
which set it apart from all other communities. These 
traits were all in the line of convention, of observance, 
of propriety; domestic as well as social life was care- 
fully regulated. My mother liked it, but she was too 
fresh from Chicago not to feel the humor of the con- 
trast; and her iirst impressions persisted, so that there 
was always a hint of delighted laughter in her descrip- 
tions to me of the life which she and my father led in 
their new parish. 

All the houses were exactly alike. You had only to 
learn the dimensions and arrangement of one to be at 
home everywhere. This system had its advantages: 
dinner guests could mount unerringly to the right dress- 
ing-room; and burglars must have found their paths 
wonderfully simplified for them. If you wanted to 
move, too — but then of course you never did want to 
move in old Philadelphia. As for the ease of obeying 
the dictum that furniture must all conform to one pat- 
tern, that necessity probably lay at the bottom of the 
similarity of the houses — or else the two similarities 
sprang from the same deep instinct. 
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I suppose it was the inexorable standard that prompt- 
ed the acquisition of a new set of drawing-room furni- 
ture for the parsonage. An entire new set ! I never saw 
it, or, if I did, I have forgotten it ; but its glories are as 
dazzlingly present to my imagination now as if I were 
sitting on one of its brocade chairs. I have said that 
my mother loved pretty things; I suspect her of a sort 
of passion for that furniture. It was red brocade and 
was set forth with extreme precision on a red velvet car- 
pet, while long and heavy lace window curtains subdued 
its radiance. It probably represented the first consid- 
erable purchase which the prudent pastor's wife had ever 
made for her house, and that was one reason why she 
doted on it so. Though she had never known anything 
but a limited scale of expenditure, she had it in her to 
lavish thousands; and the comparative luxury of my 
father's Philadelphia salary — ^the largest he ever received 
— ^meant a good deal to her. 

That set of furniture! My mother was one who in- 
stinctively kept up with her times; her taste developed 
as spontaneously and unconsciously as the marching 
seasons. So that, when she described to me the perfec- 
tion of the Philadelphia drawing-room, she was inhab- 
iting a room as different as possible from the old scene 
of her delight, and not for an3rthing would she have ex- 
changed her hard floor and rugs for a velvet carpet, or 
her diverse wicker chairs for brocade uniformity. Yet 
the old pleasure lived and kindled such an immortal con- 
viction in her that her eyes shone with admiration as she 
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remembered it. I used to love to watch her expression 
as she dwelt on the subject: whole-souled satisfaction 
and pride, modified presently by a vague misgiving, and 
passing finally into an amused deprecation which I found 
utterly charming. 

The drawing-room pictures were as precise and regu- 
lar as the chairs, and my father and mother took infi- 
nite pains in hanging them. I think they were large en- 
gravings, of a uniform size, in uniform frames; and I 
know that they balanced one another exactly on the wall, 
for my mother has told me how carefully my father 
measured the distances from ceiling, floor, and window. 
He stood on the step-ladder and she stood off in the 
middle of the floor, gauging and criticizing. "No, Zeph, 
that's too high — ^about half an inch. Well, the wire 
must have slipped. So ! that's better, that's just right." 

The mantel ornaments balanced too, and the curtains 
were draped in precisely the same folds. Exactly in the 
middle of the carpet, under the glass chandelier, stood 
a well-ordered table, with its "Song of the Bell" and 
"Elegy in a Country Churchyard," arranged on it in 
neat piles. It all sounds dreary enough to us now, but 
it was beautiful then; and I am sure that my mother 
gave it a touch (what my father called "the Hattie 
touch") which made it homelike for all times and stand- 
ards. At any rate, no other room has ever had to her 
half the dear significance of that drawing-room. 

Daily life in Philadelphia was as carefully ordered 
and uniform as everything else. All families had their 
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breakfast at eight o'clock, dinner at three, and supper at 
seven. The proper calling hours were from twelve to 
three. My father liked the long mornings, and profited 
by them for sessions of study the like of which he had 
never known before. He had a "sancttmi" in the church, 
and thither he retired after breakfast every day, emerg- 
ing only in time for dinner unless my mother summoned 
him by the established password of a peculiar knock on 
his door. What royal times he had in that study ! Many 
excellent sermons were the fruit of its seclusion, and 
also the knowledge which fitted him for the next and 
the last stage in his life work. The Lane Seminary pro- 
fessor was formed in that room. 

One of the Philadelphia rules which I like to remem- 
ber was that which ordained the scrubbing of the mar- 
ble front doorsteps every Sajturday morning at ten 
o'clock. Punctual as the hour, a vendor of marble dust 
appeared in the street, and all the doorsteps blossomed 
forth with white-capped maids and shining pails and 
neat scrubbing brushes. Then such a busy swish and 
clatter all up and down the orderly blocks, and such a 
merry exchange of the decorous gossip of the last week ! 
The picture is a pretty and cheerful one. 

There were more maids in the Philadelphia parsonage 
than in Chicago. My father's salary made itself felt in 
other directions that that of parlor furniture. It is 
good to think that my mother had a greater freedom 
from care than she had ever dreamed of before. Nor 
did she at all mind the greater pressure of social obli- 
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gation which her position entailed. Rather, I think that 
she liked it immensely. She thoroughly enjoyed the 
roles of guest and hostess. She was very happy in her 
new home. 

I have said that Chicago marked the high tide of my 
father's and mother's life, and that is probably true. 
But there is just as much fullness in a tide when it turns 
to ebb as there was when it flowed, and a more thrilling 
significance. One trusts the power of a life that has 
done climbing, has learned its shore, and, facing the 
other way now, out toward the limitless ocean again, 
mightily gathers its waves for its retreat. They smite 
the shore still — ^those waves — ^and they wear the rock as 
potently as ever; but there is more of the eternal than of 
the temporal in them, and that is very good. My fa- 
ther's full maturity came to him in Philadelphia. 

My mother's too? No; my mother's delayed, waiting 
the supreme lesson of pain which my father was spared. 



IX 

THE stories of Philadelphia life which I remember^ 
mostly concern the so-called "lower classes." 
But one of them, all the better for that, illus- 
trates the community reverence for decorum and exact 
observance. 

Sally was a parishioner whom my father and mother 
befriended in the sudden loss of her husband and in the 
subsequent search for work to support herself and her 
child. She was a good woman, self-respecting, digni- 
fied; and she accepted her difficult lot without complaint. 
She had always been poor, and she made no fuss about 
being poorer. But one day, after two or three years of 
widowhood, she waylaid my father on the street and 
made a communication to him which sent him chuckling 
home to my mother, eager to share the news. 

"Hattie, there's going to be a wedding in our house 
to-night. You never can guess — " 

Of course she couldn't; but, out of loyalty to the 
familiar game, she made two attempts ; then, 

^Sally!" my father announced; and, 

'Sally?" my mother echoed in most gratifying sur- 
prise. 

"The man's a policeman — ^no church man, I guess, but 
a good, straight fellow, a widower with a little girl. He 
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can support Sally well, and of course socially his posi- 
tion gives her a big step up. She is very much pleased." 

I think my dear mother paused a moment, soberly re- 
flecting on the beauty of faithfulness — Sally had seemed 
to love and mourn her iirst husband deeply — but she 
shook off the wistful shade in an instant and turned with 
a whole heart to her preparations for the ceremony. 

Impromptu weddings were no more infrequent in this 
parsonage than in any other, and my mother was quite 
accustomed to taking them as they came. But this wed- 
ding was different from the usual brief "tying the 
knot." Sally was an old friend, and her pastor's wife 
wanted to treat her as such. Therefore, a cake was 
baked and coffee was ordered for the evening. 

My oldest sister was a young lady by this time, and a 
lively cousin, just her own age, was visiting her. The 
two girls were eager with interest in the event of the 
day, and begged to be allowed to witness the ceremony. 

"If you won't laugh." My mother turned a dubious 
eye on the lively cousin. "These weddings are sometimes 
funny, you know; and I wouldn't for an3rthing have 
Sally's feelings hurt." 

"Oh, no. Aunt Hattie; I promise. I'll run away if I 
can't behave. You'll see. I'll really be good." 

Accordingly, it was quite a little procession that came 
down the stairs of the parsonage to welcome the wed- 
ding party, when it arrived. 

And it was quite a wedding party. Both Sally and 
the policeman had many friends. 
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"Oh, Aunt Hattie, see what a lot of people!" whis- 
pered the lively cousin. "How shall I know which is 
the bride?" 

"By her dress, I suppose," replied my mother, used 
to the wedding finery of these occasions, remembering 
also that it was the custom among people of Sally's 
class for the groom to furnish the bride's attire, and 
thinking that a policeman would surely do something 
handsome in this line. But the words were hardly out of 
her mouth before her searching eye found Sally, and she 
came to a startled pause. 

A full suit of mourning from top to toe — ^this was the 
wedding garment in which Sally presented herself: 
black dress, black bonnet with long black veil, black 
gloves, a black-bordered handkerchief. She was a strik- 
ing figure. Her expression was a study, compounded 
of the diverse elements proper to antipodal experiences ; 
but strong satisfaction unified it in a copiplacent whole. 

The lively cousin vanished with a desperate cough. 
Even my father was taken aback and transiently at a 
loss. But my mother recovered her poise, as a swift 
flash of intuition showed her the meaning of the strange 
situation. Sally had not put on mourning after the 
death of her first husband ; she had not been able to af- 
ford the whole conventional outfit, and so, with fine 
Philadelphia discrimination, she had completely re- 
frained. But baffled etiquette, lurking in her, had merely 
bided a possible chance; and when it saw its way dear, 
it put forth an urgent claim. The policeman was rich« 
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he was generous ; he gave her a big bill to buy her wed- 
ding dress. Should she lose the unique opportunity of 
retrieving the one gross negligence of her exemplary 
life? A widow, re-marrying, ought not of course to 
wear white anjrway, and black was becoming to Sally. 
She was distinctly a fine figure of a woman, as she stood 
there in her somber draperies; and, agreeably conscious 
of producing an effect, she doubtless prided herself on 
her skill in achieving a double tribute which sonUe 
women have found impracticable. 

Although they had both been married before, Sally 
and the policeman seemed to have forgotten the cus- 
tomary details of the ceremony. But perhaps they were 
confused by the presence — ^altogether uncustomary — of 
their respective children. These innovations in the line 
of wedding attendants they both insisted on clasping 
firmly by the hand and leading with them to the altar. 
The arrangement would have done all very well, if Sally 
had taken her little boy in her left hand and the police- 
man had led his little girl by the right ; but unfortunately, 
they reversed these positions, and confusion fell upon 
them. My father, waiting, book in hand, tried to help 
them out by speaking unobtrusively. 

"You stand on Sally's right hand, you know," he mur- 
mured to the groom. "Take your little girl by the other 
hand." 

But when the policeman, gyrating desperately, tried to 
obey these injunctions, Sally and her little girl also 
changed their positions, and a hopeless tangle ensued. 
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For a moment or two, the scene was so funny that my 
father and mother were just put to it to preserve their 
composure; and the lively cousin ran constantly in and 
out of the room, torn between two fears of loss — that 
of her self-control and that of one turn of the episode. 
Round and round went the bridal pair, now with their 
backs to each other, now facing each other, now with 
the two children together between them, now with the 
children cut loose and frightened and dodging about 
Sally's skirts. My father was always very grave in his 
performance of the marriage ceremony; he never lost 
sight of its solemn meaning, and he loved to impress its 
seriousness on all who witnessed it. I can see him clear- 
ly, standing with his book open before him, the words 
of earnest admonition already on his lips, and a dear, 
high look of reverence and authority struggling with ir- 
repressible humor in his quiet eyes. He did not dare 
look at my mother, nor she at him. Finally, he laid 
down his book, put one hand on the policeman's shoulder 
and the other, very respectfully, on the edge of Sally's 
veil, and, steadying the two in their orbits, brought them, 
satellites and all, into place before him. Then, with 
extra solemnity, he proceeded to make them man and 
wife. 

After the ceremony, there followed a small reception. 
Congratulations were proffered in due form; and the 
cake and coffee were served to all the guests. The lively 
cousin and my older sister helped with a will. But when 
there was nothing more to be eaten and seemingly noth- 
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ing more to be said, my mother glanced at my father 
(she knew that he had an engagement that evening) 
and brought a skilful pause to bear upon the conversa- 
tion. At once the policeman seated himself — ^that being 
the easiest way to take command of the situation when 
every one else was standing — and leaned back, folding 
his arms. He had evidently been waiting for a chance to 
deliver himself of a further careful contribution to the 
program of the evening. 

"Dr. Htmiphrey," he said, clearing his throat, "I had 
a Christian father, I had a Christian mother, IVe had 
one Christian wife, and now IVe got another." 

The recent pause reasserted itself; but it was no 
longer skilful, it was devoid of all volition. It hung like 
a pall over the roomful of people, waiting on the pastor's 
reply. There was awe in it, there was suspense in it, 
there was also the sound of my cousin choking in the 
hall. Above all, there was complacency in it ; the police- 
man and his bride and their friends looked about on 
one another with honest pride. 

My father was easily disconcerted, and he had not a 
quick re-selfpossession ; I think he must have been nearly 
undone by the present crisis. But he had to say some- 
thing; he rallied his forces, still avoiding my mother's 
eye. 

"I am glad," he said pleasantly, "that you ascribe so 
much importance to Christian influences." 

"Why, Dr. Humphrey," — ^the policeman had been tip- 
ping his chair back on its hind legs, but now he brought 
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it down on all fours with a thump — "why, Dr. Hum- 
phrey, I regard the Christian Church as lying at the 
foundation of all our civil and educational institutions." 

Then he was in for it, and for half an hour or so he 
discoursed fluently, while the admiring guests hung on 
his words and the lively cousin agonized in a comer of 
the room. As for my father — oh, my dear father! I 
know how courteously he stood, listening and respond- 
ing, commenting and questioning, and avoiding my moth- 
er's eye. He was sure to have sent that policeman away 
with the happy impression that he and "the doctor" had 
met each other on the common manly gpround of a seri- 
ous discussion. 

A wedding trip was not an obligatory tribute to con- 
vention among the people of Sally's class, but a prompt 
airing of the wedding clothes was very much in order. 
Accordingly, my father and mother looked forward to 
Sally's appearance in church on the following Sunday. 
They so far departed from their habitual reserve in re- 
gard to parish matters as to warn several of the bride's 
old employers that they must be on their guard against 
undue surprise when they saw her. There was, there- 
fore, a pleasant little stir of discreetly subdued attention 
when Sally and the policeman walked up the aisle — ^he 
in impeccable citizen's clothes, she in deep mourning, 
each of them, as at the wedding, leading a child by the 
hand. People smiled cautiously at one another behind 
the satisfied backs of the pair; but again my father 
avoided my mother's eye. 
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I have already written the story of Mary Mecome. 
But it belongs in this narrative, and it was one of the 
most beautiful episodes in my mother's life. Therefore, 
I shall have to repeat it, trusting that — as is doubtless 
the case — not many of my present readers will have read 
the former tale, and also that a slightly different point 
of view will enable me to write the story differently. 

Mary was one of the tiniest members of my father's 
Philadelphia chutch. But she was not a child; she was 
a mature woman, of an age unknown even to herself. 
She had been brought up in a Foundling's Home, and the 
whole question of her origin was shrouded in mystery. 
This did not disturb her; she was quite capable of or- 
ganizing her own destiny. She chose the twenty-second 
of February as her birthday, and left the year unchal- 
lenged. 

It is hardly fair to call her a dwarf; that term has a 
taint of deformity, and she was well proportioned. But 
she was only a little over four feet in height. She earned 
her living by scrubbing floors, cleaning windows, and the 
like — doubtless a very lucrative trade in immaculate 
Philadelphia. She lived in one room over a bakery; and 
in that small compass achieved a warm, cheery home- 
likeness which I never remember (I had some experi- 
ence of it later) without a comforted glow of the heart. 

She was very independent — rather offish and difficult 
with most of her patrons. She never had many friends, 
neither wanting nor deserving them. She lived her 
inner life quite alone — ^until my mother came. 
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It is certainly true that love of some sort is the su- 
preme flowering of a life; but just why the popular 
verdict should give the highest place to the love existing 
between man and woman I am not able wholly to under- 
stand. The love of friends is more unselfish and is fre- 
quently more enduring; there is real passion in it too — 
the pure, single flame of service. As for the love which 
Mary Mecome bestowed on my mother, I have never 
seen nor heard nor read of an)rthing more lovely. 

I think it welled up in her at once, with the spontaneity 
of a long hidden spring; but she was able to assign rea- 
sons for it. One of these was the care she received when 
she was suddenly taken ill in the midst of a day's work 
at the parsonage. My mother put her to bed and kept 
her overnight. Another was the gift of a wrapper when 
she was sick at the hospital (with all her energy, she 
was never very strong). "She gave it to me right off 
her own back," she was wont to declare ; and though 
such immediate transfer would seem to have involved 
certain awkward improbabilities, and my mother denied 
the whole circumstance, Mary stuck to her belief. 

She loved my father, too, but she stood rather in awe 
of him — ^a unique tribute, by the way, for Mary to pay 
anyone. There is some tale about a carpet which lurks 
in the penumbra of my memory. Is it that Mary once 
laid a carpet in the parsoniage and that my father came 
into the room and looked at her work, making no com- 
ment ; that she then concluded, from his silence and from 
the super-serious expression which his face often wore 
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in repose, that he was not pleased, and so she took the 
carpet up and laid it all over again? Well, that is the 
spirit of the story, whether or not I have got the sub- 
stance true to reality. 

She was soon a familiar figure in the parsonage, com- 
ing and going, not only when she was engaged for work, 
but dropping in on all sorts of helpful errands. She 
called my mother her "bosom friend"; and the term 
spoke volumes for my mother's attitude towards her. 
But her perfect phrase she achieved later, when the 
bosom friend had left Philadelphia, and intercourse was 
restricted to letters. "Dear You," was always her epis- 
tolary form of address. 

Service being Mary's idea of love, my mother and fa- 
ther soon found themselves overwhelmed with atten- 
tions. Such lavishly embroidered towels! Such table- 
cloths, with a huge H in every comer ! Such quilts and 
spreads and napkins ! Mary was a clever needle-woman, 
and she saw nothing better to do with her evenings than 
to devote them to the cause of her friend's linen- 
closet. Her usually accurate sense of fitness and pro- 
portion would have nothing to do with this relation; 
and she gave my mother a great many more things than 
she could possibly use. But the case was a clear one 
from Mary's point of view: she had found what she 
wanted to do with her life and she was doing it. The sit- 
uation might have been embarrassing for my father 
and mother, if they had not long ago in their favored 
lives been obliged to learn the gracious lesson of receiv- 
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ing. As it was, I fear that they sometimes rebelled. 
Human nature is quite as prone to hate to receive exorbi- 
tant favors as to covet them. Like every other social 
process, the development of the acquisitive faculty goes 
with a pendulum or a spiral motion: first, the natural 
greed of the child of nature, then the reaction to a fas- 
tidious independence, then the gentle taking thought of 
another's point of view and the return to receptiveness. 
My mother understood that it made people happy to give 
things to her, so she let them do it. But it required real 
grace to stand always at the receipt of Mary's bounty. 

This friendship, like every other affection which ever 
concerned my mother, was an affair for a lifetime; and 
Mary's most beautiful service came later, after my fa- 
ther's death. I shall touch upon it in time. But, mean- 
time, her devotion was one of the distinctive features of 
the Philadelphia pastorate. 

It was in Philadelphia that my parents found them- 
selves called upon to entertain a Hindoo priest who had 
come to this country to study American ways and reli- 
gion. 

I think that his visit was unexpected ; I know that his 
arrival was, for the news of it startled my mother in 
her preparations for my sister's first formal dinner. 
What should she do? Let him come? Why, of course; 
she could not do anything else. But she was discon- 
certed by the introduction of this wholly strange element 
into her carefully planned entertainment. Who could 
possibly tell what kind of a creature a Hindoo priest 
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might be, and what effect his presence might have on an 
American gathering? My sister was even rather mi- 
happy — she wanted her first dinner party to be a suc- 
cess. 

Fortunately, the unimaginable guest was a little late in 
arriving, and my mother had a chance to warn the as- 
sembled young people of the expected advent and to 
invoke their tolerance. But she need not have bothered 
herself. Even in Philadelphia, the young are eager after 
novelty ; and this particular novelty had it in him to win 
all hearts. When he entered the drawing-room, there 
was a incredulous stir and then a rapturous silence. Clad 
in his long white robes, with his turban surmounting his 
fine dark face, with his thoughtful eyes alight, with his 
hand extended in the European gesture which, being 
new to him, he made impressive by his studied grace, he 
was a royally beautiful presence and he commanded the 
scene. My sister's fears were allayed; there was no 
question about the success of her dinner party. The 
charm of the new guest flowed around the board, em- 
bracing and warming every other individuality. He 
talked, he interrogated, he laughed, he deferred to my 
sister with perfect tact and S3rmpathy. He turned his 
occasional hesitation into an added grace by his manner 
of appealing to my mother. He had never seen an oyster 
before, and when he found himself face to face with a 
number of these naked bivalves, he bent a serious, silent, 
pondering look on them. He took up his fork, made a 
tentative pass ; then glanced at my mother, and, with an 
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inimitable smile, said earnestly to her, "Madam, you 
have me at your mercy." 

His whole visit was a continuous pleasure to the pas- 
tor's family. He discussed theology with my father, 
taught my sister some rudiments of his language, and ex- 
plored the city in company with my mother. These 
latter expeditions must have been something of an or- 
deal sometimes ; for the guest generally wore his native 
costume, and he was a conspicuous figure in the demure 
streets of Philadelphia. The aristocracy gave him no 
trouble. With the sure instinct of their class, they rec- 
ognized his own social pre-eminence and rather gloried 
in his graceful, noble presence in their city. But the 
fire-and-accident-crowd was as uncompromising in Phil- 
adelphia as everjrwhere else, and once or twice they paid 
my mother and her strange companion embarrassing at- 
tentions. On one occasion, they followed them, laugh- 
ing and commenting, until my mother could no longer 
bear the situation. Turning upon the crowd, she mounted 
a doorstep and made a little speech. She introduced the 
Hindoo priest, she explained his position in his coun- 
try and the nature of his errand to America, she ex- 
pressed the hope that, as our national manners were 
under inspection by the distinguished stranger, we would 
none of us do anything to give him a rude impression. 
The picture is one among the many which, not having 
seen, I yet tenderly cherish: my dear mother, mounted 
upon the door-step, facing the street crowd, intent upon 
the defense of her picturesque guest, while he — ^white- 
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robed, swarthy — stands beside her, a little anxious but 
smiling and ingratiating. The crowd dispersed in silence 
when the speech was over. 

My mother made almost as many warm friends in 
Philadelphia as she had made in Chicago; and her life 
was thus doubly enlarged and enriched, for none of the 
former ties was weakened by absence. She began to 
develop the wonderful gift for letter writing which 
stood her and her friends in such good stead during the 
latter half of her life. Her two sets of intimates— east- 
em and western — ^were very diflferent and quite distinct ; 
I cannot remember that they ever had much to do with 
one another. But she gave her real self to them both, 
and loved them whole-heartedly. 



X 

DURING the Philadelphia sojourn, in the sximmer 
of 1872, my father and mother and two sisters 
took their first trip abroad. l*he journey was 
the lavish gift of their parishioners. 

A trip abroad meant a good deal more in those days 
than it does now ; and it meant more to my parents than 
to many people. My father especially, through all his 
thoughtful, scholarly life, had read and dreamed of far 
countries, not expecting to see them but picturing them 
in his imagination. He was one who, without any par- 
ticular taking thought, was always well "prepared" for 
a sight of historic lands. Nevertheless, when they found 
that they were going to have an opportunity to visit the 
old world, he and my mother did take thought, diligently. 
They read books of travel and history, they studied maps, 
they consulted guide books, they planned out a careful 
course to include as many countries as possible and yet 
allow time to do justice to each of them. They had a 
busy and happy time, getting ready to sail. Then, in 
June, they departed, bearing the anxious wishes of their 
whole congregation and — ^as was usual in their gifted 
career — so many significant bits of paper, appointed to 
yield up their virtue on foreign soil, that our household 
is still the richer for that long past trip. 
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Why is it that ahnost all accounts of foreign travel are 
so tedious ? I am sure that my readers are now bracing 
themselves to endure, or perhaps to skip, some weary 
pages. But, somewhat to my own surprise, I find that I 
really know very little about my parents* highly important 
journey beyond seas. Odd ? Unfortunate ? So it would 
seem at the first realization ; but on second thought, my 
ignorance yields a significant side-light on my mother's 
wisdom. She understood the curious truth involved in 
the question mooted above ; and, with her unerring scent 
for the interesting and compelling substance of narra- 
tive, she seldom talked to me about her travels. 

I know that the family landed in England, and went to 
London and Oxford and Cambridge, and up among the 
Lakes, and into Scotland. I know that, in the latter 
country, they were harassed by the adhesive companion- 
ship of some uncongenial compatriots, and were put to 
it to secure any sort of privacy without giving offense. 
That was a shame ; even at this late day, I bitterly resent 
it. They seem to have been quite angelic about the an- 
noying situation ; I cannot remember that they ever made 
any effort for freedom. Only my mother attempted one 
little surreptitious sally. That was at the Trossachs. 
The glorious valley was shrouded in mist when the 
crowding, ejaculating party drove through it at the close 
of a rainy day; and the clouds and the adjectives taken 
together completed a disappointment that was hard to 
bear. The Trossachs was one of the places which my 
mother had most wanted to see. Therefore, taking note 
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of the fact that the hotel at which they presently stopped 
for the night was at no great distance from the spot of 
her frustrated admiration, she secretly resolved to get up 
early the next morning and walk back to it. I doubt if 
she even invited my father to accompany her. Certainly, 
he did not do so. Alone in the dawn, she started forth, 
trudging happily. Alas, however! her usually accurate 
sense of direction failed her without her suspecting it; 
and she took a wrong turn which carried her several con- 
fident miles away from her goal. When, becoming 
vaguely uneasy at last, she inquired her way of a pass- 
ing peasant, she was directed back and beyond, with a 
wide sweep of the hand. It was too cruel ! I know that 
my own sense of hiunor would never have been equal to 
the emergency; but my mother never told the story 
without laughing heartily. One can only hope that she 
found the refreshment which comes as much from what 
one does not seek as from what one does seek in the 
versatile out-of-doors, and that the morning walk rested 
and purged her from her annoyance. The peasant car- 
ried her back to the hotel in his cart, and only my father 
(who refrained from laughing at her just then) was any 
the wiser for her adventure. 

I mentioned London, in passing, as one of their stop- 
ping places ; but I shall have to return to it, for it was the 
scene of an incident which I should indeed be sorry to 
have forgotten. 

Westminster Abbey cast over my parents the spell 
with which it seems always to dominate the hearts of 
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Americans. Their hotel was near it, and they spent 
much time wandering in its shadowy aisles and studying 
its treasures. My mother was especially faithful; she 
went into the church almost every day. By and by she 
began to notice a certain verger who, for his part, had 
evidently long been noticing her. He was a little man, 
gray-haired, pompous, with a large manner of walking 
and gesturing — a sort of grandiloquence. But his ex- 
pression was mild and respectful, and when one day he 
waylaid my mother, she very willingly stopped to speak 
with him. 

"Madam," he said, "pardon me; but I have seen you 
here so often and you appear to take such an interest in 
the Abbey that I have ventured to address you. I trust 
that I give no offense." 

My mother assured him of her entire peace of mind 
towards him. 

"I myself have been in the Abbey almost as long as I 
can remember; in one capacity or another I have served 
it all my life. Therefore I know it very well; and I 
shall be glad to show it to you if you will allow me." 

There was nothing on the surface of this speech to dis- 
tinguish it from any ordinary bid for the largesse of an 
American tip ; but my mother looked below the surface, 
and saw that a spirit of pure hospitality was prompting 
the verger to offer her an unusual opportunity. She 
thanked him warmly and put herself instantly in his 
hands. 
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It was a notable afternoon that she spent then, explor- 
ing dim nooks of the old Abbey, gazing at things that 
were not commonly given to the scrutiny of tourists, lis- 
tening eagerly to the tales and the historical information . 
which the old verger expounded to her in his stately 
English. His style of narrative was so impressive that 
even the most familiar tombs took on a new significance 
as he discoursed about them. He did most of the talk- 
ing, but she managed a brief antiphonal sort of response 
now and then, trying to speak so to the point as to urge 
him to fresh heights of eloquence. They both had a 
glorious time. 

There was one impulse which very few people could 
ever resist in my mother's presence, and that was a 
prompting to say something to her about themselves, 
about their own personal lives. She invited confidence 
as the sun invites the flower. It would seem that the 
old verger might have been so given over to his great 
theme that he would have had no thought for personal- 
ities. But he too was human; he felt the power of the 
S3rmpathetic womanhood beside him, unconsciously com- 
pelling some word from his own heart; and, as the two 
of them retraced their steps past a chapel which they 
had already investigated and a brief silence fell, he said 
respectfully, hesitating a little. 

"Madam, you are from America. May I venture to 
ask from what city?" 

"From Philadelphia." 
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'Thiladelphia !" He paused in his stately transit of 
an aisle and gazed at my mother, his whole face changing 
from the high light of impersonal enthusiasm to a softer, 
deeper glow of human tenderness. He clasped his 
dramatic old hands underneath his flowing sleeves. 
"From Philadelphia! The very place! You know my 
children, then, my children, the Magiltans." 

My mother always said that it was impossible to re- 
produce the note of confident pride with which the old 
man brought out this name. He had not spoken so 
ringingly of Nelson or Edward, the Confessor. She 
also said that she would have given double the fee which 
she meant to oflFer her guide if she could only have 
answered, "Yes, of course; I know them very well." 
But, search her mind as she might, she could not remem- 
ber that she had ever heard of any Magiltan family in 
Philadelphia, and she was obliged to shake her head 
apologetically. 

"You do not know them? The Magiltans! But per- 
haps you have not been there very long. Of course you 
will know them in time ; and I will see to it that they also 
know you." 

If my mother had feared to wound the old man's 
sense of importance by her ignorance of his family, she 
might have spared her compunctions. His pitying gal- 
lantry was all concerned to excuse and cover up her in- 
explicable gap of intelligence. He made haste to change 
the subject. They had by this time reached the grave 
of Charles Dickens, and the conversation turned natural- 
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ly to the recent gathering of this great man to the com- 
pany of his predecessors in the illustrious place. More 
eloquent than ever, the verger fairly transfixed my* 
mother with his account of the funeral, his description of 
the other great men who had come to pay a last tribute 
to their fallen comrade, his sounding peroration of the 
ceremony. The recent personal interlude in their offi- 
cial intercourse worked a subtle heightening of his zeal. 
He must do his utmost to help this woman who seemed 
so intelligent, but whose home life was so limited that, 
living in Philadelphia, she did not know the Magiltans. 

"I was so favored" — ^he dropped his voice — "as to be 
one of those appointed to guard the unclosed tomb dur- 
ing the night. It was a great experience. My watch fell 
in the midnight hours ; and, as I paced up and down all 
alone, I seemed to stand not only in the presence of the 
mighty dead but also in that of the deathless shades of 
Micawber and Swiveller. I stood long, gazing into the 
tomb and thinking of the grandeur of the man who now 
slept there. Finally, I stooped and reached my hand 
down till it rested on the flowers that hid the coffin. 
They were very many ; the tomb was to be closed in the 
early morning; I thought there would be no offense in 
my taking a few blossoms. So I carefully brought up 
a handful of roses ; and when I returned to my home in 
the morning, I pressed them in my' rude way. Also in 
my rude way, I mounted and framed them. Madam!" 
he turned on my mother slowly, "madam, it would give 
me great pleasure to present these flowers to you." 
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This speech was a tritimphant success — ^a dramatic 
achievement as well as a signal masterpiece of gener- 
osity. Its climax was so unexpected that my mother 
fairly recoiled, lost her breath, was unable to speak. The 
orator should have interpreted her startled silence in 
the light of his finer understanding and been pleased 
with it. But his intuition failed him. 

"Ah!" There was a comical, touching note of sud- 
den mortification in his sonorous voice. "You do not 
wish it. Very well. Pray pardon me." 

My mother made all possible haste to recover herself 
and to reassure her companion as to her grateful but 
overwhelmed state of mind ; and there followed a pretty 
scene of gracious urging on his part and equally gracious 
acknowledgment and protest on hers. Finally, there was 
nothing for it but that she should give him her hotel ad- 
dress, receiving in exchange the address of the Magil- 
tans ; and they parted, never to see each other again (my 
mother was leaving the next day), but surely never to 
forget each other. 

When my mother had had an adventure like this, she 
could never wait to get home and tell my father about 
it. She now made all speed to her hotel, and burst into 
her little private parlor. Luckily, my father was there; 
and so was a caller, a member of the Philadelphia church 
who happened to be in London. The two men listened 
with interest to the engaging story ; and when my mother 
produced the card bearing the Magiltan address, the 
caller gave a great shout of laughter. 
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"You mean to say you don't know the Magiltans? 
Why, I'm ahnost as surprised as the verger; only, of 
course, I understand your pastoral limitations better than 
he. The Magiltans, dear Mrs. Humphrey, are a world- 
famous troupe of acrobats." 

When the general mirth had subsided a little, even my 
trusting father agreed that the historic flowers had bet- 
ter not be too confidently expected. "Did you give him 
an3rthing for them, Hattie?" "Why, no, Zeph, of course 
not; that would have hurt his feelings." "Ah, well, 
then — " The two men smiled at each other with the 
look of amused indulgence which masculine worldly wis- 
dom delights to display toward unworldly feminine ig- 
norance. But my mother smiled to herself with the 
reciprocal tolerance of a clear-eyed woman who knows 
what she is about. Doubtless she found my father's 
role of worldly wisdom particularly amusing. She said 
nothing more till the package arrived; and even then, 
she said nothing at first, but undid the wrappings in the 
significant silence which is the charitable woman's way 
of getting around the offense of saying, "I told you 
so." The Philadelphia parishioner, who was staying to 
dinner, looked on with my father in a corresponding 
silence of humility. 

It was a real triumph which my mother enjoyed. The 
gift was at once seen to be a thing of value to a Dickens 
lover. The verger's "rude way" of pressing and mount- 
ing was only an oratorical term; he had shown a good 
deal of skill in his manipulations. The flowers were 
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neatly arranged in the form of a wreath, and they were 
covered with glass and framed, like any picture. On the 
back was written, in a clear but ornate hand, "Flowers 
from the grave of Charles Dickens. Presented to Mrs. 
Humphrey by the Father of the Magiltans." 

I need hardly say that this wreath still forms one of 
the treasures of our household. 

The travellers went up to Ireland; — and, here again, 
not for anything would I have forgotten the story which 
springs to my memory. 

In the Philadelphia parsonage, there was at this time 
an Irish maid between whom and my mother there had 
developed the usual warm relation which bound all 
worthy servants to this admirable mistress. Shortly be- 
fore the date of sailing, Maggie had entered my moth- 
er's room, hesitating, but bearing a great package in her 
arms. "Mrs. Humphrey," she said, "I do hate to ask 
you — ^but you're so kind — ^and if you're going to Dublin, 
you'll not be far from my old home. Would you — I 
wonder if you would — " My mother's heart misgave her 
at the size of the package, but nevertheless, she antici- 
pated Maggie's halting request. "You want me to carry 
a present from you? Why, certainly, Maggie; I shall 
be glad to. It is very loving and nice in you to want to 
send something home. May I see what it is?" 

A red plush photograph album — enormous, with heavy 
gilt clasps, and with pages enough for all the generations 
of ^un — emerged from the wrapping paper. The fam- 
ily baggage was to be the lightest possible on this trip, and 
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it was already compactly arranged; there was no room 
left in the trunks. But my mother did not hesitate. She 
received the commission with all the air of being im- 
mensely flattered by it, and she parried her family's sup- 
pressed but emphatic expostulations around the supper 
table. 

"Never mind, you need none of you bother. I shall 
put a shawl-strap around it and carry it myself." 

Which was precisely what she did. She and the album 
were inseparable companions on all their travels from 
place to place, until at last she delivered the tribute into 
Maggie's mother's hands. 

The last stage of the undertaking was one which she 
used to dwell upon with delight, it was so interesting and 
so picturesque. She and my father and the album took 
a jaunting car from a little village somewhere near Dub- 
lin, and drove out through the lovely green Irish coun- 
try until they reached a hovel, incredibly small and im- 
possibly occupied. One end of the single smoky room 
was fenced oflf with boards over which a cow's head 
looked serenely. In front of the fire stood a cradle in 
which several chickens had gone to roost along with a 
rosy baby. The Philadelphia Maggie was a notably dig- 
nified girl — ^neat and trim; it seemed unbelievable that 
she had come out of such an environment. But it was a 
cordial environment, and my mother greatly enjoyed her 
visit. She sat before the fire and held the baby, while 
Maggie's mother exclaimed in rapture over the news 
from her distant child and over the almost awful glories 
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of the albtim. It goes without saying that she and my 
mother were good friends before they parted. 

I think, on the whole, that Switzerland stood as the 
climax of the trip. That would have been natural to my 
father, with his great love for out-of-door beauty, par- 
ticularly for mountains; and my mother also loved the 
glories of the hills. The whole family walked a great 
deal in the keen air, and made an excellent record or two 
in the matter of miles. My mother was always more of 
a record maker and breaker than my father was ; and I 
remember hearing one story of an all-day tramp (some- 
thing like thirty miles) which she finished by sheer force 
of will — and of tea, pirocured at wayside inns — ^but 
which she refused to curtail by taking advantage of a 
carriage which came out to meet them from their des- 
tination. That was exactly like her! I hope that, if I 
had been there, I should have had sufficient S3mipathy 
with her and sufficient self-control to refrain from urg- 
ing her to lower her standard for my weak sake, longing 
after that carriage. But nevertheless, I feel sorry for 
my father and the other men of the party who were 
loath to avail themselves of an alluring concession which 
a mere woman despised. Another mental picture: my 
foot-sore mother and three halting companions, trudging 
gallantly behind a half empty carriage, while the Alpine 
peaks put on their amazing glories almost unheeded by 
all too weary eyes. A foolish enterprise? Perhaps. But 
one has to admire a nature that cannot give up or 
diminish an undertaking. 
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The party went over the Alps and as far down into 
Italy as Florence. But my father never saw Rome; I 
am sorry for that. Retracing their steps, they went 
northward again, taking the Rhine trip and visiting a 
good many European cities. I remember that they glor- 
ied in the Cologne cathedral. Finally, in true American 
fashion, they brought up at Paris and turned their at- 
tention to the business of getting ready to go home. 

My mother's fondness for pretty things has already 
been indicated, and it will be understood that she liked 
the Paris shops. Several of those bits of paper to which 
I referred at this chapter's beginning had Paris as their 
explicit destination. That being so, the pastor's wife 
felt a certain real obligation toward her generous bene- 
factors; and, duty and inclination meeting in her, she 
gave herself up to the most royal session of shopping 
which she had ever known. It quite stirs my blood to 
think of it. I wish I had been there to see her come 
home with her thread lace shawl. She and my father 
together ordered the dignified, monogramed dinner serv- 
ice, and the delicate supper plates and cups and saucers. 
The most queenly photograph of my mother was taken 
soon after her return from Europe, and it shows the 
Paris dress and shawl as mightily becoming. 

It must have been a happy return which the family 
made in the autumn. After all, coming home from a 
trip abroad is the best part of the whole experience. 
Their parish awaited them with open arms; not many 
people return to such a wide embrace. The Thanksgiv- 
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ing sermon was the first which my father preached in his 
recovered pulpit, and I am sure that he made the most 
of the appropriate occasion. He — and every one else — 
was thankful for many things. 



XI 

I WAS bom in Philadelphia, but so near the close 
of my father's ministry there that I never think of 
myself as belonging to the Philadelphia life. I 
probably did belong to it, however, more than I realize ; 
for a baby born to such a beloved father and mother 
could not fail to fill an important position. I know that 
I furnished a positively glorious opportunity for Mary 
Mecome. Tangible proof of that fact yet remains in 
heavily embroidered flounces and rufiles and yokes which 
my mother could not bring herself to throw away when 
the little garments which they adorned were worn out. 
"My baby," Mary called me, and her benevolence to me 
ceased only with her death. 

The stunmer before my advent (I was born in Decem- 
ber) was spent by my family in the Adirondacks. I wish 
it had been the Green Mountains, but I am glad that 
mountains of some kind went to my fashioning. I am 
also glad that it was during this summer that my mother 
got lost in the woods. 

The Adirondack region was wilder in those days than 
it is now ; and the rough hotel, where my parents lodged, 
was set in a small cleared circle, surrounded by the un- 
tracked forest. In this forest it was the habit of the 
hotel visitors to wander — with discretion ; and my moth- 
er spent hours reading and musing among the trees. But 
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one morning, accompanied by another lodger at the 
hotel, she forgot her usual prudence, her discretion failed 
her. Lured by the forest magic, relying each on the 
other, the two women ventured farther into the woods 
than they realized; and when they tried to retrace their 
steps, they found themselves repeatedly coming back in 
circles to the same spot, and knew from this time-hon- 
ored proof of bewildered orientation that they were lost 
They took sober counsel together and tried a number of 
experiments : calling, climbing high rocks in the hope of 
a view, taking turns in attempting a straight course 
through the wilderness — all to no avail. Luncheon time 
came and passed, and the afternoon began to wear away. 
They were truly frightened. They must have known 
that there was no real danger, the hotel could not be very 
remote; but the woods have an awful way with them 
when one is at their mercy. Above all other natural 
presences, I have always loved and feared woods — with 
a holy fear. I like to think that their august influence 
may have swayed my unformed being on that summer 
day. My mother finally told her companion what ex- 
pectation she bore in her heart. ''My husband is always 
careful of me," she said reassuringly, "but he is doubly 
careful this summer. Let us sit down and wait ; he will 
surely come." 

It was not my father's voice, however, but that of a 
young college student that came faintly borne to them at 
last, as they sat forlornly under a tree, tired and fright- 
ened and hungry, but keeping up the best spirit they 
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could. Ah, how relieved they were! They sprang 
and shouted, guiding the succoring voice through the 
woods, longing to run to meet it, but knowing that the 
only part of wisdom lay in staying where they were. 
Then, while they waited and called, my mother had one 
of her characteristic revulsions of feeling. Gravely dis- 
turbed three minutes ago, she was suddenly possessed by 
a rebellious spirit of mischief. The ignominy of her 
position, helplessly waiting to be rescued, did not com- 
mend itself to her restored but outraged sense of inde- 
pendence. 

"Don't let's own up to being lost," she astonished her 
companion by saying. "Let's pretend we stayed away on 
purpose, to finish our book." 

Accordingly, when the breathless young man burst 
eagerly out of the underbrush, and took off his cap and 
waved it, and set the forest echoes ringing with triumph- 
ant shouts of rescue, he found himself completely non- 
plussed by the serene astonishment of the first refugee to 
encounter him. 

"What w the matter?" 

My mother's voice was full of courteous curiosity. 

"Matter? Why — ^why — " The young man stuttered, 
tripped up by the wholly bewildering recoil of a flood 
of feeling which meets an unexpected barrier instead of 
the open sea. "Matter! Why, you've been lost!" 

My mother laughed and turned to her companion, who 
by this time was in tell-tale tears (but an undergraduate's 
eyes do not easily read tales). 
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"Mrs. Anderson, do you hear that? We're supposed 
to be lost !" 

Good heavens!" The boy's emotions gained head- 
way in a new direction. "The whole hotel's out hunting 
for you. They've mapped out the forest and set parties 
at work on different sections of it. Dr. Humphrey's face 
is as white as a sheet. And you've just been staying 
away on purpose ! You ought to know better ; you — " 

But the end of his stem young rebuke was lost on the 
wilderness; for, at the mention of her husband's face, 
my mother set out for the hotel at such a pace that the 
boy had some ado to keep up with her. 

"Do you know, they weren't lost at all!" he an- 
nounced, with a funny mixture of chagrin, indignation, 
and perplexity, when he led the two women forth to the 
group which, stunmoned by shouts, awaited the return 
at the edge of the forest. 

But my father needed only one glance at my mother's 
face to make his white lips twitch with a subtly intelli- 
gent smile; and, without a word, he tucked her under 
his arm and led her away to the hotel. 

Soon after I was bom, my father received his last call 
— ^his last before the greatest Call of all. It was not to 
another pastorate this time, but to a professorship in 
Lane Theological Seminary at Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 
I think that my mother regarded this as a most happy 
and suitable crown to her husband's life. The pity was 
that he could not have enjoyed it for a longer span of 
years. Brooding and studious in temper, loving long. 
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quiet sessions of thought, he found in the professor's 
study and class-room a congenial environment which the 
pastor's interrupted days did not always allow him. It 
would have been a thousand pities if any of his pastor- 
ates had been scanted; but all of us who love him are 
glad that he had a few years of a serener possessing oi 
his own soul than pertains to the faithful cure of other 
souls. The teacher's work is a cure, too, of course; 
and my father performed it as such, taking an active in- 
terest in each of his pupils. But he had more time to 
himself in Walnut Hills than in any of his other homes. 

The departure from Philadelphia was almost as hard 
as that from Chicago. Mary Mecome would simply 
have none of it, and made her resolute preparations to 
come too. She would have done this, if my mother had 
not got wind of her intention in time to take the matter 
bravely in hand and stop it. The authority of the pas- 
tor's wife had to be used to the full before the "bosom 
friend" could prevail over the loving servitor. Very 
well, then! Baffled in one direction, Mary retired to 
her room and began to sew. 

Cincinnati was part of "the West" in those days ; and 
to Philadelphia the West was a wild and terrible region, 
infinitely remote. To be sure, the dear pastor's family 
had come out of it, and — ^after, perhaps, a little training 
— ^had proved themselves quite as acceptable as if they 
had never experimented in barbarous environments ; but 
to consign them to it again — that was deplorable ! Mary's 
gifts to her bosom friend were usually very dainty and 
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fine; but the garments which she produced for the ex- 
odus into Ohio were sturdy and substantial. Relics of 
them remain to this day ; there was no wearing them out. 
Other parishioners expressed their sense of love and re- 
gret in various kinds of gifts and tributes; and my fam- 
ily left Philadelphia, profoundly touched and enriched. 
I suppose that I shared the bounty. My extremely 
young person was undoubtedly clad for the journey in 
Mary's handiwork. 

I wish that I could remember more of the details of 
our life at Walnut Hills. It was an important period. 
My eldest sister became engaged and was married here ; 
my mother began to branch out in missionary work, 
which made her more or less of a public character; my 
father wrote and gave his lectures on church history; a 
great many interesting people came and went in our 
household. I remember the house itself pretty well: a 
big, square brick house, with large square rooms, looking 
out on a shady lawn in front and on an open meadow 
behind. It stood on the edge of the campus, with other 
professors' houses near it and the seminary buildings not 
far away. Of the many rooms, my father's study is the 
only one which I remember clearly; and as my mind's 
picture of it always contains a small, shadowy wraith of 
myself, sitting awfully silent and serious in a big arm- 
chair, I think that I must owe the whole memory to one 
particular occasion. 

I had been naughty. I do not now remember what I had 
done, and the f orgetf ulness may imply a right or a wrong 
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reaction. But my punishment was to sit quite still in my 
father's study for a certain length of time. Of course 
the discipline was in itself no kind of punishment at all ; 
I loved my father's presence dearly, and even at that 
early age I found no difficulty in sitting still. But that 
which is labelled a punishment becomes such, at least 
for the moment; and I suffered gravely in that arm- 
chair. My father sat writing at his d6sk, and there was 
a perfect silence between us — ^and a perfect understand- 
ing. I have not many memory pictures of him — ^alas! 
he died so soon — ^but I hold him securely so long as I 
can see that grave, tender, resolute face, bending above 
the paper, and can remember the way in which he con- 
scientiously ignored me, apparently dismissing me from 
his mind, yet somehow contrived to let me feel (perhaps, 
however, in spite of himself) that he was thinking not 
at all about the lecture which he was preparing, but al- 
together about me and my situation. God treats all of 
us, when we are naughty, very much as my father treated 
me that day. 

The walls of the study were lined with books. A big 
desk stood in the middle of the room, with its back 
to the light. There was a gleaming brass microscope 
in a comer. This latter article, with the telescope which 
stood in the hall, represented an interest of my father's 
which I think I have not yet mentioned. He felt a 
profound concern for all things scientific. He never 
had time for more than what he would have been sure to 
call "dabbling" in the august principles of astronomy and 
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biology. The right scientific spirit was his, and he knew 
the difference between professional and amateur re- 
search. But, as a frank amateur, he found great pleas- 
ure and wonder in prying a little way into the great re- 
served revelations of the upper and lower worlds. Fa- 
vored man that he was, his parishioners had long since 
seen to it that he had the proper instruments to pursue 
this enthusiasm; and his telescope and his microscope 
were his constant companions. 

It is but a vain repetition for me to say that I wish I 
remembered him better. Of course, what should I do 
but wish that forever and — no, perhaps, after all, not 
quite forever. I was not seven when he died. 

He was sick only a few days, with pneumonia. My 
mother used to think that he caught cold watching the 
autumn skies with his telescope. The November shower 
of falling stars was about due, and he always revelled 
in that. My mother was away from home at the time, 
but she came hurrying back, summoned by an alarming 

-s, 

letter. Then came my married sister from her home in 
Missouri, and then my mother's dearest friend from 
Chicago, and than my Aunt Sa. 

At least, I am glad that I cannot remember that week. 
As I look back on it, there is only a vague, uneasy sense 
of trouble in my mind, a wondering, restless loneliness. 
Then, on the morning of the thirteenth of November, my 
married sister woke me, as I lay in a strange bed in a 
neighbor's house, and told me the inconceivable news. 
I could not deal with it at all. I was quickly dressed 
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and led home. In a darkened room my mother's dumb 
embrace received me. 

I hope I was more of a comfort than a burden during 
those dreadful weeks; but I do not know — I was so 
young. I remember distinctly that my mother had a 
birthday party for me on December fifteenth, one month 
after my father's death. How could I have let her do it? 
But also I remember that she fainted away once in my 
father's study, and, falling, hit her side on a piece of 
furniture, and was confined to her room for several 
weeks. Then I rather think I came out pretty strong. 
I was with her constantly by day and night (she and I 
slept together during the most of my childhood) and I 
presume my childish games and spirits diverted her. 
What a weary winter she must have spent in the big, 
memory-haunted house ! 

There are perhaps not many people in all the world 
who can understand just what my father's death meant 
to my mother. Such perfect marriages are rare. The 
two were bone of bone, flesh of flesh, spirit of spirit; 
they responded to and supplemented each other at every 
point. Some acts of endurance, observed and admitted, 
closely studied through years, leave one. still uncompre- 
hending, almost incredulous; and though I know — none 
better! — ^that my mother bore my father's loss bravely, 
I cannot at all believe that she could live one day. without 
him. 

I think it was fortunate for her that she had to give 
up the Cincinnati home and move into humbler quar- 
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ters. It is easier to readjust life in a new environment 
than in the old paths, where cruel associations lurk, and 
where old customs assert their tyranny and ache with 
emptiness. 

The natural resting place for my father's dear body 
was the spot near Chicago where three little children al- 
ready lay ; and, after he too had been gathered there, my 
mother longed to pitch her pilgrim tent in the vicinity. 
Moreover, her beloved Chicago drew her. Though it is 
hard to say in which of the three cities of her mature 
experience her dearest friends resided — ^the ties were all 
so close — ^at least, her oldest friends were in Chicago. 
In the spring of 1882, she broke up the home in Walnut 
Hills — with what anguish of spirit it would wring the 
heart to imagine, were it not all so happily over now — 
sold the most of the furniture, keeping only such articles 
as were too precious to lose, and went away to begin a 
new life and reconstruct a narrower family circle. 

We could not afford to live in the city of Chicago, nor 
did we want to. A quieter place suited our needs better 
in every way. Even my mother's social heart shrank 
from the full impact of the world just then; and I was 
.a delicate child, needing a country life. As usual. Provi- 
dence met and filled the situation, using the loving hearts 
of friends for the sweet emergency. 

One of my mother's sisterly comrades of the early 
Chicago days had a child a little older than I, for whom 
a country life had also once been prescribed. The 
parents had bought a house in Lake Forest and had oc- 
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cupied it for several years ; but the little girl was better 
now, and the family had returned to their city home. 
The Lake Forest house, completely furnished, was stand- 
ing empty; would not our little family take it and live 
in it? 

This was the sort of offer which my mother was con- 
stantly receiving. But she never grew used to the gen- 
erosity of her friends, and every fresh manifestation 
touched her profoundly, even to tears. She hid her face 
against the letter which gave us our new home. But 
she did not accept the offer on the suggested terms, which 
were just no terms at all. She insisted on paying some 
rent for the Lake Forest house. After some little trou- 
ble, the matter was arranged to meet the needs of friend- 
ship on the one hand and of self-respect on the other; 
and on a beautiful day in June, my mother and sister and 
I moved into our new home. 



XII 

I HAVE already suggested that, while my father's 
maturity came to him in Philadelphia, my mother's 
delayed, awaiting the development of pain. I be- 
lieve it to be the truth that she did her strongest work of 
heart and brain after her bereavement. As I think of 
my father, a certain regret touches me that this should 
have been so. He would have gloried in the beauty of 
her later years. But it is never safe to pity the dead for 
what they are missing. 

The stream of my memory emerges into the open 
with our move to Lake Forest, and I seem to remember 
ever3rthing about the little home. 

Such a charming home! A country cottage, set in 
the midst of three acres of lawn and garden and grove. 
It was snugly built and quite warm in winter, but it was 
everywhere responsive to the out-of-doors. A broad 
piazza went nearly around three sides of it, and long 
windows opened to the sunlight and air. Its trees were 
wonderful; maple and oak, they shaded the lawn and 
formed a tiny wood beyond the driveway. Not all the 
October glories of my later home among the Green 
Mountains avail to dim my memory of one golden maple, 
a cloud of effulgence, which, every autumn, shed shining 
leaves on the Lake Forest grass. 

129 
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The garden was all too large for the needs of our 
family. In a later period of her life, my mother would 
have gloried in it ; but the first years of her widowhood 
were too busy to let her do more than superintend the 
cultivation of enough beds to supply our modest table. 
Rhubarb and asparagus and strawberries were already 
flourishing when we arrived; currant and raspberry 
bushes too, and delicious grapes. The vegetables and 
fruit were behind the house, hidden by a thick green 
hedge; but on the side lawn was a funny, compact lit- 
tle flower garden, conventionally arranged in semi-cir- 
cular beds surrounding a stone fountain. This garden 
fell mostly to my young care ; and I am relieved, on my 
anxious thought visitations to it, to find it blooming. 
Later years have proved me not nearly so expert as my 
mother in horticultural matters. 

Delightful as the grounds were — and I have not de- 
scribed them fully — it was the inside of the house which 
made the most potent appeal to my childhood; for that 
meant home. My mother's home ! Our home ! I sup- 
pose she could not have made it at all, if she had not had 
her children to make it for; but her personality gave it 
its significance. Warm and gracious and quiet and 
safe — ^these are the adjectives that come to my pen, as I 
think about it. It received one into an atmosphere of 
tender dignity and repose. One loved to sit in it, reading 
or talking; all was well with the spirit there. 

We had brought the most of our books with us from 
Cincinnati ; and they occupied almost every room of the 
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little house. Our pictures had come with us too; and 
thot^h they were none of them valuable, they were in- 
struments in my mother's hands, and played a large part 
in producing the general gracious effect. There were 
rugs and portieres and lace curtains, and a few really 
beautiful vases and jars. Simplicity was the keynote of 
the new little home; but it had under and over tones of 
gentle luxury. 

My mother could hardly have found a more congenial 
environment than the small town — hardly more than a 
village — of Lake Forest in those days. It was very 
beautiful. Winding streets went twisting and bending 
through it in sweeping curves, the despair of the stran- 
ger, but the delight of the resident. Wooded ravines 
cleft it here and there; and spacious grounds about all 
the houses gave a certain park-like aspect to the whole 
place. Great trees were ever)rwhere. Then, on the edge 
of Lake Michigan, the solid world ended abruptly in a 
high, precipitous bluff which afforded a far view out 
over the blue, sparkling water. The lake was the chief 
glory of the town. 

The community life was quiet, but already it held the 
potentiality of the social development which, in these 
later years, has made it such a fashionable resort. That 
state of affairs was just right for my mother. She did 
not want real "society" ; but **nice people" (the phrase is 
her own) were a positive need of her spirit. The Lake 
Forest people were very "nice." I have never known 
a community so largely composed of finely tempered 
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folk. My mother stepped at once into a position of spe- 
cial privil^e among them. Her personal qualities com- 
bined with her sad circmnstances to make a particularly 
poignant appeal to natures already adapted to under- 
stand her. She was already rich in f riends, but to him 
that hath shall be given. A genius for friendship cannot 
know repletion any more than a genius for mountains or 
for books ; and my mother's spirit went out to meet her 
new friends in Lake Forest as eagerly as if they were 
the first she had known. 

I am glad that so many of them had an abundance of 
this world's goods; for my mother, though dearly con- 
tent with her little home (and truly I would defy any 
palace to get up more charm), had it in her to tread mar- 
ble halls as comfortably as a queen. She revelled in the 
stately appointments of some of the houses to which she 
was frequently borne away to dinner ; and she filled a nat- 
ural, happy place among the cushions of softly rolling 
carriages. Happy? Yes, even in those hard years. I 
know that, from the day of my father's death, her inner 
heart never knew surcease from aching — her letters and 
the markings in her books make that fact evident — but 
her buoyancy of nature was such that her demeanor al- 
most always gave an impression of cheer. I am thank- 
ful to say that most of my memories of her are happy 
ones. 

There was only one church in Lake Forest then; and 
that, in the hands of one of the most universally beloved 
pastors who ever lived, formed a strong and beautiful 
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center of the public life. My mother naturally took a 
great interest in it; and I fancy that the young pastor 
often resorted to her for advice and encouragement. She 
loved him dearly, and he loved her. The aflfectionate 
friendship endured till her death. 

The Lake Forest University made another feature of 
interest in the life of the town, and the members of its 
faculty added an intellectual element to the society. 

Take it all in all, the new life was rich in sweetness 
and light, in friendliness, goodness, simplicity (if life 
can be rich in simplicity, and I think it can). It afford- 
ed my mother the very sort of environment she needed. 

But it was, after all, only as environment that she 
dealt with it ; the sober concern of her widowhood lay in 
the work which she took up the year after my father's 
death. Fortunate in many things, she was not least for- 
tunate — though perhaps by many accounted so — in the 
necessity which compelled her to find some means of 
increasing the revenue of her little family. It was her 
very salvation. Even if she wanted to, she could not 
sit down to weep and brood; she must rouse her native 
spirit and bid it transcend itself in finding and following 
some line of work. There was scant hesitation; one 
course lay open directly before her feet. For years she 
had been accustomed to help my father in his prepara- 
tions for his Bible classes. She had sought and ar- 
ranged materials for him, had planned out schedules, 
had made herself familiar with Bible and Church his- 
tory, had read and criticised the lectures which he had 
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written. In Biblical matters, she was almost as intelli- 
gent as he. A Bible class, then, was the natural form for 
her new endeavor to take. Nor was the naturalness of 
the effort its only commendation to her; she was glad 
from her very soul to take up and carry on my father's 
work. The first summer in our Lake Forest home was 
spent by her in preparing her first course of lectures on 
Old Testament history ; and during the following winter, 
she delivered them before a large and warmly enthusi- 
astic class of women in Chicago. 

I do not know how those lectures would stand the 
test of our modern standards of criticism. I know that, 
during her later years, my mother felt modestly un- 
certain about them, and constantly refused to repeat them 
or use them in any way. She "kept up with her times" 
better than any aging person I have ever known; and, 
though she was not sure that she wanted to "accept" 
many of the dicta of Higher Criticism, she recognized 
their importance and kept silent before them. But, in 
their day and generation, her Bible classes were blessedly 
successful. They were exclusively for women; and if, 
interested by his wife's glowing representations, an oc- 
casional man tried to insinuate himself among the bon- 
nets and petticoats, my mother was graciously firm in 
banishing him. This was not through diffidence on her 
part; rather, it was through a certain fine feminine dig- 
nity. Those were rare occasions in her life on which 
she ever addressed a "mixed" public ; and they were al- 
ways prompted by sheer moral necessity. 
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It is another of my many regrets that I know so little 
about her classes from my own experience. Either I 
was too young to understand them, or I was away from 
home, during the whole period when she was holding 
them. Moreover, she had a not uncommon and perfect- 
ly natural dislike to speaking publicly in the presence 
of her own family. Curious hesitation and reserve — 
though I have just called it natural! One ponders its 
inner meaning with a shade of misgiving. Can it be that 
we are more freely ourselves with strangers than with 
those whom we love? If so, what becomes of the sig- 
nificance of love? But perhaps the significance is em- 
phasized by the very reluctance. The utmost that we 
can say to strangers proceeds, after all, from the portico ; 
since we do not love them, they have no means of fol- 
lowing the golden clue behind the doors. But our be- 
loved ones have us quite at their mercy when we speak 
from our hearts before them; they can enter as far as 
they will. We cannot bear to have them do this under 
the eye of the public, and so we beg them to leave us en- 
tirely alone. My mother poured out her soul in the 
"family prayers" which she conducted every morning in 
the privacy of her home; but she did not like to have 
either of my sisters or me hear her lecture. 

It is, therefore, rather from information than obser- 
vation that I know that her classes consisted of a two 
hour session, the first hour being devoted to questions 
and discussion concerning the lecture of the week before, 
and the second hour to the delivery of the new lecture. 
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She was very methodical and painstaking in all her iar- 
rangements. Every week she had lesson slips printed, 
with questions and references for reading; and the re- 
sult was an intellectual as well as a spiritual quickening. 
The members of the classes caught her spirit of earnest 
application, and really studied hard. Many and many 
a one has come to me during the course of my mature 
life, and, with shining eyes, has said, "Oh! I can't tell 
you how much I owe to your mother's Bible classes." 

Great blessing as the work was to her, it was also se- 
verely exacting. She may have begun with one class (I 
am not sure about that), but certainly by the next year, 
she had two ; and always thereafter she made two weekly 
pilgrimages into the city. Now Lake Forest is twenty- 
eight miles from Chicago, and a two-hour morning class 
necessitated an early start. Like any business man, my 
mother had a seven o'clock breakfast (family prayers 

at a quarter before seven), and took the "banker's train" 

• 

at a quarter before eight. Week in and week out, in all 
kinds of weather ; nothing ever kept her at home but an 
inopportune case of scarlet fever which I had in my 
tenth year. Verily, we had kinds of weather in those 
old days! What has become of the winters which we 
used to have? I remember days when the snow lay 
heaped about our little house ; and when black Dent, the 
one liveryman of the town, hurrying to plow "Mis' 
Sumphrey" out in time for her to catch her train, would 
leave behind him, in the midst of the glittering, blind- 
ing waste, an intensely blue furrow, the walls of which 
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tbse as high as my head. Also I rertiefnbef the cold 
which caught my breath and puckered my nostrils as I 
ran out to wave goodbye to my mother. Fifteen andL 
twenty degrees below zero marked a frequent tempera* 
ture. It took courage to leave a warm home and face a 
day of exposure to such weather as that. My gallant 
mother was often the center of admiration for all the 
trainful of men, going into the city with her. 

She enjoyed that, be very sure ! She was a thorough 
woman. I remember her gleeful satisfaction in an epi- 
sode of one of those bitter days. 

The bankers' train was late, and the prospective pas- 
sengers crowded into the waiting-room of the station to 
rub their hands and knock their feet and exchange stoical 
salutations. Among them, my dear little mother, bun- 
died up to her brave, bright eyes, stood imperturbably by 
the stove. (N. B. She was never known to sit down 
when she was waiting for anything.) By and by, one of 
her best friends entered the room, shook his head when 
his eyes fell upon her, greeted her with a look of trou- 
ble, then moved away from her among the other business 
men. After a few minutes, he returned. "Mrs. Hum- 
phrey, I know it's none of our business," he said, "but 
I've been talking with some of your other friends here, 
and they agree with me that this is no kind of a day for 
you to go into the city. Won't you let me take word to 
your class-room, and won't you stay at home? There 
will surely be none of your students out to-day, anyway. 
Chicago women don't like to face such temperatures." 
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I know that my mother was very polite in receiving 
this advice ; but I also know that there was a touch — oh ! 
the merest suspicion — of scorn in her prompt reply: 
"Why, Mr. Parker, I can no more desert my class-room 
this morning than you can desert your office." 

Owing to the delay of the train, she was a few min- 
utes late in reaching her destination; and, when she 
opened the door of the room, she stopped in surprise. 
Instead of empty chairs, nearly a hundred women greet- 
ed her — every regular member of the class and several 
visitors. They set up a cheer and crowded around her. 
"We knew you'd come, and that's why we're here. We 
haven't any of us been out on such a day in twenty 
years." 

It can be imagined how triumphantly my mother ac- 
costed Mr. Parker on the return trip to Lake Forest that 
afternoon, and with what laughing admiration he heard 
about the failure of his prophecy. 

Those hours of masculine companionship, on her way 
to and from the city, were good for my mother. Her 
work lay with women, and to them she gave the inner- 
most, sisterly best of herself; but she liked men, and 
they liked her. She took a keen interest in the affairs 
of the state and the nation, and loved a strictly imper- 
sonal round of talk concerning the world at large. She 
was also glad of a chance now and then to ask advice 
about the administration of her small estate; and noth- 
ing could have been more competent and friendly than 
the counsel she received from those eminent Chicago 
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financiers. One of the wonders of her life was the skill 
with which she managed her financial affairs; and she 
undoubtedly laid the foundation of her knowledge in 
those early days of intercourse with kind, clever men. 

They, for their part, saved up all sorts of questions 
concerning religion and history and literature, and pro- 
pounded them to her, confident of an enlightening an- 
swer. Some of their problems were rather surprising. 
I remember that one day a prominent merchant leaned 
over the back of her seat and said, 

^*Sec here, Mrs. Htunphrey, you know I'm an ignorant 
chap, I don't understand lots of words. But you're a 
Bible scholar, you can tell me what a Pessimist is." 

Very weighty and serious were some of the confer- 
ences, carried on not only in the train but also frequently 
in the parlor of our little home. It was one of the glor- 
ies of my mother's life (I speak from my own admira- 
tion) that so many wise and capable people turned to 
her for counsel and S3rmpathy, humbly laying their per- 
plexities before her and listening while she responded 
with her cool and clear advice. It was almost always 
prudent advice. I believe that she begged the young 
girl, Miss Jane Addams, not to choose the very most 
evil quarter of Chicago for the establishment of her first 
Settlement House. But feeling and sentiment and sym- 
pathy quickened her judicious words; and, while she 
sometimes restrained, she generally encouraged. Clergy- 
men, business men, teachers, fathers and mothers, young 
girls, owed much to her penetrating kindness. And she 
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owed much to them through the wide life which, sharing 
their interests with her, they enabled her to live. 

Altogether, there was much solid satisfaction in my 
mother's Lake Forest life. Loneliness and heart-crav- 
ing were there, but they were everywhere for her now, 
they are everjnvhere for most people. At least, she had 
always the memory of the perfect companionship which 
had once been hers. Friendship was hers in abundance 
still, and a work which interested her quite absorbingly. 
She had a charming home, and she had children who 
adored her. 
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ADORED her ? I should think so ! I could hardly 
bear to have her out of my sight. I am afraid 
that I often made things very hard for her; 
for she had to be away from home more or less, and she 
could not always return just when I expected her. My 
childhood's hobgoblin was a fear that something might 
happen to her. I remember drearily the leaden terror 
that took possession of me if she missed her usual train. 
Silent and miserable I sat in the midst of my playthings, 
refusing my supper, paying no heed to the coaxing en- 
treaties and arguments of my nurse and my older sis- 
ter, listening only for the sound of my mother at the 
door. Then, when I heard it, when she burst in, calling 
my name — what a tingling flood of relief ran through my 
veins ! 

My long siege of scarlet fever was one of the hap- 
piest experiences of my life; for then my mother had 
to stay at home with me, and I had her all to myself. 

Two or three years after we came to Lake Forest, 
her work expanded in the direction of Racine and Mil- 
waukee ; and she was away from home one night in every 
week. As I have already indicated, she and I always 
slept together; and her weekly absence from my side 
was a thing to be grimly dreaded and stoically endured. 

141 
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As for her occasional visits^absences of a few days 
or weeks — they were nothing less than calamities. For- 
tunately^ she did not make them often ; she was no more 
eager to leave us than we were to have her do so. But 
when she did go, I had to prepare my heart for battle 
and siege. Ah^ the sick sinking in the dawn of the day 
of her departure! Ah, the dimib misery when the car- 
riage was heard at the door ! Then the slow procession 
of creeping days to be dealt with one by one ! But they 
always ended at last, and she came radiantly back to us, 
with open arms, with presents, with stories of mar- 
vellous adventures ; and the glory of her return made up 
for the blankness of her absence. 

It is on that more cheerful side of the canvas that I 
should be dwelling, rather than on the contrasting seam- 
iness; for she was at home a great deal more than she 
was ever away. Her presence fills my memory of the 
Lake Forest house with brimming warmth and light. 
She was always very busy, and spent long hours in her 
study, sitting at my father's desk, preparing her lec- 
tures. But that was all right. We were rather a silent 
family among ourselves, given to separate occupations 
pursued in the unity of a common bond of understand- 
ing. So long as my mother was in the house, all was 
well with us. 

Our Lake Forest servants formed an integral part of 
our family; they were an admirable and sometimes a 
picturesque lot. 
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Lizzie was the first one. She had been my nurse in 
Cincinnati, and at our departure she had begged to come 
with us. She had made no demur at enlarging the scope 
of her ministrations to correspond with the decrease in 
our establishment ; and, as nurse and waitress and cham- 
bermaid and sometimes cook, she served us well during 
several years. I was her special charge, and I fear that 
she was prone to monopolize me, for I dimly remember 
some serious sessions between her and my mother in 
which I played a troubled but important part. Very 
important! Lizzie had only to appeal to me to secure 
a waiving of the present difficulty, whatever it might 
be. For I loved her dearly, and I was prompt to take 
vehement alarm at her hints of immediate departure. 
Crises of emotion were things debarred my delicate 
childhood — so far, at least, as was possible — and Lizzie 
always "had" my mother when she could bring tears into 
my eyes. I do not remember what happened at last to 
end her long and faithful relation with us (I think she 
went away to be married), and, though I know that my 
grief must have been keen, and probably gave my poor 
mother and sister a tough day or two, my memory of it 
is not half so poignant as that of any one of the nights 
when my mother left me alone. Which shows how in- 
evitably, though often unconsciously, our real feelings 
strike root in our lives, while the more transient ones in- 
dulge in a wild efflorescence and then wither away. 

Lizzie's successors were not many; my mother had 
a knack of keeping her servants a long time. There were 
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two gentle sisters — cook and waitress — ^whose unusual 
fineness of nature was indicated by the kind of Christ- 
mas presents they saved up their wages to give each 
other : a watch on the one side and a violin on the other. 
And practiced the violin in our kitchen? I dare say. 
The privilege would have been quite in accord with my 
mother's sympathy. There was also a dear buxom Katy, 
whose lover allowed her all too short a residence under 
our roof. 

But the most remarkable, most picturesque of all the 
servants we ever had were Mr. and Mrs. Wright. As 
in the case of Mary Mecome, I find myself somewhat 
embarrassed by the fact that I have already written 
about these two funny, dusky inmates of our Lake 
Forest home. But again I take heart in the conviction 
that not many readers are any the wiser for that, and 
I commit myself to repetition. 

Mr. Wright was the pastor of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Lake Forest. He was a negro of 
the blackest hue, and his wife matched him perfectly. 
At the time of their advent into the town, we were 
without any servant, having just married off Katy; and 
my mother, beingf consulted about quarters for the new 
minister, saw her opportunity. 

"Why shouldn't they live with me? Mr. Wright can 
take care of the furnace, and Mrs. Wright can cook. 
I'll fit up some rooms over the stable for a study." 

That last suggestion may not sound very attractive, 
but it really signified a privilege. The stable was com- 
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modious. During the residence of our predecessors, it 
had been occupied by two horses and by a coachman and 
his family. But we had never put it to its proper use. 
Either before or after the occupation of Mr. Wright 
(I cannot remember which), I had a playhouse in the 
coachman's rooms, and never were my dolls and I more 
comfortably quartered. He was a lucky student who 
found such a secluded, cosy retreat for his meditations. 

I remember well the arrival of our two new house- 
mates — Mrs. Wright very animated and chatty, Mr. 
Wright very solemn and dignified. He was large and 
slow moving, with as impressive a presence as I have 
ever admired in any human being; she was thin and 
wiry, with a thousand quick nervous motions, like a 
squirrel or a bird. 

"Law sakes! we've had a long journey," she said. 
(They had come straight from Dakota.) "Days an' 
days on the train ! I reckon we must 'a come nigh onto 
a hundred miles." 

Mrs. Wright at once manifested a friendly desire to fit 
into the ways of our family, and she took possession of 
the kitchen like any other cook. But Mr. Wright's ec- 
clesiastical dignity sat hard upon him. During the 
whole of his sojourn with us he held himself subtly 
aloof, and we were never allowed to forget that our 
furnace was being cared for by a church dignitary. 
Even sitting with his feet in our oven door, tipped back 
in his chair and learning the multiplication table aloud, 
he was a great man. 
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The multiplication table — ^yes. He had had no edu- 
cation to speak of, and he showed an admirable genuine- 
ness of spirit in the alacrity with which he took advan- 
tage of the opporttmity which the boys' academy in 
Lake Forest offered him. He entered one of the lower 
grades, and studied the rudiments with the little boys. 
He even condescended so far, sometimes, as to take 
counsel with me concerning the intricacies of fractions 
and grammar; and I remember many an early evening 
spent in the warm glow of the kitchen, with my head 
and Mr. Wright's bent together over an open book, 
while Mrs. Wright paused in her dish-wiping to cast 
glances of awed admiration over our shoulders. 

The dusky lady revered her husband to the point of 
idolatry; but at the same time, she often led him a 
dance. She had a quick temper and a quick tongue ; and 
sounds of discord occasionally rose from the kitchen. 
My mother felt a natural hesitation about going out to 
negotiate marital misunderstandings as she would have 
hastened to quell an ordinary domestic disturbance ; and 
she was troubled at first, she did not know what to do. 
But she soon found that she need not concern herself 
for the peace of her establishment; Mr. Wright was 
quite capable of restoring it. Not by eloquence, not by 
command. He merely tucked his extremely limp and 
clerical looking Bible under his arm and started for his 
rooms in the stable, grieved but unremonstrating majesty 
in every line of his back; and at once his wife was re- 
duced to a deference which she did not openly express 
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but which drew her after him as far as the kitchen steps, 
there to stand tenderly watching his retreat. My moth- 
er, venturing into the sudden silence of the kitchen as 
she had not liked to venture into the previous uproar, 
often found the subdued Xantippe thus pensively at 
gaze, and was invited to share the steps that she might 
gaze too. "I tell you. Mis' Humphrey, that's a mighty 
fine man !" was the wife's only comment on the episode. 

Mr. Wright's intelligence might be able to deal with 
the multiplication table, but it was helpless before the 
problem of our thermometer. Perhaps, however, this 
was partly my mother's fault. She too easily took it 
for granted than he understood thermometers, and she 
explained ours to him no further than to say, "There, 
Mr. Wright, you see that gray line? Well, when it is 
opposite the number seventy, the house is just warm 
enough." From the look of troubled wonder he gave 
her, and from the subsequent whispered altercations be- 
tween himself and his wife in the early mornings, she 
realized that there was some perplexity at work. " 'T is, 
't is ! I tell you, 't is !" "No, 't ain't, either ! I'm sure 
't ain't!" But as the result of these discussions was 
generally an equable temperature, she naturally con- 
cluded that, whatever the difficulty might be, it was sur- 
mounted. 

One of our Christmas presents that year was a large 
glass thermometer intended for out-of-door use. The 
weather was very cold just after the holidays, and my 
mother was very busy ; so, for some weeks, the new pos- 
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session lay on the piano, awaiting a suitable time for 
its erection outside the window. When my mother came 
down to breakfast, she would consult, sometimes the 
new, and sometimes the old, thermometer, saying, "Yes, 
Mr. Wright, the temperature is just right this morning," 

• 

or, "Better open the draughts again, Mr. Wright; the 
house is not warm enough." Again I think that she 
may have been somewhat at fault in failing to reckon 
sufficiently with the bewildered gaze which Mr. Wright 
bent, first on one thermometer, then on the other, and 
finally on her. But nothing was said on either side by 
way of question or explanation; and no comment was 
made when one day my mother took the screw-driver 
and fastened the new thermometer to the outer win- 
dow sash. 

The next morning we all awoke with a sense of suf- 
focation. Was the house on fire? If it was not, it would 
be soon, with all this belching heat. My mother hur- 
ried into some clothes and ran down stairs. 

"Mr. Wright ! Mr. Wright ! What is the matter with 
the furnace?" 

Mr. Wright was in the midst of a geography lesson. 
He was sitting in his favorite attitude by the kitchen 
stove, tipping back and forth in his chair and repeating 
capitals under his breath. But on my mother's entrance, 
he rose with a look of trouble. 

"Well, Mis' Humphrey," he said, "I was afraid there 
rtiight be somethin* wrong. One or other of them 
femometers surely ain't workin' right. I was out sweep- 
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in' oflf the pohch, an' I kep' my eye right steady on that 
new femometer; but, iiah up the fuhnace as I might, I 
couldn't make the gray line go anywhere near seventy. 
I've been puttin' on coal an' openin' draughts; it's very 
cur'ous." 

He shook his head, bafHed ; but my mother was already 
half way down the cellar stairs. 

None of us ever heard Mr. Wright preach from his 
own pulpit. The failure on my part was wholly a matter 
of maternal interdiction. Before the sage left our htun- 
ble roof, I was old enough to understand what a humor- 
ous figure he was ; and, with all the unscrupulousness of 
yotith, I held myself ready to be diverted by him. But 
just for that reason, my mother forbore ; she was kinder 
than I. Be sure she felt the temptation too ; nobody ever 
loved more than she to be amused. But her fine, gen- 
erous spirit refused to take any merriment at the ex- 
pense of a member of her own family. She had her re- 
ward — if one may call it that — ^and I had my unde- 
served gratification in hearing the sermon which he 
preached at Dent's funeral. 

Dent was perhaps the most conspicuous public char- 
acter of the town. He was the owner of the only livery 
stable — a sufficiently modest affair — and the friend of 
every man, woman, child, and creature in the com- 
munity. He was as deeply dyed as Mr. Wright and 
somewhat more portly; but dignity was not at all his 
role in life. Geniality, rather, was always the mood in 
which he was to be found ; his heart overflowed in kind- 
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ness towards every person he met. He had a special 
cult for children ; and I, being delicate and not allowed to 
go to school, probably seemed to him to possess a par- 
ticular claim on the guardianship which he exercised 
over us all. At any rate, he was always picking me up 
on the street or coming for me and bearing me off for 
long, happy hours in the open air, wedged closely beside 
him on the front seat of his carriage behind his delib- 
erate horse. I loved him very much. 

But everyone did that; and when he died, there was 
universal sorrow. The pastor of our church came to 
consult my mother about the funeral, and they agreed 
that our own "white church" was the proper place in 
which to hold the services. Dent had belonged to us 
all — rich and poor, black and white; he should be buried 
from the place which stood for the whole community. 

"Mr. Wright must preach the sermon, however," said 
our pastor ; and then I think that he and my mother ex- 
changed a smile. "Oh, yesl I am quite sure of that. 
I'll find something to say too, of course ; but Mr. Wright 
must preach the sermon." 

When he was notified of the part which he was so 
promptly expected to play on the important occasion 
which had overtaken the town, Mr. Wright was conflict- 
ingly moved by genuine modesty and by inevitable ela- 
tion. It is probable that trepidation prevailed over 
other sentiments in his secret mind ; for his face wore a 
look of troubled awe in the brief intervals of its reap- 
pearance among us during the next two days. But his 
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manner betrayed nothing but stately and brooding ab- 
sorption in the great matter in hand. Mrs. Wright was 
reduced to a reverence from which I doubt if she ever 
fully recovered ; and we all lived high, partaking of the 
bounty which my mother could not find it in her amused 
and tender heart to refuse the eager, fashioning fingers 
of the solicitous wife. "A man must be fed up well, 
Mis* Humphrey, when he's doin' work like this." 

Being assured that, yes, of course he might borrow all 
the books he wanted, he carried armfuls of volumes to 
his lair in the stable. My mother's own work was tem- 
porarily hampered by a lack of books of reference. All 
the hours of two days of sunlight and a quart or so of 
midnight oil went to the creation of Mr. Wright's great 
sermon. 

It was a great sermon, indeed. It began with the first 
chapter of Genesis, and it went straight through the 
Bible to the last chapter of Revelation, pausing now and 
then in its grand progress to include quotations from 
"Emohson," all of whose essays had disappeared from 
my mother's shelves. There were few people in the 
packed congregation who did not feel the discourse to 
be something of an ordeal, and my dear mother was in 
positive torture under it. She had prevailed on the 
most of the business men of the town to leave their of- 
fices early that day and to return to Lake Forest in time 
for the funeral. They had acceded to her request, with 
a sense of its fitness and with a degree of genuine sor- 
row ; but nevertheless, they had found themselves some- 
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what amused by the situation. They had, therefore, 
hovered near my mother, avowedly attendant on her be- 
hests ; and when they had taken their seats in the church, 
they had kept her well within range of their eyes. There 
was hardly a moment during the sermon when some- 
body or other was not turning to glance at her with a 
whimsical gravity. But, on the other hand, there close 
beside her sat Mrs. Wright, in an ecstasy. It was the 
great day of the proud woman's life, and she could not 
refrain from such expression of beatitude as she could 
achieve in beaming nods and nudges and smiles directed 
at my mother. This dear lady's only safety lay in a 
resolute preoccupation in the solemnity of the occasion 
and in an exclusive attention to the services. She sat 
earnestly hanging on Mr. Wright's words in a manner 
which he must have found soul-gratifying. Not a 
quiver of a lip or a nostril betrayed anything but a grave 
assent when the preacher, leaning over the coffin before 
him, said impressively, 

"Brethren, the most remahkable thing about our be- 
loved brother was that he was bohn without an educa- 
tion." 

I cannot remember when or why Mr. and Mrs. Wright 
left us. I am sure there was no disagreement between 
us, no unhappiness of any kind. Perhaps they decided 
to set up an establishment of their own and organize a 
parsonage life; but I think more likely the pastor was 
called to another church. At any rate, they vanished, 
leaving behind them a memory which I shall forever 
cherish. 



XIV 

THOSE occasional journeys to which I referred in 
the last chapter were generally undertaken by 
my mother in the cause of Foreign Missions. 
It was a cause which represented one of the great and 
serious enthusiasms of her life, and she had always been 
active in its service. She must have been an important 
worker, for she was constantly being consulted, con- 
stantly being summoned to come and address meetings 
or help in the establishment of new societies. Her 
broad experience and her rather unusual combination 
of wisdom and ardor made her an invaluable director. 
I am afraid that I contracted a youthful repugnance to 
Foreign Missions from which I shall never wholly re- 
cover ; for they were responsible for most of my moth- 
er's absences. 

But, that being so, I owe to them some memories of 
adventure which I would not lightly forego. My mother 
was one of those people who can never take a journey 
without having something happen to them; and, time 
and again, she returned to her Lake Forest home, brim- 
ming with the interest of recent experience. I think I 
must narrate a few of those episodes. 

The first one that I remember was swift and startling 
and arresting. She was changing cars at Buffalo, and 
was hurrying down the station platform, fearful of miss- 
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ing a dose connection. Not being perfectly sure of her 
bearings, she stopped to consult an official; and, as she 
received the pacifying assurance that her train was a 
few minutes late and that there was therefore no need to 
hurry, she became vaguely aware of the hovering pres- 
ence of a switchman who had stopped beside her and was 
looking at her. Turning as one must always turn to 
meet a fixed scrutiny, she found herself gazing into two 
wide, wondering eyes, startled, a little incredulous, but 
so persistent and searching that her own eyes expanded 
and deepened to return the inquiry. 

"I beg your pardon." The switchman took oflf his cap, 
and smiled apologetically, deprecating the alarm which 
he probably read in the face of the woman before him. 
"I do beg your pardon; but, tell me, weren't you Miss 
Harriette Sykes?" 

In telling the story, my mother said that she felt as if 
a great wave had suddenly broken over her, leaving her 
gasping and shivering. Harriette Sykes! Who might 
that be — ^what insubstantial wraith of carefree girlhood 
risen to mock the sober-hearted woman? She had al- 
most forgotten that there had ever been such a person. 

"Oh !" Knowing her as I do, I think that she put her 
hand to her heart, and I am sure that her expressive face 
was full of emotion. "Yes, my name was Harriette 
Sykes. But how did you know ? Who are you?" 

"Tom Wheeler." The switchman acknowledged his 
full share of feeling, his eyes were big and moist. "I 
was in your Sunday-school class in Westfield, and I 
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haven't seen nor heard of you since your wedding day. 
I recognized you by your voice as I heard you asking 
your way just now." 
'^adam, your train is in ; you must hurry." 
The railroad official interrupted the brief, abrupt col- 
loquy; and my mother had only time to grasp the hand 
of her old scholar and, in one breath, to bid him hail and 
farewell. But he seized her bag, and put her on board 
her train; and the two of them, wide-eyed and silent, 
gazed at each other through the window, with the whole 
of their past lives rising between them, until the fate 
which had thrown them so strangely together, once 
more sundered them. 

Another episode is concerned with a sad observation 
of htunan frailty, seemingly one of the saddest which my 
mother was ever called upon to make. Again she had 
changed cars quickly at some junction or other, and, 
hurrying into her train, had established herself in the 
first vacant seat which she saw. Catching her breath 
and recovering her composure, she looked about her, as 
was her wont, to see what kind of people she had for 
fellow-travellers. Directly in front of her sat a young 
man whom she recognized as a fine t)rpe of American. 
Capable, resolute, manly, well dressed, evidently well 
educated and intelligent, my mother's feminine heart ap- 
plauded his virtues and speculated as to the wife and 
family who cherished him. She loved to amuse herself 
by constructing the circumstances and history of stran- 
gers whom she observed by the way; and for this par- 
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ticular stranger she imagined all sorts of dignities and 
felicities. 

But, as she was dreaming and approving, she was in- 
creasingly disturbed by an odor of which she had been 
obscurely conscious ever since she entered her seat. 
Whiskey? Could it be? She sniffed discreetly. Yes, 
it could not be an3rthing else. She turned and glanced 
over her shoulder ; two children occupied the seat behind 
her. Alas ! Her heart protested and then settled down 
into a sad resignation, as she admitted that only from the 
seat before her could the evil fumes proceed, and that 
she must recall and revise her picture of the happy home 
of the man wltom she had been admiring. She was no 
"teetotaler"; she liked wine, and was always ready to 
drink a friendly glass with her associates. But of course 
she abhorred intemperance; and when a man so reeks 
with whiskey that he impregnates a whole section of a 
car, his potations must have gone far beyond the limits 
of discretion. What a pity! My mother gazed at the 
stalwart shoulders and upright head. He certainly bore 
himself well; but it stands to reason that nobody can 
drink like that and avoid giving his family many hours 
of distress and anxiety. The wife who adored him — 
how she must weep and solicit heaven with her troubled 
prayers! His children — oh, his poor children! My 
mother's heart ached for them. 

She was so absorbed in her meditations that she did 
not realize how she was staring, and was taken aback 
and disconcerted when the object of her regard sudden- 
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ly whirled about in his seat and returned her scrutiny. 
She was very sorry; she had not meant to draw his at- 
tention; she hastily looked away and tried to forget him 
in the contemplation of the other passengers. But no 
other interest could compete with that which had now 
taken such hold upon her; and, try as she might, she 
could not prevent her eyes and her thoughts from re- 
turning to the man in front of her. Moreover, the smell 
of whiskey was every moment becoming more oppressive 
in the closeness of the car. 

The young man grew very uneasy. Having surprised 
my mother's eyes so penetratingly upon him, he seemed 
to suspect their continual operation on the back of his 
head; and again and again he turned to look at her. 
She grew uneasy too. But, though she tried to divert 
her attention, she also reflected that the rebuke of her 
recognition of the situation might be wholesome for 
the sinner; and, whenever she met his eyes, she looked 
very grave. He ought to be made to feel that his con- 
dition was offensive to the right-minded public. 

Offensive — ^truly! The whiskey fumes grew so in- 
tolerable by and by that she rose to open her window. 
At the same moment, the young man rose to open his 
window too, and, turning, he gave my mother such a 
direct, challenging glance that she was both mortified and 
indignant and, withal, a little frightened. She must put 
an end to this situation; she must forcibly change the 
current of her thoughts and leave her unhappy neighbor 
to his soaking redolence. She would try to lose herself 
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in a book. Gravely, rather severely, she reached for her 
bag, opened it, paused, caught her breath: the cork of 
her travelling whiskey flask had worked loose, and all 
the contents of her bag were swimming in spirits. 

From a dramatic point of view, that is really all there 
is to that story; but one cannot refrain from a few re- 
flections on its consequences. My mother herself very 
greatly enjoyed her speculations on the young man's re- 
turn to his family that evening, and on the nature of the 
sad narrative which he would confide to his wife. 

''Really a nice looking woman, my dear; almost a 
lady, I should -have said. Not young, either. I don't 
know when I have been more shocked." 

Alas I I wish I knew that man's name. I should like 
to explain to him the mutual mistake. 

Another railroad adventure was in a line with the 
Sloctun episode which I related in one of the Chicago 
chapters; and it illustrates my mother's peculiar influ- 
ence with the poor bewildered intellects of the insane. 

She was travelling on a train which made one of its 
stops at a station where there was an insane asyltmi ; and 
one of her fellow passengers was a poor old woman who 
was being taken to the sad hospital. The patient was 
not violent; but she was entirely daft, and her restless 
motions and chatter rendered her conspicuous. A nimi- 
ber of relatives and a physician and an asylum officer 
accompanied her and kept their eyes anxiously upon her. 
She hated their surveillance and was as outspoken about 
her detestation of them as she was about every notion 
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which occurred to her. But she noted my mother's face 
from the moment it entered the car, and on it she riveted 
her embarrassing attention. 

"Oh, go away, Jenny, and leave me alone ! I want to 
sit with that lady over there. That lady in black. She's 
pretending not to hear me, but she knows very well who 
I mean. Yes, that lady. I want her to come and sit 
with me." 

It was very true that my mother was trying to act as 
if she did not hear these remarks. The publicity of her 
position disturbed her; and also her brave heart had its 
own share of natural human reluctance to deal with in- 
sanity. She looked out of the window, she studied her 
time-table, she counted mile-posts with a desperate ex- 
actness. But every moment she was forced more clearly 
to understand that she and the poor lunatic were the 
chief actors in the pitiful drama which was absorbing the 
attention of the entire car. 

"That lady ! I want that lady. Why doesn't she come 
and sit with me?" 

There was but one conclusion to the situation. The 
officer of the asylum rose, hesitated, crossed the aisle, 
and stood apologetically but pleadingly before my 
mother. 

"Madam," he said, "I am very sorry, but you see how 
the matter stands. My patient is growing unmanage- 
able. She has taken a great fancy to you, and wants 
you to come and sit with her. I am sure you could quiet 
her. Would it be asking too much to beg you to come to 
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her? I assure you, there is nothing to fear. She has 
always been perfectly harmless ; and, anyway, I shall sit 
close behind you. Will you come and help us?" 

With a sigh of resignation, my mother turned and ac- 
cepted the strange, unhappy office which chance was 
thrusting upon her. 

When the patient had received her desired companion, 
she at once subsided, snuggling close to my mother and 
holding her by the hand. 

"They think I'm crazy," she confided. "I know *em; 
they've thought it before. And now they're taking me to 
the asylum. But of course I'm not crazy. Will you help 
me open the window? I want to jump out." 

My mother represented the danger of jumping from 
moving trains, and suggested a postponement of the 
plan. 

"Very well. But I'm tired and hot. I'm going to take 
oflF my hat." 

No sooner said than done ! Off came a capacious bon- 
net which might have been selected for this particular 
occasion because of its abilities in the line of conceal- 
ment; and a wild, uncombed head of hair presented it- 
self to the watchful eyes of the passengers. The pa- 
tient's sister was sitting across the aisle — ^a sweet-faced 
woman, worn and sad, evidently much crushed in spirit 
by her burden of grief and anxiety. With eyes of unut- 
terable concern, she had noted every soothing motion of 
my mother with her sister. How cruel that a mere 
stranger must be called in to perform the ministrations 
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that belong to love! But when the bonnet came oflF, 
she started forward, remembered herself , sank back, and, 
with desperate glance and gesture, implored my mother 
to retrieve the forlorn exposure. 

"Oh, I wouldn't!" My mother looked coaxingly into 
the wild face beside her. "Don't you think you'd bet- 
ter put your bonnet on again?" 

"No!" A wrong cord had been touched somewhere 
in the tangled confusion of the bewildered brain. "No, 
indeed, I won't put it on ! I won't ! I won't ! I won't !" 

"Oh, very well !" My mother met the violent, scream- 
ing refusals with a calm unconcern. "I merely thought 
you might object to being taken for a little girl. Only 
little girls take oflF their hats in the train." 

There was a pause here. The patient turned and cast 
would-be surreptitious glances about the car, verifying 
my mother's statement and pondering it. In a minute or 
two, she lifted her bonnet, played with it carelessly, 
straightened its bows, and then imperceptibly restored it 
to her head. My mother paid no attention to the benefi- 
cent consummation; but the anxious sister across the 
aisle gave a sobbing sigh of relief. 

It happened that my mother's station was the same as 
that where the asylum was located, and she was, there- 
fore, able to help negotiate the arrival of the sad little 
party. But there was a sharp crisis of protest and anger 
when she took her leave at the door of the asylum car- 
riage. 
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"I want her! I want her! She is my friend!" rang 
hauntingly in her ears for many a day. 

The spicy narrative of adventures like these gilded 
the refined gold of my mother's returns to us from her 
lamentable absences. She shared every bit of her life 
with my sister and me, and our small horizons were 
thereby enlarged and diversified. 



XV 

THE faces and voices which animate the Lake For- 
est home of my memory are not only those of 
our own small household. We had a good deal 
of company in a more or less informal fashion. In- 
formal, however, is hardly the word, unless I emphasize 
the less which immediately precedes it. My mother had 
an exalted sense of a guest's importance, and always 
went out of her way to honor him. But if informal is 
not the word, neither is its positive, with all that it con- 
notes of distance and reserve. Never was anyone sweet- 
er and more open-hearted than my mother with her 
guests. She ran to meet them with eager welcome, and 
lavished herself and her home upon them. 

Sumptuous entertainments were not possible for us, 
nor would my mother's fine sense of the fitness of things 
have countenanced them if they had been. Any form of 
extravagance — omental or moral or physical — was repug- 
nant to her. Simplicity, therefore, always remained the 
keynote of our home life ; but the under and over tones, 
of which I have spoken before, did their friendly, har- 
monious best to gratify our visitors. 

Sometimes these visitors came from a distance and 
stayed several weeks. But that was generally in the sum- 
mer, when my mother was not preoccupied with her 
classes. During the winter, they came and went in 
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briefer and more frequent pulsations, coming out from 
Chicago for what we should now call a "week-end" visit, 
or merely for luncheon or dinner. 

As for the Lake Forest people, they were constantly 
dropping in. When I remember the frequency with 
which carriages turned in at our gate, on their way 
home from marketing, I wonder how my mother did any 
work at all. But I presume that these interruptions 
likewise occurred in the summer, when the pressure of 
work was lessened ; and certain I am that, whenever they 
happened, my mother rejoiced in them. Her loving heart 
was always glad of the sight of a friend. 

I am not sure that the social ties which she formed in 
Lake Forest were not the strongest of her life. Indi- 
vidual friendships in other places may have gone deeper 
than any one of the Lake Forest intimacies; but there 
was a circle of women in the country town which seems 
to me to have given her the closest general fellowship 
she ever knew. There were five or six of these women, 
and they formed a sort of club— very informal, that, at 
least, with no organization. They met at one another's 
houses, to read and talk together and also, I reverently 
suspect, sometimes to pray. I divine more than I ever 
knew about this fellowship. At the time of its establish- 
ment, I looked on it merely as a gathering of my moth- 
er's friends, who came to spend the morning with her as 
my friends came to play with me. If I did not interrupt 
its dear sessions, I was deterred by general politeness 
rather than by any real consideration. Nor did my 
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mother talk much about it to me in later years. It is 
only slowly and dimly that its probable significance has 
dawned upon me. All the other women were older than 
my mother, and they all died before her. Her sorrow 
over the deaths of her friends was always sufficiently 
poignant, but there was a peculiar quality to her grief 
at the successive vanishings of the Lake Forest women 
that hinted hidden things to me. Not only for herself 
did she mourn, but for each remaining member of the 
little company and for the narrowing circle of the fel- 
lowship. When she was left, the last of the band, she 
was mute. Ah! I was glad that we were not living in 
Lake Forest then. 

There were many friendly appeals and responses out- 
side the closer circle of intimacy. My mother was one 
of the charter members of an art institute which was 
formed soon after her arrival; and she took a lively 
interest in its meetings. Also she busied herself in the 
missionary work connected with the church. Moreover, 
even at that early age, my friends were all hers, and they 
loved her with a devotion which might have made me 
jealous if I had not loved her so much myself. They 
seldom came to see just me alone, but generally asked 
for my mother too; and she met their young advances 
with an admirably perfect response and sympathy. There 
was no condescension in her manner, no hint of the older 
person adapting herself to the youthful point of view. 
She talked to each little girl as if they two were of an 
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age. In truth, I doubt if she was conscious of any great 
disparity in years. 

As I grew older and sturdier and began to go to 
school, my young friends of both sexes took to dropping 
in at our house on Sunday afternoons and being lightly 
persuaded to stay to supper. Those were merry occa- 
sions — ^much more truly informal than any of our other 
entertainments. Always my mother, presiding over the 
chocolate pitcher, was the heart and soul of the gaiety. 

My teachers loved her too. There was one brilliant 
young woman, my English teacher, who filled me with 
admiration and awe by her masterly conduct in the class- 
room, and who then followed me closely home to sit at 
my mother's feet and pour out her girlish troubles. I 
suppose I never came on her sitting thus. If I had, I 
think the sight would have startled me. 

As people came to us, so they sent for us to come to 
them. The Christmas of my maturity never comes 
around without taking me back to a certain great house 
that stood on the bluff overlooking the lake at Lake 
Forest. Its household was as great as itself — father and 
mother and many children, with a sprinkling of aunts 
and cousins — and their hearts were as big as all the rest 
of their circumstances. A regular annual rite with 
them was the reading aloud of Dickens' "Christmas 
Carol" on Christmas Eve, and the lighting of a huge tree 
which bore presents for a select and happy number of 
fellow-townsmen. My mother and sister and I were 
always included in this most generous celebration; and 
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I can yet feel the leaping wannth of the great fire in the 
great hall, see the Christmas tree shining in the comer, 
smell the fir and holly, hear the kind voices laughing 
and talking, receive into my shy but gratified hands the 
dainty, red-ribboned packages, labelled ''Merry Christ- 
mas." A merry Christmas, indeed! 

Visits out of town were very infrequent with us. The 
real reason was (I may as well be frank) that we did not 
like to go away from home. A company of three people 
seemed to us too large to go visiting tc^ether, and we 
simply could not bear to be separated. Anyway, we al- 
ways preferred the quiet course of our own home life to 
allurements from outside. This reluctance persisted, in 
fact, I am afraid it increased upon us, during the whole 
of our family life. An invitation from out of town, in- 
volving a bag and a night-gown, never failed to produce, 
as its first effect, a sinking of the heart. Sometimes we 
reproached ourselves — ^never one another — for this un- 
prpgressive spirit, and wondered whether we were pro- 
vincial and selfish in our reluctance; but we always 
ended by smiling at one another and saying that, anyway, 
the fact remained: we were reluctant. 

I have the satisfaction of knowing that I made one 
progressive experiment — ^made it in all sincerity — and 
that it was one of the most complete failures oi my life. 
Being too young and too inexperienced to discriminate 
between tradition and individuality, and never having 
been away from home, I embraced the tradition common 
to all little girlhood that to spend the night with one's 
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best friend is glorious fun. Receiving an invitation from 
the mother of my best friend, I hailed it with acclama- 
tion; and, glowing, hand in hand with my friend, I burst 
into my mother's study to ask her permission. She 
granted it readily, but there was a smiling scrutiny in her 
eyes as they lingered upon mine. She knew very well to 
what a heartache I was committing myself. 

Strange how one can deceive oneself, not only about 
the future but also about the immediate state of one's 
emotions ! I thought I was having a blissful time with 
my preparations that afternoon; but I understand per- 
fectly now that my heart was in my boots. In a manner 
wholly unnatural to me, I sang, I laughed, I talked flu- 
ently; I blithely kissed my mother and sister goodbye, I 
said goodnight to my cat, and I departed, all in a whirl 
of spurious ecstasy. There was a lump in my throat 
and a tear in each eye, as I frisked down the driveway. 

It would seem that I might have been disillusioned by 
the fact that I could eat no supper. But, no ; in the very 
fangs of despair, I clung to my brilliant ideal. I was 
spending the night with my best friend and was keenly 
enjoying myself. But after supper, whe$a the dusk 
closed in and the lamps were lighted (not my lamps), 
and the curtains were drawn (no curtains of mine), and 
the family gathered about the table (not my family), I 
gradually ceased to be able to keep up my grand de- 
ception. My voice faltered, my head drooped, my face 
grew very sober. When bedtime came, the magnificent 
climax of the whole experience, I was as abjectly for- 
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lorn a little girl as ever struggled with an agonizing 
mountain in her throat. Struggle I did, though. I was 
the last of all the people in my friend's house to recog- 
nize the situation. My friend's mother, watching me 
with tender, intelligent eyes, murmured a suggestion that 
it was not too late for me to go home ; but I winced and 
made a counter suggestion that we go to bed at once. I 
am not sure that I might not have stuck it out, and sob- 
bed myself furtively to sleep, and gone home the next 
day, believing that I had had a beautiful time, if the dear 
lady, my friend's mother, had not lifted me into her 
lap to help me undress. At the touch of those motherly 
hands that were not my mother's, all my absurd pre- 
tenses gave way, and I tore myself loose, bursting into 
wild tears and crying, "I want to go home! I want to 
go home ! Oh, I want to go home !" 

Well, I went, in short order, I am not surprised that 
my friend's mother forgave my rudeness ; but I do think 
it was admirable in my friend herself to accept my sum- 
mary conclusion of all our plans. She tenderly kissed 
my rainy cheeks and proved herself already the true, un- 
derstanding woman whom her friends still cherish. 

My mother was at the door to receive me. Doubtless 
she heard — and with no great surprise — ^my lamentations 
proceeding up the driveway. There were some hurried, 
laughing words of explanation and apology between her 
and my friend's older sister who had conveyed me home ; 
but I cut all ceremony short by casting myself into the 
dear, desired arms. There, an hour or so later, still 
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sobbing, I fell asleep, with an exhausted but beatific 
sense of relief and well-being. 

We did, all three of us, pay one visit away from home 
while we lived at Lake Forest I think that my mother 
was very tired after a winter's work and that her friends 
were troubled about her. At any rate, one of them in- 
vited her to come to a health resort in Wisconsin and to 
bring my sister and me with her. It was my first ex- 
perience of hotel life, and it interested me. I remember 
dancing with other children in the big drawing-room 
after dinner and enjoying myself very much. My moth- 
er enjoyed herself too. Her hostess was a dear Chicago 
friend, and the two of them spent loving hours of inter- 
course. 

While she was at this hotel my mother had a strange 
experience which I hesitate to recount. And yet, since 
I do not remember the names of the people who brought 
it upon her, but know that they must have died long ago, 
I think there can be no harm in my telling the story. 

She was sitting in the drawing-room one evening, 
watching me dance, when she found herself accosted by 
an elderly woman. 

"Mrs. Htunphrey I Can it be you ?" 

The stranger was most cordial and exclsmiatory. 

But she did not remain a stranger long, for my moth- 
er's quick memory recognized the face that was beaming 
upon her and the hands that were clasping hers as the 
bodily members of one of my father's old parishioners. 
Her response was f uU-hearted^ She always had a beau- 
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tiful cordiality towards all who approached her; and this 
particular encounter set in motion within her a surge of 
old memories. Then and there, the two women sat down 
together, and spent the rest of the evening in close inter- 
course. 

It was not until years later that I knew the details of 
what happened ; but then my mother laughingly told me 
the whole episode. 

Mrs. Croesus (we will call her that, for she was very 
rich) was .overwhelmingly glad to see her old pastor's 
wife. Very likely, she too had her surge of memories. 
She held my mother's hand and lavished tender words 
on her. 

"What a pastor's wife you were, dear Mrs. Humphrey ! 
I always did say that you ought to receive a salary of 
your own. You supplied half your husband's power." 

And so forth, and so forth! Although one repeats 
praises like that in one's own family, it is not becoming 
to dwell on them in print. Suffice it to say that my 
mother went to bed that night, complimented from head 
to foot and filled with a warm sense of pleasure, such as 
only abnormal or insincere human beings fail to derive 
from tributes of love and esteem. 

The next morning, while she was at breakfast, a mes- 
sage was brought to her: would she be so kind as to 
come to Mrs. Croesus' room? Obeying the summons, 
she was met by the same clasping hands, the same beam- 
ing eyes, the same lavish words. 
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"Dear Mrs. Humphrey, I have not been able to sleep 
for thinking of the conversation which I had with you 
last evening. Nor have I let Mr. Croesus sleep, either. 
I told him everything you and I had talked about, and 
then he and I went on to discuss the dear old days. He 
agreed with me perfectly that you had been largely re- 
sponsible for the great efficiency of your husband's work ; 
and we both concluded that it was a shame that the 
church had never made you any tangible acknowledg- 
ment." 

At this point, my mother withdrew her hands, and 
would fain have withdrawn herself. I can fairly see her 
recoil. 

"Oh, please, Mrs. Croesus ! That hurts me. Of course 
my only happiness lay in sharing my husband's work." 

"No, no, no !" 

Her hands were recaptured and she was led to a 
sofa and made to sit down beside her expansive friend. 

"We must look at these things in a practical as well 
as a sentimental light. No doubt you were glad to do 
your best, but the fact remains that your eflforts were 
worth public acknowledgment. I have sent for you this 
morning not only to tell you this but also" — she put her 
hand in her pocket — "to beg you to accept a small pres- 
ent which my husband and I want to make you in proof 
that we, at least, are grateful." 

And she slipped a silver dollar into my mother's hand. 

I can see this scene as plainly as if I had been there, 
and at the crucial point, I hold my breath, as Fate itself 
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must have held it, waiting to see whether that dollar 
will be flung back into its complacent donor's lap or 
whether the startled recipient will burst into hysterical 
laughter. But if the reader knows my mother at all, 
he knows that she was incapable of either of those ex- 
travagant actions; and Fate and I know it too. There 
was only one thing for her to do, and that was to make a 
courteous, grave, dignified acceptance. She left the 
room as soon as she could, and put the silver dollar care- 
fully away. I hope that she allowed herself the relief of 
laughter and perhaps of a few tears; but she did not 
share her emotion with the friend whose guest she was 
at the time, and, as I have said, it was years before she 
told me about it. The silver dollar found its destination 
in the next church collection for Foreign Missions. My 
mother dropped it in the plate with a prayer that it might 
be multiplied by each service my father had performed 
in his old parish. 

It certainly does sometimes require grace to be a bene- 
ficiary. During all the years of our Lake Forest life — 
in fact, during all the years between my father's death 
and her own — Mary Mecome kept us staggering beneath 
her benefits. I think that the dear soul really thought 
that she stood between us and destitution. The bosom 
friend, "dear you," my mother, had lost not only her 
loved companion but also her natural supporter; she 
had had to enter the wage-earner lists where Mary her- 
self belonged. The change made her doubly precious, 
and armed Mary with a keener determination to take 
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9are of her. If, in the prosperous Philadelphia days, the 
little woman had looked on herself as our protector, 
what was she now? She must have spent all her spare 
time fashioning linen and garments for us ; for, every 
few months, great boxes arrived, bearing her offerings. 
Nor did she content herself with the fruit of her needle ; 
she hoarded everything that was given to her — in her 
own capacity as beneficiary — and transferred it to my 
mother. It was impossible to predict, and it is now im- 
possible to classify, the contents of her boxes. Odds 
and ends of china, half worn dresses and hats, bits of 
ribbon and lace, old picture frames, boxes and baskets, 
''tidies" and table covers and sofa pillows, vases and 
ornaments. We used to laugh, and we used to weep, 
and we used above all things to wring our hands, when 
we unpacked the lavish, heterogeneous donations. What 
in the world should we do with the things; and how 
should we bring ourselves to ignore the fig^ures of the 
prepaid express charges, written large on the wrapping 
paper? Doubtless, Mary would have despised the latter 
consideration as quite unworthy of us ; it meant nothing 
to her. But we found it hard to accept— or ignore — ^the 
fact that the charge on one package would sometimes 
represent nearly the whole of a day's wages. As for the 
enormous silk ''crazy quilt," for which Mary told us she 
had been offered one hundred dollars and which she 
joyously made haste to bestow upon us — ^that fairly kept 
us awake at night, and we had to put it away in the 
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linen closet until we had a little forgotten what a sacri- 
fice it meant. 

There was no stopping or reducing the stream of 
Mary's gifts. My mother tried many times, by argu- 
ments and entreaties. But to all her representations of 
repletion and her suggestions of other ends of charity, 
Mary replied, "Never mind ; if you don't want the things, 
you can give them away. They belong first of all to you ; 
and I am about to send you another box." 

Ah I but it was beautiful, this devotion, this whole- 
souled service; and so were all the other loves which 
centered in my mother. She made the world happier, 
blessed it more, by the largesse of afiFection which she 
unconsciously drew from it than by any deliberate help 
which she ever rendered it. As the fragrance of flowers 
drawn forth by the sun, so was the atmosphere about 
her wherever she went. 



XVI 

THE subject of Foreign Missions reminds me, 
though rather circuitously, of another experi- 
ence of my mother's which befell in the Lake 
Forest days and which was unusual enough to deserve 
narration. 

On leaving Cincinnati, her most precious material pos- 
session had seemed to her to be my father's Bible. When 
she was packing, she could. not decide what to do with 
the dear volume, where to put it that it might be most 
safe. She found a place for it in her trunk, put it in, 
took it out again, restlessly uneasy. She was beyond 
expression weary and desolate, and she was troubled 
with an uncertainty of judgment that was not often 
characteristic of her. Finally, she decided that an3rthing 
so priceless to her as this book must not be trusted out of 
her sight ; and she wrapped it up by itself and resolved 
to carry it by hand. 

Of course the method of conveyance was the most 
dangerous one she could have adopted, especially in the 
distracted state of her mind and circumstances. She was 
afterwards very sure that she had the Bible when she 
left the Cincinnati house — clinging to it, poor soul! to 
help her through that bitter moment — ^but there were 
many people at the station and the confusion was great 
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When the train pulled out and we settled ourselves for 
our journey, the book was nowhere to be found. 

As I look back and realize what this discovery of loss 
must have meant to my mother, I am filled with par- 
ticular admiration of her self-control. She did not trou- 
ble anyone with lamentations or self-reproaches. I, in 
my childish insensibility, found great pleasure in that 
sad journey, its details were all so new to me ; and my 
dear mother sat beside me, tenderly responsive to all my 
moods, giving no sign that her already heavily burdened 
heart was rent with a new trouble. 

As soon as we reached Lake Forest, she began to make 
inquiries. She wrote to all the people who had been with 
us on the morning of our departure from Cincinnati. 
Had anyone seen the Bible, either at the house or at 
the station? A good many replied that they had seen it, 
but no one knew when or where. Railroad officials, being 
likewise solicited, had no more information to give. Our 
friends in Cincinnati hunted, following up every hope of 
a clue; but their efforts were in vain, the Bible had van- 
ished. The only possible final course seemed one of 
acquiescence and submission in the face of irretrievable 
loss. 

My mother did acquiesce for a time, perhaps she 
thought for a finality. She knew of no more stones to 
turn, and she always hated to trouble people on her ac- 
count. But hope dies hard in a breast like hers, and de- 
sire is urgent. When Christmas time came around — 
full six months after the loss of the Bible, — as she was 
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writing a Christinas letter to her Woman's Missionary 
Society in Cincinnati, a new idea came to her. This 
society represented one of the dearest enterprises of her 
active life. She had founded it, shaped it, controlled 
and. inspired its destiny; it owed its being to her. It was 
made up of what, in inadequate phrase, one calls ''plain 
women" — ^working women, with no luxuries and all too 
few pleasures. With plenty of vigor, however! They 
took hold of the new interest which the society gave 
them, and, under my mother's guidance, developed it 
into a flourishing and efficient organization. When its 
founder was called away, it was perfectly able to stand 
up and go on by itself. It missed her desperately, how- 
ever; and its new president was always writing to Lake 
Forest for counsel, or begging for an open letter of gen- 
eral encouragement. 

Such a letter my mother was writing, just before 
Christmas, and was pausing to consult her bank-book 
and wonder, with a dubious shake of her head, whether 
she could afford to give a practical turn to her holiday 
greeting, when a sudden inner suggestion caused her to 
lay down her pen and ponder a moment. Only a mo- 
ment. She rapidly picked up her pen, made out a check, 
and resumed her letter. The substance of the sugges- 
tion was this : She had not expected to be able to make 
any contribution to the society this Christmas, because 
the past year had been very hard, and, just lately, she 
had been trying to gather her forces for one special pur- 
pose. But now she suddenly saw that the two ends need 
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not be mutually exclusive. She had expected to offer a 
reward of twenty-five dollars for the recovery of her lost 
Bible, and this sum she now enclosed to the treasurer of 
the society, begging all the members to watch and pray 
for the restoration of that which was so dear to her. 

The gift was accepted as a solemn trust. The letter 
was read aloud, the check displayed; and then all the 
women fell on their knees and prayed earnestly. After 
that, they separated to obey the watchful clause of their 
double injunction. They had all of them heard the de- 
tails of the loss of the Bible ; many of them had already 
tried to find the book. But their former efforts had been 
hampered (as, doubtless, all others had been) by a sense 
of hopelessness. Now they felt that they must succeed 
in their commission. There is all the difference in the 
world between the two ways of going to work. 

It was the president who found the Bible. Probably 
she felt a keener sense of responsibility than any of the 
other women; and therefore, though they all hunted 
hard, she hunted hardest. The quest took her some time. 
She went to work at our old home, and followed our 
progress (interviewing how many cab men!) to the rail- 
road station. There she was baffled by the preoccupied 
indifference of all the officials. That book again ! They 
had already been bothered enough about this particular 
loss ; careless people must learn to accept inevitable con- 
sequences. Annoyed but not discouraged, the seeker 
turned from the Lost and Found Bureau, and went out 
among the tracks. I suppose she hardly knew where she 
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was going; she was simply bent on covering all the 
ground. Four or five grimy men met her questions blank- 
ly or impatiently, as their tempers prompted. No, of 
course no one knew an3rthing about a book that had been 
lost six months before. Finally, as the downcast woman 
was turning away from a busy switchman, whose good- 
natured face had roused a wholly unreasonable hope in 
her breast, she heard his voice calling her back. 

"Say! I don't know that there's an3rthing in it, I may 
be all off. But I do sort of think I heard Jim Barnes 
talking about some kind of a book a good while ago. 
He's gone to his dinner now, but I'll speak to him about 
it when he gets back." 

It was a strange place in which my father's Bible was 
found that afternoon. Wrapped in an old cloth, laid 
high on a shelf in a machine shop. Jim Barnes reached 
it down somewhat shamefacedly. 

"I suppose I had ought to have reported it. But I 
never heard no inquiries for it ; and, seein' it was sort of 
wore out, I thought maybe some one had chucked it 
away, or else had left it for our souls' good. You never 
can tell what them prayer-meetin' folks are goin' to be 
up to. I found it lyin' on a trunk, and, not knowin' what 
to do with it, I put it on that shelf. I hadn't really no 
use for it myself; but a Bible's a Bible, and I'm not a 
man to misuse good things. I'd completely forgotten 
about it." 

The dear book was in no way the worse for its long, 
strange exile in the tents of the Philistines. Even the 
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clippings and flowers, which every right-minded Bible 
contains, were all in their places. The same touch of my 
father was there to greet my mother when, eagerly, tear- 
fully, she turned the beloved pages. The experience was 
like a blessed reunion for her, a dim, faint, foreshadow- 
ing of resurrection; and I hope I had enough childish 
understanding to leave her quite alone when she received 
back her treasure. 

Perhaps the Cincinnati Missionary Society was not 
proud and glad ! 



XVII 

WE lived in Lake Forest ten years, but they were 
not ten unbroken years. We were not keep- 
ing house, nor were we even in town all of 
that time. In spite of our love for our home, the exi- 
gencies of housekeeping were sometimes too much for 
my mother, pre-occupied as she was ; and I remember at 
least two winters when we closed our house and boarded. 
Two other winters we spent in Philadelphia. 

It was always and thoroughly characteristic of my 
mother to fall very far short of out-staying her welcome. 
This was almost a fault with her. I have known her to 
cut short a call or a visit when it was perfectly apparent 
to me that, by doing so, she inflicted a positive disap- 
pointment on her hostess. I have then attempted to rea- 
son with her: "Why did you go so soon? They didn't 
want you to." "I hope not," was always her smiling 
reply. "I should be sorry to stay until they did." It 
was, therefore, inevitable that she should refuse to repeat 
her lecture courses in any city where she had once given 
them. I think she was solicited in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Racine. But she was also solicited in Philadelphia, 
and the new field won her acceptance. 

She was very glad to return to my father's eastern 
parish, the scene of one of the happiest periods of her 
life. On looking over some of her old letters, I find that, 
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after my father's death, she considered the possibility of 
making her bereft new home in Philadelphia rather than 
in Chicago, and, for some reasons, was disappointed that 
it did not seem best to do so. It was with a real delight 
— the chastened delight of her widowhood — ^that she em- 
braced the opportunity of holding her classes in the dear, 
familiar environment. 

I can well remember how glad her friends were to 
see her back. They were even glad to see me ; and the 
friend in whose house we arrived for our first night got 
out a huge doll for me to play with. I held the marvel- 
lous creature (her name was Blanche) and sat in a cor- 
ner of the big room and thought I had never seen such 
a stately mansion, nor eaten such a delicious supper 
(Philadelphia cookery!), nor worshipped such an ador- 
able doll, but wished very much that my mother would 
stop sitting with her hand in her friend's lap and look- 
ing so sad. 

In truth, it must have been a sad business to come back 
to the old streets, haunted by, yet empty of, my father's 
presence ; and I presume that my mother had a poignant 
time of it, making her readjustment. But she had al- 
ready made several such returns and readjustments, and 
her spirit was brave. In the light of my father's mem- 
ory, she took up her hew battle on his old field. 

We spent two very successful and happy winters in 
Philadelphia. We did not try to keep house, but boarded 
comfortably in a couple of rooms to which my mother 
contrived to give the touch that made them home. We 
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were invited out a good deal, and were familiar with 
many a sedately hospitable establishment. The Bible 
classes were well attended, and roused enthusiastic re- 
sponse. 

It goes without saying that Mary Mecome was in the 
seventh heaven of joy over this return of the bosom 
friend. She pampered us all to the point of prostration, 
running in with cookies and cakes to eke out what she 
conceived to be the limitations of our boarding-house 
table, luring us to her little home over the bakery, keep- 
ing a keen eye on our various wardrobes and eagerly 
pouncing on a hole or a rip which she might mend for 
us. I liked nothing better than to go to her room, not 
only for the sake of cookies and petting, but also for the 
sweet cheer which I found in the bare white floor, in the 
singing kettle, in the cosy red curtains and snug white 
bed, in the shining pans. Mary had the home-making in- 
stinct; and, all alone in that one poor room, with a 
paucity of materials, she created a warm, sheltering heart 
of a place which will always recur to my mind when the 
word home is mentioned. 

The Philadelphia sojourn was but an episode in the 
Lake Forest life, for we returned to our lake-shore cot- 
tage between and after the two winters in the Bast. 
From my seventh to my seventeenth year, we were citi- 
zens of Lake Forest. It is curious what a vast stretch of 
time the decade seems to me, looking back. I can hardly 
persuade myself that it was not as big and as solid as 
Milton's "Paradise Lost" compared with any "Tiritem 
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Abbey" of a decade now. Yet it was never solid; it 
was broken by several interruptions. In my thirteenth 
year occurred a break which marked a crisis in my young 
life, and was fruitful of significance to us all. 

Dorset, my mother's birthplace, had never played any 
part in her mature life. She had left it when she was 
too young to feel any real affection for it; and she had 
returned to it only twice before my birth. The first of 
these visits was so characteristic that I shall have to go 
back in my chronology in order to narrate it. 

I do not know when it happened, but I think it must 
have been during the Chicago pastorate. I have a theory 
that it was at the end of one of those summers which 
my mother spent in the Adirondacks, recovering from 
her exhaustion. If that was so, the episode proves that 
she had recovered ! 

Whatever the exact circumstances were, the fact is 
certain that my father and mother were travelling down 
from the north on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, 
and that their tickets and checks committed them to 
Troy as their destination. It was late in the afternoon, 
and they were journeying peacefully, a little tired from 
their long day and companionably silent. Only the brake- 
man's periodic announcements of stations interrupted 
their repose. There was nothing in the names of any 
of the country towns to attract my father's attention; 
but, after one long call of "Rupert!" my mother sud- 
denly sprang from her seat and b^an putting on her 
coat. 
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"Hattie !" My father was startled, even rather alarm- 
ed. "What is the matter, dear? We aren't anywhere 
near Troy." 

"No, of course not; but the next station is Rupert, 
and my Aunt Rhody lives there," 

"Well, what of it? You aren't going to get out, are 
you?" 

"Oh, yes, I am ! Why, I havn't seen Jier in years and 
years," 

"But, Hattie, our tickets and our checks! And see 
how late it is. And you are tired." 

"Oh, never mind, Zeph, dear ! Come along !" 

The train was already slackening speed, and in another 
moment my impetuous mother and my amused, acquies- 
cent father stood on the empty platform of a little coun- 
try station, while their properly outraged train hootingly 
washed its hands of them and fled away down the valley, 
leaving them to their fate. 

There is something bafflingly unsuggestive about the 
indifferent reception of a country station. One minute, 
the life and motion of the train, the certainty of steady 
progress toward a determined goal; the next minute — 
perfect silence and unconcern! The traveller is thrown 
so abruptly on his own resources that the shock stag- 
gers him. I think that even my self-reliant mother was 
a little taken aback by the impassivity of the Rupert 
station. My father watched her with smiling eyes. This 
ball was entirely in her hands; he had nothing to do 
about it. But she rallied herself in an instant and 
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marched into the waiting-room, where surely the tradi- 
tion common to all railroad stations would have installed 
a ticket office presided over by some sort of a human 
presence. My father, following, heard her inquire of a 
hidden oracle, "Will you please direct me to the house of 
Miss Rhoda Sykes?" and heard the oracle reply — ^more 
explicitly than most of its class — "There ain't no such 
person." 

"Oh, yes, there is ! — I beg your pardon." 

The oracle was displeased, and showed it; hence the 
swift and deprecating change in my mother's remon- 
strance. But my father stepped forward, and the station 
master was presently induced to come down from the 
high perch of his official position behind the ticket of- 
fice bars and to show himself a man among men. Being 
again assured, very politely, that indeed there was such 
a person as Miss Rhoda Sykes and that she lived in 
some Vermont town of the name of Rupert, he led the 
way out of the station and took counsel with a fellow- 
townsman whom he found loitering along the road. The 
second oracle was better informed and therefore less em- 
phatic than the first. 

"Miss Rhoda Sykes?" He scratched his head. "No, 
she don't live here; but her name's familiar. Are you 
sure it ain't East Rupert that you folks are after ?" 

"East Rupert!" My mother betrayed her incomplete 
knowledge of the habits of her native region by her 
bewilderment over its repetitious tricks of nomenclature. 
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"Well, perhaps it might be East Rupert." As if the dif- 
ference were too slight to be remembered ! 

"That's over the mountain.'* 

With a laconic finality which might well be disconcert- 
ing, the station master corrected the hazy assumptions of 
this tminstructed traveller. But he did not know my 
mother when he thought to put her down. 

"Over the mountain? Well, perhaps there's a stage." 

"No, there ain't" 

The station master revelled in decisive negations. 

Once more my father came to the rescue, and once 
more the second oracle showed himself amenable to sug- 
gestion. Between the two of them, my mother helping, 
an arrangement was made to convey the erring travellers 
"over the mountain" (portentous phrase) to the prob- 
lematical residence of Miss Rhoda Sykes. 

I hope it was a moonlight night. I have followed that 
road many times, and once or twice in a breathless won- 
der of moonlight which I can never forget. The way 
leads largely through woods — ^mysterious, magical, en- 
chanted woods, made to be loved of the night. I hope 
that my father and mother sat hand in hand on the back 
seat of their carriage and that their driver did not talk 
to them. I like to think of them, taking that drive. 

Aunt Rhody was in bed when they reached her house ; 
but they knocked and called till they got her up, and she 
gave them a hearty welcome in spite of the fortuitous 
nature of their arrival. They made her a visit of several 
days, and had a beautiful time. My mother went the 
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round of all her childish haunts — ^birthplace and school- 
house — and lingered long by her mother's grave. She 
could not be grateful enough for the impulse which had 
sent her flying out of the train at Rupert. 

In 1 87 1, the whole family — ^my father and mother and 
my two sisters — spent their summer vacation at Dorset. 
They stayed at the inn, which later was the scene of our 
more definite return to this home of our ancestors. But, 
except for these two visits, my mother had little inter- 
course with her native town from the time she left it 
at seven years old until my stars led us back to it in 1888. 

My stars, I say, for I was the one to respond to the 
charm of the place with that instant bestowal of the 
whole aflFection which indicates the peculiar working of 
destiny. We had been visiting my aunt and uncle in 
Salem, New York, "over the mountain" again, a little 
beyond Rupert. Being so near Dorset, my mother 
thought she would like to see it once moie (once more, 
indeed !), so she and my aunt and my sister and I drove 
over to it. I remember that drive better than one re- 
members most childish happenings. I was thirteen years 
old, just awaking to the beauty of the world; and I sat 
on the front seat of the carriage and gazed at the woods 
and the mountains with a troubled ecstasy. There was a 
speech and a language in this valley which I had never 
heard before. 

I wonder if we yet understand about the souls of 
places. The souls of people have always been recog- 
nized agents of persuasion, instrtunents of love. But to 
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some natures^ at some times of lif e^ places are more com- 
pelling than humanity. The truth of the matter must of 
course be that places, people, mountains, friends, are 
but the channels of the Divine Life; and that which 
touches the soul through* them all is the same compelling 
God. 

We had come, expecting to stay a few days ; but we 
stayed several weeks. My mother and aunt found a 
great deal to touch and interest them in the revival of 
their girlhoods' memories. There were pleasant people 
spending the summer at the old-fashioned inn; wdks 
and drives and picnics made the life a merry one. Then 
the beauty of the place exerted a detaining influence 
upon every one of us. But I dare say my infatuation 
had more than anything to do with our lingering. 

From this fateful year of '88, we spent a part of 
every summer in Dorset. Lake Forest was beginning 
to see the dawn of the social popularity which so signally 
distinguishes it now; and we never found any difficulty 
in renting our house. The yearly change was good for 
us all. My mother's tired mind was refreshed after her 
winter's work (she wrote and gave a second course of 
lectures during her last few years in the West), and her 
heart was cheered by contact with her friends in the 
East. As for me, I grew out of my childhood into a girl- 
hood determined more by the mountains of Dorset than 
by any other authority. 



XVIII 

I FIND it harder to account for my going to coUq^e 
than for any other episode in my joint life with 
my mother. How did she and I bring ourselves to 
face the long separation? And yet, that is a foolish ques- 
tion ; for I know that I wanted to go, that I begged for 
the privil^pe. Perhaps she and I both felt (I blindly 
and eagerly, she reluctantly but clearly) that the exper- 
ience would be good for me, that, as the phrase goes, it 
was time I learned to stand alone. 

She had always intended to send me away from home 
for a time; but her original preference had been for a 
year in a girls' boarding school, one of those expensive, 
aristocratic foundations of the East that prepare young 
women for an early entrance on social life. The trait 
which this indicates seems to me one of the most inter- 
esting of all that unusual compound of dear human qual- 
ities, my mother. Lover of books and study herself, 
habituated all her life long to the sober ways of students, 
steeped in an atmosphere of reflection, she would yet 
have chosen for me the career of a society belle. The 
situation has its share of pathos — ^though that is too 
strong a word — as well as humor. There is no doubt 
about it that her own family consistently failed to re- 
spond to one well-developed side of this woman's nature. 
The social instinct was not strong in any of us. It was 
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quite too bad ! When I grew older, I realized the short- 
coming; and, as my father had done before me, I made 
occasional spasmodic efforts to rectify it. But of course 
such efforts can never be successful. If little Carrie 
had only lived, she would quite gloriously have met and 
fulfilled her mother's desire. As it was, the dear woman 
had to seek one satisfaction, live one phase of life out- 
side her family. Fortunately, the very nature of the 
need was such as to create its own response; and my 
mother never had any trouble in securing all the social 
life she wanted. 

She accepted the failure of her boarding-school plan 
for me with a generous and philosophic cheerfulness. I 
preferred college, other members of the family preferred 
college for me; very well, college it should be. Four 
years instead of one ; again, very well. My heart smites 
me, as I look back and realize how much courage must 
have gone into her decision. But I cannot be sorry that 
she made it. 

One of the curious things about our human situation 
is the silent and invisible way in which doors dose be- 
hind us. The operation is rather awful, and yet of 
course purely merciful. They must all be made of glass, 
those doors, and must move on well-oiled hinges. We 
look back through them, and, often for a long time, do 
not know that they are there. I entered my name on the 
books of Smith College as a resident of Lake Forest, 
I thought and spoke of the place as home during three 
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years of my college course; yet, after my eighteenth year, 
we never returned there to live. 

During my Freshman year, my mother gave a new 
course of lectures in Chicago; and, a furnished bouse 
being offered her by a friend who was going abroad, she 
and my sister moved into the city for the winter. I re- 
turned for my Christmas vacation, and again in June for 
the great World's Fair, which, in the summer of '93, 
made Chicago the center of nations. But then another, 
bigger door closed; and, after our journey to North- 
ampton in the fall of that exposition year, we never 
came back to live in the West again. 

Our journey, I say; for we came East together, my 
mother and sister and I. Our thousand mile separation 
last year had proved too much for us all ; and my mother 
had embraced an opportune suggestion that she hold a 
class in New York. The field was new and attractive, 
the distance from Northampton was slight; and — ^best 
consideration of all ! — a ten-weeks' course of lectures left 
a wide margin of autumn and spring which could be 
spent in Northampton itself. 

Providence certainly does know how to make the 
nicest arrangements, when it feels inclined ! This one of 
ours was precisely right, most delicately adjusted to our 
conflicting needs. I was left standing on my own feet 
(such as they were!), living the full college life in a 
collie house; yet our family life was not long inter- 
rupted, my mother and sister came and went, sharing and 
enriching my new academic experiences. 
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It is generally considered a mistake for parents to ac- 
company their children to coll^;e. But that is always the 
parent's fault. Nothing could have been wiser and 
sweeter than my mother's attitude when she was in 
Northampton. She made a place for herself in the quiet 
life of the little town, and took only such part in college 
affairs as naturally came her way. Some of my teachers 
she never knew ; others solicited and won her friendship. 
All my friends loved her, and some of them came to me 
through her, having met and loved her before they gave 
a thought to me. I am as grateful for those redeeming 
weeks of her hovering sojourn in Northampton as for 
any other period in our life together. 

The heart of the three winters she of course spent in 
the city, giving her lectures. My married sist<sr was set- 
tled in New Haven by this time, and my mother tried 
the experiment of boarding near her and going to New 
York twice a week. But the distance was greater than 
that between Lake Forest and Chicago, and perhaps my 
mother began to feel that she was growing older. At 
any rate, she lived in New Haven only one winter, and 
spent the other two, boarding in New York. 

I think that she enjoyed her New York class as well 
as any that she ever conducted. To be sure, she had no 
background of old associations here, no old friends ; but 
she made new ones with the celerity that was alwa3rs 
one of her most surprising characteristics. She was by 
this tm^ well over sixty years old. Pew people form 
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any new deep friendships at that age. But some of the 
tenderest ties of her later years date from this period. 

I spent my vacations with her, and made a first super- 
ficial acquaintance with the great city which was, many 
years later, to claim my deep aflFection. 

Our summers we still continued to spend, for the most 
part, in Dorset; and the love of the little place grew on 
us all. Those were matchless summers. Year after year 
the little inn was occupied by the same congenial com- 
pany of mountain lovers. We knew one another well, 
and together we gave ourselves over to the unrestrained 
enjoyment of our beautiful environment. We lived a 
simple, wholesome life, yet poignantly enraptured. 

The host of the inn was one of those genial, large- 
hearted Yankees who exist frequently enough to give the 
lie to the race's reputation for hardness. Never was 
there a more lovable man! He practically left it for 
us to decide how much we should pay him for our week- 
ly board, replying always, when we wrote to make our 
summer arrangement, "Oh, that's all right! You just 
come along. We'll make that all right." And any kind 
of a bill had to be forcibly extracted from him. He was 
the heart and soul of the long drives which we took 
every week or so. Established on the front seat of the 
big "four-seater," directing the movements of the sturdy 
team of mountain horses, he had a ready ear for all the 
prattle that went on behind him, and his chuckling laugh 
was the unfailing crown of every joke. He knew how to 
make jokes himself too, turning tp look over his shoulder 
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with a gentle, rallying, bantering glance that was quite 
irresistible. Nor did he have to look far, for his popu- 
larity was such that there were always only too many 
candidates for a seat beside him, and heads in the rear 
were constantly thrusting themselves forward to speak 
to him. Established is therefore hardly the word for 
his position on the front seat. His hospitality would 
have made room for every applicant if it could; and he 
had a way of effacing himself, of taking up an extreme 
attitude on the edge of the wheel that must have been 
perilously uncomfortable. "No, no, not crowded at all 
— ^plenty of room — get right in !" Ah, the good, friendly 
soul! 

We were all young together on those never-to-be-for- 
gotten drives, though our actual ages ranged all the way 
from seventy to seven. Likewise, we were careless of 
fortune. We preferred pleasant weather, and tried to 
secure it; but New England skies are uncertain, and if 
full many a glorious morning anon permitted the basest 
clouds to ride on his celestial face, we accepted the situ- 
ation uncomplainingly. Some of our merriest picnic 
lunches were eaten in opportune bams, with the sound of 
the rain in our ears and the sweet smell of hay in our 
nostrils. The "four-seater" had curtains which could 
be buttoned down all around it and which thus trans- 
formed it into an ark of safety. Chanting cheerfully, 
we drove home through many a swelling flood. 

But when the weather remained fair — ^ah, then, 
what hours we spent ! We were as frequently out of the 
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wagon as in; for one cannot drive far in Dorset with- 
out tackling a hill, and it was only the part of kindness 
to our horses to walk up hills. It was the part of enjoy- 
ment too. Free of the heavens and the green earth, 
we climbed the rough roads through the fragrant woods, 
beside the hurrying brooks, pausing often to rest and 
gaze, talking or keeping silence as our dispositions 
prompted. My mother was always in the van of the 
climbers. She had a stick which one of my young friends 
had cut for her early in our Dorset experience and which 
she guarded from year to year, putting it away every fall 
in the closet of her room in the inn. With this assist- 
ance — ^which, truth to tell, had a sentimental rather 
than a utilitarian value — she surmounted gorges and 
precipices, rocks and waterfalls. She and I were among 
the first people to follow the difficult new trail up Dorset 
Mountain; and she made far less ado than I over the 
breathless, scrambling pace which we were obliged to 
keep. 

When we were not walking or driving, we were loi- 
tering in the meadows and woods or reading aloud under 
the trees. My mother was the best reader I have ever 
heard. She loved the occupation, and it never tired her; 
so she was more frequently than anyone else the mouth- 
piece of the author we were all following. I have often 
thought what a satisfaction it would be to any author 
to hear himself thus voiced. 

Dear Dorset summers! It is a joy to have them to 
look back upon. But it is a deeper joy to reflect that 
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stHl dearer ones were to succeed them after an interim. 
Vague expectations and preparations haunted us even 
then, in those years before my matriculation. We were 
always picking out sites for houses, planning this and 
that kind of a residence, building all sorts of air-castles, 
none the less carefully thought out because they were 
never more than half in earnest. Even I did not really 
expect to have a home in Dorset, but I vied with my mo- 
ther in planning for it. Destiny watched us, and smiled, 
and bided its time. 

Our first definite — ^albeit, quite unconscious — ^step 
towards the desired end was the sale of our Lake Forest 
house in the spring of 1896. We had clung to this west- 
em abode because it wore the outward aspect of home, 
it held our books and pictures and all our cherished 
Lares; but we had not returned to it for several years, 
and we were more and more convinced that our pillar 
of fire had moved away from it. Not only so, but my 
mother began to hold a new, very far-reaching plan 
which required a concentration of forces. Her watchful 
eyes saw her pillar of cloud setting out to sea. N^^ative 
and positive indications coalescing thus, our only course 
was to follow them; and as soon as my mother had 
finished her last class in New York, she went west 
to empty and sell our little home. 

This was another hard experience for her, but she 
went through it as gallantly as through everything else. 
Our books and pictures, china and rugs, and such of our 
pieces of furniture as we wanted to keep, she packed and 
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stored in Lake Forest to await our distant return to 
them. The rest of the furniture she sold or gave away. 
The house itself went into hands that, I believe, hold 
it still and, I hope, cherish it lovingly. 

In June of that year, 1896, I was graduated from 
coU^e, and, a few days later, my mother and sister and 
I sailed for Europe, where we remained two years. 



XIX 

THIS European trip was one of my mother's 
most signal successes in point of management. 
Or else it was one of her best Providential 
chances. Probably both influences combined to work 
the happy result. She had long coveted the experience 
for me, knowing that convention was perfectly right 
in decreeing it as the desirable crown of a youthful 
education. But, like all crowns, it was expensive; and 
the conditions of its achievement were precisely those 
which would seem to defeat it — ^namely, the necessity 
my mother would be under of giving up her lectures 
and quitting the ranks of the wage-earners. 

Fortunately, however, I was not the only young 
woman of my social circle with an uncrowned educa- 
tion ; and as soon as some of my mother's friends heard 
of her tentative hopes and plans, they asked if their 
daughters might not come abroad with us. At once the 
suggestion made everything right. Instead of a Bible 
class, my mother organized a small party for European 
travel, and took upon her the new role of cicerone. 

The party did not assemble until the autumn, and 
my mother and sister and I had a long summer of rest 
in Switzerland. One of my Smith College teachers — 
the dearest teacher I ever had — sailed with us and spent 
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the most of the summer with us. Some cousins joined 
us, and we made quite a little company. 

The place of our sojourn was the Hotel Ketterer 
at Clarens on Lake Geneva. I always think of it with 
pleasure, for I liked it very much myself; but there is 
a special throb of affection in my recogptiition of the 
delight which it gave my mother. I had never known 
her, nor have I since known her, to take such a quick 
and strong liking for any place. It suited her perfectly. 
She had a large, cheerful room with many windows 
which looked out on a marvellous view of the lake and 
the Dent du Midi. She had her family, reunited after the 
many separations of the last four years. She had leisure 
in which to rest from the strain and fatigue of the 
winter and spring; yet she had a lively expectation of 
activity to come. I, too, was tired and glad to rest. 
We spent the weeks very quietly, reading and writing 
on the terrace overlooking the lake, or taking short trips 
into the surrounding country. Is there any beauty in the 
whole of Switzerland to surpass the Clarens combina- 
tion of shimmering, opalescent water, heaving snow 
mountains, barren cliffs, and green trees and meadows? 
Ah, the wonderful after-glow on the Dent du Midi! 
After our return from our long trip, my mother never 
entertained any idea of re-visiting Europe; but I have 
often heard her say, "I wish I were in my room at the 
Hotel Ketterer." 

In the early fall, my college teacher returned to 
America; and our little family, with my three cousins, 
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went to Berlin and established ourselves for the winter. 
Then, in October, my mother and I repaired to Cook's 
Haven to meet the four girls who were to constitute 
the permanent members of the "party", and my mo- 
ther's new work b^;an. 

What a fortunate woman she was in her capacity 
for success and enjoyment ! Though she had never had 
any experience as a chaperone, she took to the role so 
naturally that one would have thought she had filled it 
for years. She did not perform it with ostentation, nor 
even with any deliberation ; in fact, she did not perform 
it at all, it performed itself. But if she was fortunate 
in her own aptitude, she was quite as fortunate in the 
quality of the girls who came to her. They were all 
fine young gentle-women, with generous, open, respon- 
sive natures, ready to accord. No material could have 
been better for the gentle, unconscious fashioning of 
her central influence. The "part/' became a large family 
circle, composed of differing temperaments, pulling a 
little this way and that in the manner that lends zest 
to all associations, but gladly acknowledging a unity of 
purpose and desire. "Aunty Humphrey" was the dear 
star about whom all revolved. The result was that we 
seven or eight — sometimes ten or twelve — ^people lived 
and travelled together for over a year in unbroken har- 
mony. 

The first four months we spent in a pension in Berlin. 
A whole floor was given over to us, and we practically 
occupied an apartment, with no bother of servants or 
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meals. The latter we took on the floor below, in com- 
pany with a few other pensionaires. We were very 
busy, for we were all bent on "making the most of our 
opportunities" — challenging phrase that sets Americans 
madly to work when they come abroad! A German 
teacher came to our rooms every two or three days and 
instructed us in her resolute tongue, while, at the same 
time, she profited by her reciprocal opportunity to ask 
us a great many questions. "Now, Fraulein, we will 
converse. Just by way of conversation, how much did 
you pay for that dress? What does your living cost at 
home? What is your house rent? Just by way of con- 
versation, you understand." Alas! will Europe ever 
learn to apply to us any other standard than a financial 
one? It is as eager to hold up incredulous hands over 
the amount of our incomes as we are to perform the 
same gesture over the age of its monuments. 

Two of us studied music as well as German. It would 
not have been at all fitting that an apartment in Berlin 
should be without its piano. But our small practisings 
seemed very feeble compared with the labor that went 
on in the apartment above ours. There was work for 
you! Note by note, phrase by phrase, over and over, 
hour after hour, and day after day, one of Chopin's Pre- 
ludes was practiced until it became an integral part of 
our existence. I grew dreadfully tired of it at the time, 
and fairly hated it ; but I am grateful to it now. For I 
have only to hear its opening bars to be at once transport- 
ed to the big living-room which we all shared in Berlin. 
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I see the huge white stove in the comer, the center table 
with its lamp and its many books ; I hear the laughter of 
girls and the sound of my mother's voice, laughing too, or 
reading aloud. We must have been very happy there, 
the touch of the environment thrills me so sweetly. 

I wonder if evenings are not the particular portions 
of time that live most vividly in people's memories. 
Mornings and afternoons lose themselves in a blur of 
work and activity; life is perhaps at its keenest then, 
but at its least self-conscious. Whereas, in the evening, 
the tide turns, pausing and falling restfully back to re- 
gain the great deep where it belongs and whence it has 
so fitfully and inexplicably emerged. Ip. the piause 
and retreat, there is an awareness which the advance 
cannot know. The theory is a chance one; perhaps it 
may be true for some natures but not for all. I am only 
sure, in the present instance, that when Chopin's Pre- 
lude carries me back to the Berlin living-room, the lamp 
is always lighted and my friends and I are gathered 
around it, darning our stockings — ^wom with much sight- 
seeing — while my mother reads aloud from Carlyle's 
Frederick the Great. 

They are not long evenings, although they begin on 
the heels of an early supper ; for at nine o'clock, a little 
maid enters, carrying a big tray of tea and zwieback. 
A curious hour for tea! But we grew used to it as 
to all the strange customs obtaining around us, and 
we drank the stimulating beverage and slept well. Per- 
haps, however, we worked off all harmful effects by 
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the antics with which we filled the hour before going to 
bed. It would be deplorable if several girls of the same 
tender age did not indulge in a good deal of nonsense 
when they were together; and we often succeeded in 
entirely drowning out Chopin's Prelude. Sheer absurd- 
ity! But I would defy anyone to remain sober in the 

presence of J performing Wagner's Valkyr maiden, 

with our poor Frau's chairs and tables and even stove 

for her mountain crags; or of M demurely poised 

in a foot-tub, representing the birth of Venus. My 
mother greatly enjoyed our pranks, though I suppose 
she curbed us when we grew too merry. The atmos- 
phere of sheer youth was wholly congenial to her; and 
she did not seem to feel the lack of older companion- 
ship. 

Late in the winter, she gave us a serious fright by 
falling ill with a sudden, sharp attack of what semed 
about to be pneumonia. Ah! even yet my heart stands 
still at the memory. Fortunately, some older cousins of 
mine were in Berlin at the time, and I had their comfort- 
ing support in my extremity. Fortunately, also, the court 
physician to whom I ignorantly applied, was moved to 
depart from his exclusive practice of "office consulta- 
tions only," and took such prompt and efficient charge of 
my mother's case that she was in grave danger only 
through one night. But it was my halting German that 
had to secure and manage the nurse; and I had an op- 
pressive sense of responsibility through the whole ex- 
perience. 
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The gallant patient's humor never deserted her. As 
she lay there, seemingly sick tmto death, she appreciated 
and stored up for future delectation the solemnity of the 
court physician who stood over her, shook his finger at 
her, and said in an English as halting as my German, 
"You - are - a - ve-ry - sick - woman. It - will - be - eight 
days - before you are - re-covering." Stupid ! But I 
must forgive him, since he saved my mother. Perhaps, 
after all, his warning served as a challenge to her. 

Her convalescence was very amusing. The nurse 
whom I had engaged had professed to speak English, but 
her jargon was for the most part quite unintelligible. 
My mother had never tried to learn any language but 
her own. I filled the role of interpreter as frequently 
and as adequately as I could; but, like all nurses, this 
nurse did not desire my constant presence in the sick- 
room, and there were several hours each day when the 
two women were left to their own struggling devices. 
They were both of them very polite, very painstaking 
in their intercourse; and they were so ready to leap to 
conclusions of mutual understanding that they were 
often fairly aglow with a wholly fictitious sense of com- 
prehension. I remember coming in one day to find my 
mother sitting up in bed and the nurse leaning eagerly 
towards her, their two faces bright with intelligence 
and their respective lips taking turns in forming those 
slow, emphatic syllables in which one always speaks 
one's native language to a foreigner. Plentiful nods 
and smiles and gestures eked out their meaning. 
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''Ah !'" said my mother triumphantly, when she caught 
sight of me, ''we have been having such a nice talk ; and, 
let me tell you, we understand each other perfectly. 
Frau Hummel has been telling me about her hospital 
work, and I have been telling her about our hospitals at 
home." 

"Ach, mein Praulein !" The nurse in her turn solicited 
my congratulations. "Your Frau Mama and I have been 
having such an interesting talk — all about furnished 
apartments in Berlin and New York." 

The discrepancy was perhaps, after all, no wider 
than that which obtains between many a speaker and 
listener in the same tongue. I often think of the story 
as a type of our human misunderstanding. 

My mother's recovery was swift. Her resolute will, 
combined with her natural resiliency, promptly put her 
on her feet and at the head of her party once more. 
Soon after the middle of February, we broke up our 
winter quarters and started away on the leisurely wan- 
derings which were to fill the next seven or eight 
months. We were not sorry to leave Berlin. We had 
enjoyed its music and pictures, its glorious skating in 
the Thiergarten, and we had enjoyed our study. But 
the dark northern winter had irked us all, and the lure 
of bright skies and more gracious scenes was upon us. 
Italy beckoned. 

From Berlin we went to Dresden, and spent a week 
studying the great gallery. Then we spent a day in 
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Nuremberg and a few days in Munich; and, after that, 
we took a train and went right down to Naples. 

That was a fine stroke! Out of the mists and the 
snow of the still impregnable German winter, straight 
to the warmth and sunshine of the already genial spring 
of southern Italy. Out of the sober northern city into 
the riotous life and color of picturesque Naples. The 
change was startling, intoxicating. It fired our young 
blood (my mother's as potently as any) and set us 
fairly to glorying in the out-of-doors. Such an out-of- 
doors there in Naples! This is not a book of travel, 
and I do not intend to dwell on scenes which are familiar 
to most of my readers; but there is no doubt that that 
spring in Italy formed a beautiful, glowing, vivid page 
in my mother's life. 

We spent a week or ten days in Naples, going over to 
Capri and Sorrento, and out to Paestum (ineffacable 
memory!), and to Pompeii (equally unfot^ettable 
scene!). I think we were avid of the out-of-doors, for 
I do not remember much about the Naples Museum 
which later has made a deep impression on me. Flowers 
and sunshine, blue sky, sparkling sea, dreaming islands 
and mountains, picturesque streets — ^these are my im- 
pressions of that first visit to Napoli la bella. 

Early in March, we went on to Rome, and there we 
settled down for a month. It seemed a long sojourn at 
the time, and of course it was so, compared with the 
average American visit to the grand old city ; but it 
seems to me now that we must have worked hard to 
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St, see all that we did see in those four weeks. Seeing, 

[ however, was what we were out for, and we were all 

Ik j young — ^my mother included. We devoted ourselves to 

k I observation. 

If I rather think that my mother liked Rome better 

ito I than any other European city — except, possibly, London. 

Ic 1 The preference would have been natural with her. She 

^ I was fond of history and was well read in the vast annals 

us I of the old place. The early Christian associations were 

)f. in themselves enough to enthrall one who had made 

d, Church history her chief study. The multitudinous in- 

ar terests, bewildering to a more indolent mind, suited her 

lat quick and eager temper, and her energy of investigation 

gc never flagged. From my own later experience, I have 
found that the spirit of Rome, its grave brooding atmos- 

to phere of recollection and inscrutable expectation, can be 

)|e wonderfully appealing and quieting to a troubled heart. 

ile I did not love it in my youth, but I love it now. It may 

Of be that this maturer influence was upon my mother's 

Q]i maturer heart, when she visited it with her flock of 

^ girls and liked it better than any of them. 

ids After Rome, we visited Florence; and there we were 

Qj. all heartily in accord in our admiration. Those pictures ! 
those statues! We had perhaps by this time grown a 
little used to the glory of the spring, which kept pace 

^ with us in our journey northward ; at any rate, we were 

[jg quite content to give ourselves over to long indoor ses- 

j sions in the galleries. Our youthful Shibboleth was Bot- 

^ ticelli. The mystical artist was in the full swing of his 
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first revival, and we employed him as our touch-stone 
in judging everything and everybody. This was very 
callow in us, but then we were callow. We might 
even have judged my mother, if she had let us ; but she 
was too clever. Looking back now, I fed sure that she 
preferred Raphael to Botticelli; and I appreciate her 
htunorous wisdom in keeping this heresy to herself. 
Oh ! it was beautiful there in Florence. When we were 
not worshipping pictures or following Dante and Savon- 
arola about the grave old streets, we wandered in the 
gardens or took joyous trips into the country. For most 
of us, that month was the crown of our whole trip.' 

A week in Venice and a few days in Milan brought 
us near to the first of June and the beginning of the 
summer heats. We had a glimpse of the Italian lakes; 
then we crossed the Alps, and once more settled down to 
rest in Clarens. 

This second sojourn in the Hotel Ketterer was not 
quite so fortunate as the first; for its warm and rather 
conventional quiet did not suit the more eager spirits 
in our company. As soon as the young people had re- 
covered from the fatigue of the strenuous Italian trip, 
they wanted to be off and away, exploring Switzerland. 
My mother was always loath to change her carefully 
thought out plans, and she had set aside the month of 
June for rest in the spot so congenial to her. But she 
yielded to pressure so far as to modify her present 
purpose. She let her girls go up to Champery with the 
cousins of mine who have already been several times 
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mentioned; and she and my sister stayed and com- 
pleted the month at Clarens. 

I went to Champery too, and the place forms one of 
my most charming memories. It was quite unspoiled in 
those days (what it may be now I do not know), and 
the peasants lived their simple life in the chalets and 
the picturesque church of their steep little village. It 
must be a stem spot in winter, for huge mountains loom 
over it on either side; but in June it is all green and 
blossoming, radiant with flowers. We climbed high on 
the mountains, and had our first experience of picking 
flowers with one hand and making snow-balls with the 
other. 

Early in July, we all set out from Clarens, and, for 
a month, travelled and walked and rode among the Alps. 
We went to Geneva, Chamounix, Zermatt, Lucerne, In- 
terlaken, and many other places. We walked over the 
Gemmi Pass, and took prodigious tramps from several 
of our hotels. My mother was sixty-five years old that 
summer, but she was as active as any of us. She 
thought nothing of a walk of twenty miles. 

In August we took the Rhine trip, and visited Holland. 
Memories of Cologne, Antwerp, and Brussels start up in 
my mind. Those of Cologne are solemn, impressed 
with the awe of the Cathedral. Those of Brussels are 
homely and mirthful, centering in the pension which we 
patronized there — or, rather, which patronized us. 

We were generally very fortunate in our hostleries; 
my mother tried to select them with care. But now 
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and then — as is part of the fun of travelling — ^we got 
into a curious place and had strange experiences. The 
Brussels pension was very dreary — dark and dingy — 
but, worse than that, at the time of our sojourn, it was 
occupied by a band of English tourists who lived up to 
the tradition of churlishness which — for the most part, 
so unfairly — ^pertains to their class. I suppose, being so 
thorough-going themselves, they expected us likewise to 
do full justice to our national reputation for loudness, 
crudeness, and general offensiveness. Eight American 
girls in a body ! How intolerable ! We were accustomed 
to receiving marked attention of some sort, we were 
such a numerous company; but we had grown used to 
friendliness. Accordingly, we were taken aback, morti- 
fied, and embarrassed to find that the Brussels pension 
table would have turned all its shoulders coldly on us 
if the exigencies of position had made such a universal 
feat physically possible. It is almost incredible how 
rude those people were. They had an air of ignoring our 
existence, and yet they subjected us to brief stares of 
glaring scrutiny, and they talked about us, or about 
America, over our heads. There was one man, the auto- 
crat — ^but, ah, no! I cannot use that dear word in this 
connection — the demagogue of the company, who sat 
at the head of the table and ruled the conversation. He 
was particularly intolerable. One evening, attired in his 
dinner clothes, his shirt bosom swelling, his collar gleam- 
ing about his fierce red neck, he delivered himself at 
great length of a denunciation of American politics. 
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We sat silent. He was not addressing us, and an3rway 
we would have scorned to reply to such a diatribe ; more- 
over, we were too angry and too uncomfortable to care 
to redeem our situation by talking among ourselves. 
Our concern was to hurry through our dinner and make 
our escape. One of our number, perhaps the most 
modest and quiet member of our party, ordered a bottle 
of seltzer water, and, trying to fill her glass in a hurry, 
pressed the spigot too hard. Precarious nature of seltzer 
water ! It flew straight away from the bottle and glass, 
sped down the length of the table, and took the declaim- 
ing Englishman precisely in the center of his proud 
shirt front. Thence, being forceful, it spread itself in 
an inundating spray over his face and shoulders. There 
was a universal gasp. The seltzer water manipulator 
looked up, surprised and confused. She knew that 
something was going wrong; but, for a round two sec- 
onds or so, she did not realize what. During all that 
excellent interval of suspense, she kept her finger firmly 
on the spigot of her bottle, and the water continued to 
do its admirable work. The dinner broke up in con- 

I fusion, victims and persecutors alike (however one pre- 

fers to apportion them) fleeing from the scene. There 

I was wrath on both sides, but healing mirth on only one. 

I suppose to this day that Englishman remembers us 
with the same hearty dislike with which we remember 
him, and tells the seltzer water story as an example 
of American outrageousness. 

I 
,1 

r 
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From Holland, we crossed over to England, and spent 
a wonderful month or six weeks in that good island 
which, whether it fully wants to or not, must always 
seem home to well-bred Americans. Ma^y are the 
thrills of association which one gets, travelling abroad; 
but the most exquisite are those which lurk in London, 
in Stratford, among the Lakes, in Oxford, in Scotland. 
They make one realize what a large share of one's life 
is the life of books, how many of one's most intimate 
friends are dead poets and novelists. Five minutes 
underneath Charles Lamb's window is worth a week at 
Versailles. 

October we spent in Paris ; and, towards the end of the 
month, our party disintegrated. Three of our girls went 
back to America, but the fourth one remained and set- 
tled down with us for a winter in the gay French 
capital. 

Not so very gay in the winter, however; at least, not 
externally. We Americans are certainly spoiled for 
winters in Europe. We do not realize what a boon of 
brilliant sunlight and keen, invigorating air our native 
climate gives us, until we come abroad and encounter 
mists and fogs and darkness, depressing to body and 
mind. The weather had been bad enough the winter 
before in Berlin; but we had been a large party there, 
with plenty to do. Moreover, our rooms had been cheer- 
ful, with large windows looking out on the street and 
soliciting every ray of light. In Paris we occupied an 
apartment within a court-yard in the Latin Quarter. As 
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I look back upon it, I know that there was nothing about 
it which was right for my mother. The rooms were 
dark and small and crowded ; the only advantage the out- 
look had was also its great disadvantage — ^there was 
little of it; the surroundings were uncongenial. In fact, 
what should a woman like my mother be doing in the 
Latin Quarter? I wonder at my young, ignorant self 
for not understanding how out of her element she was 
and for letting her stay there. The art students did 
not interest her. Of course not! How should they? 
They were a lot of careless, grotesque youngsters; and 
she was a woman who had lived long in the midst of 
essential, accepted things, and knew what was worth 
while. She had very little to do besides the letter-writing 
which always occupied a good deal of her time, and 
such heterogenous English reading as comes to hand in 
a foreign city. There was no longer a party to manage, 
and we were living a very quiet life. It is from that 
winter in Paris that I date the beginning of the attacks 
of depression which, with more or less frequency, shad- 
owed the last fourteen years of my mother's life. 

For the rest (and I would not exaggerate our dis- 
comfort), we had a pleasant time in Paris. Friends of 
^ my mother's turned up there, as they never failed to turn 

up ever3rwhere she went; and of course we all enjoyed 
the galleries, chuithes, and streets of the beautiful 
city. 

But we had been long away from home, and the 
restlessness of the exile was beginning to take posses- 
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sion of us. Two years is a long time to spend away 
from one's native land. It was without regret that we 
left Paris in the spring of 1898, and with real joy that 
we sailed home from London in June. More thrilling 
than any foreign shores were the sky-scrapers of New 
York as we steamed in among them. As for the rapture 
with which I stood, once more gazing at the Dorset 
mountains — ^what bliss had the Matterhom at its dis- 
posal to compare with it? 



XX 

FROM my last sentence it may be in£erred that 
we went directly to Dorset on our return from 
abroad. That would have been a natural move. 
The summer was well under way, and all our friends 
were in the country. But our return to the valley was 
not immediate. A significant interval of a few days we 
spent in New Haven, visiting my married sister and com- 
mitting ourselves to the rental of a furnished house for 
the ensuing winter. 

That step was prompted by our need — our greatest 
need in the world — for a home once more. We had been 
floating for six years, and we were heartily tired of 
hotels and boarding houses. We wanted to settle down 
and strike root. The lack of a home can create a posi- 
tive thirst of the soul. Yet we had no knowledge of 
New Haven, save that which we had gleaned from our 
infrequent visits and from my mother's one absorbingly 
busy winter there. It seemed safer to try the experi- 
ment of renting a furnished house than to bring all our 
furniture from Chicago on the mere chance of a perma- 
nent residence. 

Those people are not really to be congratulated who 
are free to live where they choose. In a far more 
comfortable plight are they whom some determining 
reason constrains to settle in some one place, even though 

217 
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the location may not seem ideal. For no location is 
ideal — that is the wiiversal truth which the foot-free 
home seeker is too apt to ignore. Quite unlimited in 
his choice, he goes testing and finding fla^s, comparing, 
hesitating, discarding, until, among his many stools, he 
remains on the floor. My mother and sister and I went 
through storms and battles of doubt over a question 
which, for most of our acquaintances, was settled with- 
out a word. 

However, the storms did not b^^ during this first 
summer after our return from Europe. Our New Haven 
decision partook of the nature of an experiment, and 
an experiment is no great matter to hesitate about. As 
soon as we had made it, we went up to Dorset; and 
there, the most of our European party gathering about 
us, we gave ourselves over to present delight and to 
that exquisite enjoyment which lies in the recollection 
and discussion of past pleasure. 

Dorset conditions had changed somewhat. The little 
inn was no longer kept by our dear old host. He had 
moved into a home of his own; and, though he contin- 
ued to welcome us there, we did not feel that our 
place was as secure as it used to be. Moreover, the 
village had grown, and had began to take on a certain 
modest air of a summer resort. Nothing showy, and 
all very well; we were glad to have the town prosper. 
But we bought rather more pieces of land outside the 
village and built rather more houses than usual that 
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summer. Then in September we went away, and entered 
upon our new life in New Haven. 

I do not hesitate to characterize this turn in my mo- 
ther's life as the most trying one she ever made. That 
statement may surprise some of my readers, but let 
them stop and think. When my father died, she was 
still a young woman, with one whole phase of her life 
before her. It was an active phase, and she was obliged 
to begin it at once, applying herself to it with all her 
heart and mind. When it was ended and she laid down 
her lecturer's pen, she turned immediately to the task 
of chaperoning. Now she was — stranded. Yes, that 
was it. Her work was over. 

Through her great success with her classes and through 
the loving-kindness of friends, her exchequer had come 
to the point where it could be let alone. There was, 
therefore, no longer a need that she do any work. She 
might have gone on teaching for the mere love of the 
occupation; but several influences combined to prevent 
her. First and foremost was her own temperamental 
fear of going too far, of saying too much, of over-step- 
ping her welcome. She had a horror of age's tradi- 
tional ignorance of the point at which to stop. Then 
she was brought to a full mental pause by the increasing 
assurance of the doctrines which ranged themselves under 
the general head of Higher Criticism. This halt of hers 
was most interesting, really most moving to study. My 
father had died before Higher Criticism had become 
much more than a resolute tendency; he had never had 
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to grapple with it. The conception of Evolution had 
shaken and awed him, and its grandeur had made a 
potent appeal to him; he had confessed to my mother 
(how odd the confession sounds to us!) that he thought 
it must be true. But Biblical analysis had not had a 
chance to trouble him much. My mother had shared 
his convictions and had kept pace with his development. 
After his death, she had watched the spread of the 
evolutionary ideas which he had welcomed so doubt- 
fully but with such an expectant glow ; and she had felt 
sure of the position he would have adopted towards them 
if he had lived. What of the other theories, the other 
assertions that changed the face of the Bible and altered 
its scope? Would he have welcomed them too? Would 
he have found God and creation the vaster for everything 
that could be said about them, every attempt to dis- 
cover the Truth which must be their habitation? Or 
would he have shared the regret and distress of so many 
of his contemporaries who, living on into the new era, 
found themselves hopelessly opposed to the new modes 
of thought? I think that, for her part, she never com- 
mitted herself to any position; she merely watched and 
pondered. But she read the new critical books, and she 
attended critical lectures, lending an open, undaunted 
ear to all that could be said. Most significant action of 
all, she refused to make any further use of her lectures, 
either by reading them or lending them on occasional 
request. No; the times had gone beyond her, she 
must henceforth keep silence. 
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Her attitude in the whole matter was gallant and dig- 
nified — she could always be trusted to manifest those 
traits; but there was an element of sadness in the sit- 
uation which I find sufficiently heart-breaking now, as 
I look back upon it. An unusually vivid, active life of 
an unusually intense and forceful nature was suddenly 
brought to a halt, turned out of its swift channel, and 
left to lie in a quiet pool. Some people like quiet pools 
towards the close of life; they ask nothing better than 
to be let alone to muse and rest and recollect. But my 
mother was not one of these. She missed her work, 
she missed the quick give and take to which she had 
always been accustomed in her dealings with people, 
she missed her "position" as pastor's wife and then as 
teacher. I would not exaggerate. Already^, having 
written so much, my pen hesitates ; I can never get very 
far in the process of pitying my mother. She was too 
strong and too brave ; there is a sort of offense, almost 
of insult, in pitying one who so well knew how to meet 
the changes of fortune. But it is true that, after the 
laying aside of her work, she became subject to moods 
of depression and restlessness which had not seemed 
to belong to her nature at all. She got the better of them 
by and by, as she got the better of everything that ever 
happened to her ; but their memory clouds many a page 
of our New Haven history. 

For the rest, we were very comfortable in the serenely 
beautiful New England city. The people — and where 
are there nicer people? — were kindness itself to us. We 
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were welcomed into the ''coll^^e drde" with a warmth 
that was most gratifying to such wanderers as we had 
been; and dinners and calls and afternoon teas gave 
prompt play to the social genius which was so strong in 
my mother. 

I dearly love to remember her at a New Haven after- 
noon tea. There was one feature of her new life which 
she gloriously enjoyed. She prepared herself for the 
function with a most deliberate care, decking herself in 
the modest finery which she had brought back from her 
European travels. The light of anticipation in her eyes 
was wholly good to see. Then, as she entered the festive 
portal, this light kindled and quickened until it irradiated 
her whole face with an indescribably lovely expression 
of kindness and eagerness and response. No wonder 
a person, entering a reception room with that look on her 
face, became the belle of the ball! What a good time 
she always had ! I used to like to seek out some comer 
from which I could watch her. I thought it more fun 
to give myself over to the observation of her bright 
career than to attempt the impossible feat of emulating 
her. But she was never content to leave me in my 
quite incredible bliss of seclusion; she must always be 
seeking me, stunmoning me to share her pleasure. So 
then I generally had to leave her, taking my musing 
way homeward under the swaying New Haven elms. 
It was understood between us that, though we went to 
afternoon teas together, we need not necessarily come 
away together. When she rejoined me at dinner time. 
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her face still sparkled, and her tongue was eager to 
tell me about everything she had heard, every person she 
had met, every pretty dress she had seen, ever3rthing she 
had had to eat and the way in which it was served. As 
I have already indicated, she had a marvellous gift of 
narration; and these re-created receptions of hers were 
as thrillingly interesting to me as their originals had been, 
frankly, tedious. 

She certainly had the youngest spirit I have ever 
known in any one of her age. How well I remember the 
Harvard- Yale football game to which she chaperoned two 
of my friends and myself while we lived in New Haven ! 
The game was at Harvard that year, and we were the 
guests of a Cambridge friend. The whole trip was a 
glorious spree for all of us. With the exception of the 
Cambridge friend, we were all members of the European 
party, and we found it delightful to be together on 
terms of adventure once more. My mother was the 
merriest of us. She had never seen a big football game, 
and the experience was a real revelation to her. She 
caught the spirit of the occasion the minute she set 
foot in the little town, humming with the excitement of 
the approach of its great day ; and she went around with 
an exalted expression which afforded the rest of us an 
adoring amusement. Fortunately, our Cambridge host 
was a Yale graduate; so we were not torn between the 
conflicting claims of politeness and natural inclination, 
but were free to devote our allegiance to the cause of 
the Blue. I am not sure that my mother could have 
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worn two flags, could have preserved a neutral attitude. 
Hers was a courteous spirit, but it was intensely parti- 
san too. She always had to "take sides" in any matter 
that interested her — ^to take a side, rather, and give her- 
self to it heart and soul. And not in a long time had any 
matter — ^apart from the great fundamentals of life — 
interested her so compellingly as this football game. 

Perhaps it may be thought that I write too seriously 
for the nature of my subject. But my mother took it 
seriously — ^that is the charming fact. She was really 
rather solemn as we seated ourselves on the grand-stand 
in the midst of the tensely expectant thousands of our 
fellow-men. She vibrated to the thunder of the shouts 
and echoed the choruses of the songs; but her eyes 
were grave underneath their excited sparkle. Then, 
when the game began — ^ah! there again, the difference 
between my mother and me was manifest in the fact 
that I looked far more often at her than at the struggling 
lads below, while she was so rapturously intent on the 
arena that she seemed several times on the point of 
leaping bodily into it. She did not understand the 
game; but, in the free masonry of the occasion, she 
established an early relation with a stout, bald-headed, 
middle-aged man who sat in front of her. I think she 
did this by the simple method of clutching him by the 
shoulder when he and she, in common with the whole 
grand-stand, rose at Yale's first rush. My dignified, 
rather conventional mother! I love to remember it of 
her. At any rate, the two of them were excellent, nay. 
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intimate friends for the next two hours. They addressed 
each other in clamorous tones^ hers a shrill pipe of in- 
terrogation, his a bellow of information. They leaned 
together, gesticulating, he with a violent shaking of 
fists, she with a clasping of fingers. She hung on his 
words (if one can use the expression with reference to 
such bounding syllables), and pondered them with a look 
which proclaimed them the accents of destiny. I won- 
der who he was, and if he remembers the old — ^yes, peo- 
ple were beginning to call my mother old — ^the old lady 
with the sweet, eager face who so poignantly shared his 
emotion at the Yale-Harvard football game of 1899. 

He was a Harvard man, and I think he helped to 
reconcile my mother to the very anti-climactic outcome 
of the wild experience. Neither Yale nor Harvard won ; 
the final score was a tie. From an artistic point of view, 
a tie is an offense which should not be tolerated. It 
subverts and defeats the meaning of the whole undertak- 
ing. But from the human stand-point, it has its un- 
questionable merits. In the present instance, I do not 
see how my mother could have endured the defeat of 
Yale ; yet neither do I see how her excitement could have 
sustained the additional turn of the screw which vic- 
tory would have given. Moreover, the despair of her 
new and nameless friend would have wrung her heart. 
It was well for her to be let down gently and soberly to 
the dispassionate ground of equality. Her face wore a 
funny, baffled expression, as we made our way out of the 
grounds. All that fury and tumult for nothing! But 
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she carried her blue flag over her shoulder as gallantly 

« 

as ever. 

The football interest which she acquired so suddenly 
on this November day never deserted her through the 
rest of her life. She never attended a game again; the 
very real, though always incredible fact of her increas- 
ing age forbade the risk of exposure. But she followed 
the annual preparations, prophecies, and wagers, as the 
autumn papers reported them; and, with bated breath, 
she awaited the final news of victory or defeat. Many 
a time, as she and I have been coming home together in 
the late afternoon of the day of some one of the big 
games — many a time has she stopped me and said, ''Do 
run and ask that man over there if he knows how the 
game has come out!" Then, when I hesitated — shame 
on my shrinking spirit ! — she has advanced, confident and 
glowing, to put the question herself. The face of the 
man thus abruptly waylaid was often a study. Some- 
times he did not even know that there was any game 
going on, and then my mother's opinion of him was writ 
large in her own face and voice. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, he was prompt with information, and then 
there ensued a scene which resembled — with more re- 
serve — the unforgettable intercourse of the grand-stand. 

It is always interesting to consider what diflferent 
parts in life people might have filled if their stars had 
not constrained them into certain paths. There is no 
doubt about it that my mother made an admirable pas- 
tor's wife and Bible teacher; but there is also no doubt 
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that she had elements in her which did not accord with 
the accepted character of the two offices. A downright 
sporty streak — that was what she had ! Fortunately for 
her peace of mind, this element did not declare itself 
until her later years. Or am I wrong there ? How do I 
know? She may always have recognized it and decor- 
ously repressed it. I wish I could ask my father about 
it ; he would be sure to know. He and I will have many 
questions to ask and answer, many confidences to share 
— someday, someday. I am sure he will like to hear 
how, after that famous football game, I frequently 
found my mother reading the sporting column in the 
newspaper, and how I once even saw her deliberately 
ignore some important political news until she had read 
a graphic account of a prize fight ! 

The home life for which we had thirsted we found 
very pleasantly in New Haven. To be sure, one can 
never be wholly at ease among other people's things, and 
we occupied furnished houses during the four winters of 
. our residence. But peace and seclusion were ours once 
more, our own table, our own regime of daily life. 

It was there that my mother instituted two customs to 
which she adhered during the rest of her life. One was 
an accomplishment — nothing less. It consisted in the 
briefest nap which I have ever known anyone to take. 
Immediately after lunch, she would vanish into her room ; 
and then, for a breath or two, my sister and I would go 
with hushed footsteps. But, almost before we could 
catch a door which was on the point of squeaking, the 
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sleq)er would be with us again, looking wonderfully re- 
freshed. It seemed impossible that repose could have 
anything to do with such dispatch; but this quick daily 
dip into the Lethean stream made all the difference in 
the world to my mother. Missing it, or being broken of 
it by some unfortunate sound, she felt fagged all the rest 
of the day. Accomplishing it, she was as refreshed as 
she had been at six o'clock She was not a good sleeper 
at night, spending long, weary hours of wakefulness. 
The little nap was a sheer necessity. 

The other abiding custom was that of reading aloud 
for at least a portion of almost every evening. As soon 
as dinner was over, we would gather around the lamp in 
the sitting-room, and there we would take up the thread 
of some book that, while we were reading it, formed an 
integral part of our own experience. Anthony TroUope 
is the author whom I associate most with New Haven. 
We had none of us happened to read him at all before 
we returned from Europe, and my mother welcomed 
him with the delight of one who finds a great pleasure 
reserved for her later years. He became, without any 
question, her favorite novelist. His reality, his common 
sense, his humorous penetration and shrewdness, the 
strong humanity of his characters — all commended him 
to her; while the fluent ease of his diction charmed her 
tongue. She would read him by the hour, losing herself 
in his vivid scenes, and emerging at last to say with a 
sigh, "Oh, how delightful that is!" 
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I feel that we had much for which to thank New 
Haven. My married sister and her family made a part 
of our daily experience as had never been possible be- 
fore ; and we revelled in that intercourse. We met many 
delightful people, and made some friendships which, let 
us hope, will last forever. But we did not take up a 
permanent residence, for a new development in another 
direction was beginning to manifest itself and to claim 
our attention. 



XXI 

IT is not precisely correct, however, to call it a new 
development; for the tendency had been apparent 
for many years. We had built a great many imag- 
inary houses in Dorset before we began to turn our at- 
tention to an old place which was for sale — ^house and 
bam and orchard — outside the village, on the edge of 
the meadows. I firmly believe that our Dorset home was 
a part of our destiny from the beginning of things. 

If, in the course of this narrative, I have twice been 
brought to a pause by the fact that I have already writ- 
ten about some episode of our family life, how much 
more completely am I here arrested! I have written a 
whole book about our Dorset experiences. There is 
nothing to do but go on, however, and bravely repeat 
myself ; for Dorset set the crown on our family life, and 
to ignore it in this book would be to ignore the happiest 
experience which my mother and sister and I ever 
shared. 

The decision came suddenly, as so many important de- 
cisions do come in this world. The summer between 
our first two New Haven winters we spent in the vil- 
lage of Dorset, boarding with our old host of the inn. 
There was a club house in the village now, and the 
boisterous young life which naturally belongs to a "sum- 
mer resort" made its presence felt. I am afraid I spent 

230 
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a good deal of my time making unsociable haste away 
into the woods and meadows. Often I passed the old 
' white house which stood closed and silent beside the 

road; sometimes I entered its gate and peered idly 
* through its shutters. Once, I remember, my sister and 

^ I broke away from the village on a tranced siunmer 

^ night when there was a dance going on at the club, and, 

(- roaming out along the still valley, found ourselves finally 

i ; sitting on the white marble step of the old house in the 

i • moonlit shadow of the big maple tree. The beautiful 

) peace and dignity of the situation made a profound ap- 

peal to me. 
! But it was my mother who instigated an examination 

of the house and who made definite inquiries about it. 
Finding that it was for rent as well as for sale, and at 
a very moderate price, she suggested that we take it for 
one year and move our Lake Forest furniture into it, 
thus putting an end to our storehouse liabilities and se- 
curing the repossession of our beloved Lares. I jumped 
at the idea; I was always ready for any move which 
strengthened the Dorset bonds. In the early spring of 
1900, we sent for our furniture; and in May we rejoined 
it, with great excitement, in the old white house. 

It is curious to observe how lightly, almost flip- 
pantly, some of the deepest and tenderest developments 
of life can introduce themselves. We regarded our new 
experiment largely in the light of a joke; and, as such, 
we jested about it all through the winter which pre- 
I ceded it. Our "abandoned farm" was the theme of many 
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a laughing conversation with our New Haven friends. 
Nobody— ourselves least of all — ^took the matter very 
seriously; but everybody found the subject enthralling. 
Symbolic of the whole situation was a Christmas gift 
which my married sister made us in a pure spirit of fun : 
fome plates and some cups and saucers of one of those 
exaggerated modem wares which whimsically reproduce 
and emphasize old patterns. She expected us to make 
merry over her quaint provision for our new rustic table, 
and we did so ; but the event proved that in it we were 
receiving the nucleus of the set of china around which 
our family life was to gather at the happiest board in the 
sweetest home which we had ever known. We liked our 
plates and our cups and saucers so well, when we came 
to use them in D6rset, that we supplemented them with 
ever3rthkng else that belonged to the set. 

Ah ! what fun it was — ^that moving into and occupying 
the old white house! After all our years of dreaming 
and of vague suggestions, after our winter of definite 
anticipation, we had worked ourselves into a fine state 
of relish and humor which made light of difficulties and 
which regarded only the happy aspect of circumstances. 
There were difficulties in abundance. Country life is in 
many ways the hardest kind of life there is, and we were 
new to it. We knew how to do hardly anything as our 
Vermont neighbors did it. But we surmounted all ob- 
2>tacles, either with a dash and a rush, or more slowly, by 
circumvention; and, in an incredibly short time — as pro- 
cesses go in Vermont — ^we had all our crates opened, our 
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boxes unpacked, and were living among our dear old 
possessions in our new home. 

New home? Only at the very first. Some new ac- 
quaintances are old friends before the sun goes down. 
I do not know what the Re-incarnationists would make 
of the way in which our new home and our old furniture 
flew into each other's arms and were as instantly one 
as if they had been married since the dawn of time. Do 
chairs and tables and houses have pre-existent unions? 
It seemed to us hardly strange enough for the full savor 
of realization to find ourselves sitting around the lamp 
in the Dorset house, with our pictures and books looking 
tranquilly at us, and with all our cherished articles har- 
moniously in place. I was constantly having to prick 
myself awake to the novelty of the situation. 

The recovery of our Penates made a different but 
equally profound impression on all three of us. To my 
mother I dare say there was a pang in the first sight of 
each object which dated from my father's life time. 
Mere things have such a cruelly poignant power to touch 
hidden springs of memory ! But she said nothing about 
her pain, and lent herself wholly to my excitement of 
discovery. I had not seen our possessions for eight years, 
and many of them came as joyful surprises to me. I 
delved among them as in a treasure trove, a mammoth 
Christmas stocking. "Why, I had forgotten! Why, I 
did not know that we had this and that I" was my daily, 
hourly formula of exclamation. Most of the depriva- 
tions of life seem worth while in the light of an ultimate 

^ I 
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compensation; and I am sure that I valued — ^and still 
value — our modest house furnishings more for my long 
separation from them than if I had lived with them al- 
ways. 

That first sununer in the Dorset house was by no 
means the best, for the best must have roots and grow ; 
but it had an element of carelessness, of light-hearted 
abandon which sets it apart from all other summers and 
peculiarly endears it to my memory. We were mere ten- 
ants, we had no responsibility about the management of 
the place. Moreover, we had not committed ourselves 
to any future policy ; we were still making an experiment. 
We revelled in each passing day, taking no great amount 
of thought for the morrow (which freedom of mind, by 
the way, was almost unique with my mother). We 
were happy, very happy; I like to dwell upon the recol- 
lection. My mother's unflagging spirit had found a new 
enterprise, a new turn in the road which had seemed 
about to adjust itself to a monotonous straightness. 
There was in her pleasure a touch of relief which, com- 
prehending it as I do now, I ponder feelingly. Life to 
my mother was Dorset's best gift to us as a family — 
original life many years before, renewed life now in her 
old age. 

I think there was never very much doubt of the suc- 
cess of our experiment or of the desirability of its es- 
tablishment as a permanency; but we did not spoil that 
first summer's pleasure by talking much about it. When, 
lured by the increased attractiveness of the house, now 
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that it was open and occupied, people stopped to look and 
inquire, we simply told them that the place was not in the 
market at present. Then we smiled at one another be- 
hind their backs. We kept our hold on our opportunity 
by extending our lease to cover the winter; and, after 
we returned to New Haven, we began seriously to con- 
sider the question of buying the old white house. But 
even then there was not half the amount of talk about 
it that I should now think there would have been. My 
mother's general methods were careful, almost too cau- 
tious ; she was wont to consider every possible side of a 
question, weighing its pro3 and cons to the last ounce. 
On other occasions, we have sat in triple judgment so 
long that no verdict was ever given. But the Dorset 
matter seemed to decide itself. Almost before we knew 
what we were doing, we had written to the owner of the 
old white house, asking him to draw up a deed. 

It all goes to confirm the more or less fatalistic belief 
which the entire process of living consistently urges upon 
me. In really important matters, the gods do not dare 
to leave us free to make up our own minds. If we 
choose, we may entangle ourselves in the ins and outs 
of small discussions, thereby wholesomely proving to 
ourselves how inadequate we are; but great affairs sim- 
ply and grandly take things into their own hands. Small 
affairs doubtless would do so too, if we wanted them to ; 
and thus life would be wonderfully unified and strength- 
ened. For it certainly is true that the gods are wiser 
than we. 
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Philosophy apart, we became owners of our Dorset 
house in January, 1901 ; and in May we returned to it 
and applied ourselves to the task of making it over. 

Does anyone ever buy a house without straightway set- 
ting to work to change it in some particular? The im- 
pulse seems to be partly a practical, utilitarian one (no 
two families have precisely the same ideas of conven- 
ience) ; but it has a strain of sentiment in it too. A 
home is a very personal thing; every home-lover wants 
to impress his individual mark upon it. 

We understood that we must be careful how we dealt 
with our Dorset house, for its own individuality was 
strong. It would be a thousand pities to mar the simple 
dignity of its expression by any inharmonious touch. 
Yet we must have a furnace and a bath-room, and we 
wanted a bigger piazza than the little square portico 
which conformed to colonial ideas. My mother tackled 
the problem with all the zest which she habitually 
brought to such undertakings. The field was quite new 
to her — ^all the more interesting! With foot-rule and 
paper and pencil, she went around the upper rooms, sur- 
veying, measuring, calculating, drawing diagrams; and, 
by her unaided skill, she evolved a hall, a linen-closet, 
and a bath-room out of odds and ends of closets. When 
she consulted a carpenter, all her measurements were 
confirmed and her suggestions were accepted. The 
upper floor was altered precisely according to her plan. 

That was not a comfortable summen It is no joke to 
have a house rebuilt literally over one's head. I can 
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hardly understand now how we endured the racket of 
the rending and hammering. We had some unlucky 
vicissitudes too. But interest and novelty sustained us 
through all. We bought our first horse, and spent much 
of our time driving around the country. The orchard 
afforded a refuge for us, and our first experiments in 
gardening demanded our attention. We had friends in 
the neighborhood, and their interest in our enterprise 
stimulated us. Altogether, we got through the weeks 
very comfortably; and, early in September, our house 
stood complete, just as we had desired it, with furnace 
and bath-room, with pretty new papers, with new car- 
pets, with an open fire-place, and with a wide piazza 
which, opening out from the side of the house and a 
little withdrawn behind an angle, was not a conspicuous 
innovation. 

Ah ! it was good to possess our home in all its shining 
order and freshness superimposed on its sturdy bulk of 
antiquity. How it smiled on us when my mother, mu- 
singly going its rounds again and again, had given it the 
last of her incomparable and inimitable touches! We 
hated to leave it, to shut it up, just when it was ready 
for living, and turn our backs on it. But we were still 
tenants in New Haven, and we returned to spend our 
last winter in the college town. We did not renew the 
lease of our furnished house when it expired in the 
spring; and it was our tacit agreement that Dorset should 
henceforth be our only home. Early spring saw us back 
there, prepared to start our first vegetable garden and 
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take over the care of our five acres of land; and, with 
infinite satisfaction, we settled down into a real home 
life, re-established after these many years. 

No, not infinite ; of course, no satisfaction is infinite — 
at least, not for very long! And the law of compensa- 
tion is such that, the greater the good, the heavier the 
price. But must I dwell on the drawbacks to felicity in 
Dorset? I do not want to. They are offensive, both in 
their own nature and as the seamy side of the loveliest 
fabric of life on which my eyes have ever rested. This 
is a truthful record ; and, if I am to depict my mother's 
life exactly as it was passed, I ought to relate her un- 
pleasant as well as her pleasant experiences. But, after 
all, God does not work that way in the autobiography 
which He helps every one of us to write on the hidden 
tablets of our own minds. We cannot remember un- 
happy things long; or, if we do, they are subtly trans- 
formed under our very eyes and turned into blessed 
memories. Therefore, it is the loyal part of wisdom to 
forget discomforts both for ourselves and others. The 
rural manner of life and many of the rural standards 
were new to us; some of the phases of human nature 
developed among the mountains were unfamiliar even to 
my mother's wide experience; there were exigencies of 
the Dorset environment which were harder for us to 
meet than any of the problems of city life. My dear 
love for the valley is mingled with a sad indignation 
against it for giving my mother annoyances such as she 
had never before encountered. But its rewards were 
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always greater than its exactions, and, just as I con- 
tinue to love it dearly, so I am sure my mother looks 
back on it with utter tenderness. 

For the most part, our amused enjoyment in our coun- 
try home was as well-nigh complete as earthly enjoy- 
ment can hope to be. The element of amusement indi- 
cates a lingering lack of seriousness; and perhaps it 
was just that which gave the last touch of charm to our 
Dorset life. We were often like three children, playing 
together, experimenting with strange new customs and 
expedients. For my mother, the garden and orchard and 
meadow; for my sister, the broom and the dust-cloth; 
for me, the bam and the kitchen; for all of us, the 
problems and amenities of country social life. Yet, 
underneath the amusement, there was an ever deepening, 
widening love which was graver than we suspected. Per- 
haps a tree is as much surprised as anyone at the extent 
of its own roots when some accident reveals them. The 
time was to come when we were to find ourselves fet- 
tered beyond all reason by these roots of ours. 

It may seem, on first thought, that the new social situ- 
ation was anything but ideal for such a companionable 
nature as my mother's. Did she not often suffer from 
loneliness? Sometimes, in the early spring and late fall, 
she might have done so, if she had not been so engrossed 
in the care of her garden ; but, in the height of the sum- 
mer, she had as much society as she could accommodate. 
I have already said that the village had taken on the 
character of a small summer resort. Some delightful 
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people frequented it year after year. To them the walk 
across the meadows to our house was precisely the de- 
sirable sort of occupation for a summer afternoon, and 
my mother's presence allured them potently. Then, in 
the other direction, there was Manchester, a really fash- 
ionable resort, with much wealth and splendor, with "in- 
the-mountains" tacked to its name in the society col- 
umns. My mother always had friends among the gay 
folk of Manchester; and, just as the Dorset people liked 
to walk, so did these others like to drive to our house on 
summer afternoons. We instituted a tea-table which 
was in almost daily use ; and finally we adopted a regular 
weekly "day at home." That sounds rather formal for the 
country. Well, my mother was never averse to formal- 
ity. She delighted in her Fridays at home, dressing her- 
self carefully for them and receiving her flocking guests 
with a sweet hospitality — ^not untouched with stateliness 
— which no old time court lady could have excelled. I 
love to remember her as she came forward to greet her 
friends, or stood on the pillared doorstep of her dignified 
old house, saying good-bye to them. There was an air 
about her then that irresistibly drew and restrained the 
enthralled observer. I sympathized with the departing 
masculine caller who, on one occasion, stooped and kissed 
her hand. 

Dearly as she enjoyed the social features of her new 
life, I am sure she was right in saying that she was 
glad we did not live in Manchester or in Dorset village. 
A need of some daily hours of quiet grew upon her in the 
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later years of her life. She carried on an immense cor- 
respondence and often enough (when the garden would 
let her!) she spent whole mornings engrossed at her 
desk. Letters were a serious business with her, almost 
a sort of vocation. In them she lived a wide and pro- 
found life outside the horizon of her daily affairs. Then 
there was the garden — ^that is a significant parenthesis 
above. Perhaps I would better say that the garden was 
her vocation in Dorset, and letters her avocation. Cer- 
tainly, her role as gardener was in a line with her role 
as pastor's wife and lecturer. She filled it earnestly, 
eagerly, devoting her thought to it, trying to make it a 
real success. She began with the flower garden, but soon 
she became quite as interested in the vegetable garden 
and the orchard and the hay crop. All these pre-occu- 
pations took time; and when the summer "season" was 
at its height and we sometimes had a small rush of visi- 
tors, I have actually seen my mother look impatient and 
worried (though never visibly to any eye but mine) and 
have heard her give thanks as the last guest departed 
and she vanished into the garden. Those times of de- 
pression of which I have spoken, never troubled her 
when the garden needed attention. 

Our Dorset evenings — ah! here again, it is the even- 
ing that seems to enshrine the dearest, most poignant 
memory of the old home life. When the weather was 
warm and especially when the moon was in the sky, we 
sometimes sat on the side piazza, looking out into the 
yhadowy orchard and across the dreaming valley, listen- 
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ing to the rhythmic song of insects and the occasional 
mournful call of an owl. But more often we lighted the 
lamp in the library and sat around it, sewing and read- 
ing aloud. Trollope again — then and always Trollope; 
Dickens, Thackeray, once in a while a good modem 
novel; now and then a biography. My father's picture 
looked down on us, the wind stirred in the trees outside, 
the big dock in the hall ticked steadily, my mother's 
voice rose and fell, vibrating with the significance of the 
story, every page of which she lived as she read it to 
us. 

Well, one can only be thankful that such experiences, 
once had and held, are henceforth immortal. 
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^^ T ADY of L^acies" was one of the playful 
names which I bestowed upon my mother 
during the latter part of her life. 

The playfulness may, at first thought, appear unseem- 
ly, considering the serious connotations of the term 
"l^facy"; and I hope I knew how to hold my peace as 
reverently as anyone before the regal or touching re- 
membrances from the hands of dear, dead friends. But 
in some of my mother's bequests there was quite as much 
humor as gravity. 

Mary Mecome's death afforded its subject the most 
triumphant chance of her devoted life. Instead of a se- 
lected contribution, expurgated with hesitation and pain, 
bestowed with a touch of defiance, and received with 
protest and appeal, she was for once enabled to give her 
bosom friend everything she possessed in the world and 
to hold herself quite secure from reproach or recom- 
pense. She died rather suddenly, having been ill only a 
day or two; and the telegram, summoning my mother 
to her executive duties, gave us our first intimation of the 
state of affairs. She and I went at once to Philadelphia, 
and there we faced and encountered a tender and touch- 
ing and difficult experience. 

Mary's face was significant, as she lay with closed 
eyes and smiling lips in her coffin. "Now I've got you !" 
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was the comment which those lips suggested. But, as a 
practical matter of fact, it was rather we who had got 
her; for when, after the funeral, we repaired to her 
room, we found ourselves the embarrassed recipients of 
the heten^neous and profuse hoardings of her entire 
life. Furniture, china, kitchenware, linen, clothes, old 
papers and books — all had been carefully cherished for 
this one end, and all were ours without reservation. 
There was also a savings bank book, representing the 
sum of three hundred dollars. Ever since the death of 
my father, Mary's letters had, from time to time, con- 
tained such phrases as, "Dear you must find it hard to 
get along now; but just wait, there will come a time 
when you can hold up your head ;" or, "I have seen to 
it that, after my death, dear you will be provided for." 
We had wondered and feared, and now we knew that the 
loving, lavish creature referred to the savings of her life. 
It was a sacred fund. My mother cried over it, and then 
she devoted it to the expenses of its donor's funeral and 
to the placing of a stone at her grave. As for her more 
bulky possessions, loyalty forbade us to dispose of any 
of them carelessly, or, indeed, to make any disposition 
at all of the more intimate objects. We took the latter 
home with us, and they have ever since served to 
adorn the tale of remembrance which our whole house- 
hold silently and eloquently tells. But some of the ar- 
ticles we permitted ourselves to give to the neighbors 
who flocked to help us in our task of sorting and packing. 
The good Mary! I hope that she wai^not grieved by 
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our failure to keep all her odd tea-pots and cups and 
saucers. For the rest, I know that she would be grati- 
fied by the tender pleasure with which we still continue 
to use her treasured belongings, and by the delighted 
attention which they call forth from our visitors. 

The complications of this heritage were as nothing 
compared with the intricacies of the fortune that fell to 
my mother on the death of my Uncle Charley Whit- 
comb, my Aunt Libbie's husband. He had had a shop 
in Salem, New York — ^ shop whose principal commodi- 
ties were clocks and jewelry. But, as Salem is a small 
place, specialization cannot be very consistently carried 
out in it ; and a scattering but persistent demand had in- 
duced my uncle to enlarge his supply in various direc- 
tions. An optical department had taken its traditional 
and legitimate place beside the clocks and watches ; books 
and papers and pencils had ranged themselves in the 
rear of the shop; and, in an annex, a flourishing array 
of toys had gradually accumulated. 

I am glad to say that the shop had been given up and 
closed some time before my uncle's death ; but I am sorry 
to say that the stock had never been entirely disposed of. 
When my mother turned from her long, last service at 
the bedside of this dear man (he was very dear, I have 
already written about him elsewhere), she found herself 
more elaborately and strangely dowered than ever before 
in her life. 

Three hundred and forty-five pairs of spectacles, a 
score of gold watches, some rings and chains, ninety-nine 
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Bibles, many volumes of the English poets, dozens of 
pencils and writing pads, and, owing to my Aunt Lib- 
bie's fostering, house-wifely preservation, eleven feathet 
beds ! This was the odd inheritance of which we stood 
possessed. 

It was easy enough to dispose of the feather beds; 
for, as in the case of Mary Mecome, we found ourselves 
surrounded and solicited by a number of people, and 
feathers in any shape are always acceptable. But no- 
body wanted the spectacles, nor yet the old-fashioned 
jewelry; and under the bulk of this heritage we stag- 
gered for many months. We resorted to all sorts of de- 
vises by which we might hope to turn our peculiar pos- 
sessions to some account. The Christmas stockings of 
all our friends acknowledged unprecedented gifts from 
us that next winter. Fashion can sometimes retrieve it- 
self by subverting ends, when the means have been 
found wholly impossible; and an old-fashioned cuff- 
stud makes a very modem collar-pin. As for short 
watch-chains, they can so merge themselves into one 
another that they become long enough to reach around 
the most exalted neck. But the heavy old watches, the 
massive ear-rings, the cumbersome rings, found a cold 
and grudging acceptance at the hands of a country 
jeweler. The rest of the heritage was received into 
the capacious and charitable arms of our Dorset home? 
and there it still lingers, supplying pencils for every 
thought and a pair of eye-glasses for every vision. 
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A relative of Uncle Charley's lived on the outskirts of 
a little town not far from Dorset. She was a strange 
and solitary soul, keeping much by herself, living all 
alone in her little cottage. After my uncle's death, her 
care fell largely to my mother. I remember driving to 
see her once or twice, and sitting, touched and troubled, 
beside her, while my mother's kind questioning won 
from her the most responsive communication of which 
her reserved nature was capable. She had in her face 
a hint, a reflection of past beauty and light and love; 
but all her features were sternly locked now, expression 
was over for her. Our living relations with her were as 
brief as they were unsatisfactory. She died soon and 
suddenly, yielding her breath in a solitude as complete 
as that in which, for years, she had drawn it. 

My mother was notified of her death as soon as the 
event was discovered ; and once more she and I answered 
the summons of executorship. We drove up the autumn 
valley to the distant, deserted cottage, and there we spent 
two or three of the strangest, most memorable days 
which I recollect. There was no one to help us. We had 
to take the whole responsibility of examining and dis- 
posing of the contents of the house. Oh, pathetic and 
moving ! The lonely woman had hoarded every treasure 
of her long life, every letter and book and picture and 
ribbon and faded flower. I pitied her, so defenseless in 
face of our possible scrutiny ; and I began my investiga- 
tions by starting a large bon-fire in the back yard. To 
this kind, final refuge, as fast as I could, I brought every 
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article which my mother consigned to oblivion; and I 
stood over the destruction, encouraging it with a long 
stick. "There! that is safe, nobody can ever read that 
now/' I caught myself saying, as paper after paper van- 
ished in smoke and ashes. Very likely the letters con- 
tained the most commonplace matter, which nobody 
would have wanted to read; but the mystery which had 
hung over the owner of the remote little cottage invested 
all her belongings, and I could not help looking on them 
as solemnly significant. I still regard them with awe — 
such of them as have found a place in our home ; and I 
do not lightly and carelessly sit in any of the chairs 
which were once occupied by the silent recluse. 

Other legacies bestowed on my mother were more con- 
ventional and less onorous than these which I have just 
described. A rare vase, a priceless bit of lace, a beauti- 
ful jewel, a handsome shawl. Never a friend died 
without leaving her some token of love. She received 
every remembrance with a tender emotion which at first 
gave her almost more pain than pleasure ; but her loving 
heart beat hard with her gratitude. There never was 
anybody who, through the whole course of life, went 
more steadily and consistently from gratitude to grati- 
tude than she, though, all too often, she went with 
bleeding feet. 



XXIII 

IT had been our dream (at least, it had been mine) 
that, as Dorset had now become our only home, we 
might manage to live in it for the greater part of 
the year. But Fortune promptly gave us a chance of 
putting this hope to the test; and after that, not even I 
said any more about it. 

In the autumn of our final complete establishment, one 
of my mother's generous friends continued the series 
of princely things which he was always doing for her 
by offering her three railroad tickets and two compart- 
ments from New York to Los Angeles and back by way 
of San Francisco — in other words, by enabling us as a 
family to spend the winter in California. My mother 
accepted the boon with heartfelt gratitude and pleasure. 
She had never seen California ; and she, at least, had no 
desire to experiment with winters in Vermont. But 
Fortune and she had too long been friends for her to 
fail to take the hint which I have suggested above ; and 
she availed herself of the excellent opportunity of try- 
ing out my visions without committing any of us to an 
intolerable duration of inconvenience. My married sis- 
ter wanted us to spend that Christmas with her in New 
Haven. Very good; we would defer our departure for 
California until the first of the year, and we would stay 
in Dorset until Christmas time. I hope, I believe, that 
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the plan was not altogether a concession to me. I think 
that my mother herself was glad of the chance of prov- 
ing that which she already felt in her heart to be impos- 
sible. 

We got on very well during November. That is often 
a solemnly beautiful month in Dorset — ^serene and mys- 
tical. By day we drove through the dreaming valley, 
or loitered in the stripped and silent woods ; and in the 
evening we basked in the light of our lamp and our open 
fire. We worked — it was a fine time for work; and we 
read volumes. We established closer relations with 
some of our country neighbors than the mutual pre-oc- 
cupations of the stunmer had allowed. Our dear new 
abode became more and more of a home to us, as the 
lessening span of daylight and the increasing cold drove 
us to spend more and more hours within doors. 

That was up to a certain point. Beyond — ^what deso^ 
lation! Fortune, smiling to herself and at my mother, 
decreed that the winter should begin early that year and 
that a scarcity of coal should prevail throughout the 
country. Early in December the snow began to fall. 
Oh ! it snowed and snowed and snowed. The lawn dis- 
appeared, the garden, the walks, most of the fence, and 
the whole of the small boy who had undertaken to do 
our ''odd jobs" for us. These various vanishings taken 
together left nothing for it but that I should don rubber 
boots and a short skirt and plough a difficult way to the 
bam to minister to our horse. Then, after the snow 
ceased, the elements gave themselves over to an alarm- 
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ing hush, and the thermometer on our front porch began 
to go down, down, until we thought that, like everything 
else, it also was going to disappear. Twenty-five de- 
grees below zero it touched, and in that amazing region 
it lingered for several days. Oh, how cold it was I We 
abandoned all the rooms in the house but three — one to 
live in and two to sleep in — and we devoted all our efforts 
to keeping those three warm. Our coal was getting low, 
and we knew that the local market was not likely to fur- 
nish us with any more; so we had to fall back on wood, 
and that kept us busy. All through the bitter nights, at 
intervals of two hours, I came down to the kitchen and 
replenished the lire in the range, that the water pipes 
^ might not freeze. That pilgrimage from my warm bed, 

1^ where my mother and I cowered beneath a mountain of 

blankets, down through the polar darkness of the house 
^ to the distant kitchen might have furnished Dante with 
ff, a piercing idea for his Inferno. 

d Nor, even so, did we keep our three rooms warm. Our 

k home was no longer a sheltering presence, cosy and 
al genial and comforting; it had taken on a hostile air, 
&r forbidding and repellant. Perhaps its closed rooms gave 
d it this effect-^a closed room works like a leaven of de- 
idfl pression; but, whatever the cause, the result was ap- 
ikei parent, and we were ill at ease. I, even I, was brought 
bbef to the point of listening wistfully for the faint sound of 
itlx the whistle of the train at Manchester and of counting 
0^ the days until that whistle should summon us back to 
,anfr "the friendly town." 
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Yet it was a very beautiful world on which we looked 
out through our frost-furred windows and into which I 
ventured hardily every day (when the fires could spare 
me), toiling along the glittering roads in the brilliant 
blue tracks of the sleighs. Like so many other experi- 
ences of my life, I would not for an3rthing have missed 
this winter episode, though likewise not for anything 
would I repeat it. Only those who have been in the 
depths of the country in winter know the full splendor 
which the earth can put on. Not only a splendor of 
whiteness — ^though that fairly confounds the eye with its 
dazzling purity — but also a glory of many colors, broken 
and refracted lights from the snow itself, broad masses 
of brilliant shadow, a flooding glow on the sunset moun- 
tains, and, over all, the intensely blue sky which seems 
a more integral part of the world in winter than in 
summer. The mountains show themselves in their 
strong frame-work, stripped of their leaves and moulded 
by the snow ; the woods open their hearts to the sun ; the 
brooks adorn themselves with marvellous jewels. Yes, 
it was wonderful, that wintry Dorset on which we looked 
our fill (oh, our fill!) during that bitter December; and 
I am half ashamed to confess how glad we all were to 
go away and leave it to its stem loveliness. But the life 
is more than the pride of the eye ; and it is not life to run 
rapidly from one fire to another, putting on wood. 

We had a happy Christmas with my sister and her 
family. Much of the merriment we supplied by allow- 
ing ourselves to be the butts of all sorts of jokes on the 
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score of our country experiences. Then, early in Jan- 
uary, we started for California. 

We greatly enjoyed the long journey across the conti- 
nent. It stirs one's patriotism to travel so fast and so 
steadily for so many days, and to realize that all this 
sweeping breadth of country confesses one allegiance. 
We were very cosy in our two compartments; they 
seemed like home to us. 

But the great feature of the journey was the Arizona 
desert. We had none of us ever seen an)rthing at all like 
it before, and we were impressed by it to the point of 
awe. Awe and the platform of a Pullman observation 
car may not seem to belong together ; but it is a part of 
the desert's grandeur that it casts its spell over every- 
thing that ventures within it, and obliges even a rushing, 
noisy train to conform to its spirit. There was real dig- 
nity in the pace of our engine, followed by its long, sin- 
uous body, through those vast regions; it seemed to go 
slower and make less noise than was usual with it. How 
lonely an object it was ! Faring forth from the window, 
over the wide reaches of sand, over the sweeping, deso- 
late ranges of barren hills, I looked back on it as one 
may look back on one's body after death, and realized 
what a puny effect the boasted achievements of man 
have, after all, succeeded in making on the earth. A 
tremendous landscape, wide and still and terrible, and, 
in the midst of it, barely discerned, a crawling thread of 
a thing that was one of the greatest human triumphs. I 
have never been back to the desert since that one journey 
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across it; but it has never ceased to haunt my imagina- 
tion. 

We spent the greater part of the winter in Pasadena. 
We enjoyed it, yes; but with reservations. Nobody 
can deny the beauty of the luxurious, flowery litde town. 
It achieves a wonderful combination of grandeur in its 
surrounding hills, and sweetness and order within its 
well-watered limits. Its people are cordial, too, and of 
course my mother knew many of them. But personally 
I found its life irksome and have never been so homesick 
anywhere as I was there. Nor was my mother wholly 
at ease. She liked a more active atmosphere, both phy- 
sical and social, than the little place afforded. 

There were some delightftd people in the house in 
which we stayed — ^people whose acquaintance was well 
worth the journey across the continent. Our relations 
with them were established by our contiguity at the table 
and by the fact that they also were homesick. My neigh- 
bor and I used to sit and talk about the beauty of New 
England woods in winter, while all the rest of the dining- 
room raved about orange groves and mammoth helio- 
trope vines. We had rooms in the same cottage, these 
nice New Englanders and ourselves, and we were pres- 
ently thrown together in a midnight expedition of the 
most informal nature, after which we were great friends. 

It was an expedition which might have carried us far, 
even across the river Styx; and there is no telling how 
informal our relations might then have been! A gas 
pipe broke in the cellar and flooded the house with 
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stifling noxiousness. We were all in our first sleep ; but 
my mother and I, sharing the same bed, woke simul- 
taneously and struggled to our feet. We had only a be- 
wildered idea what was the matter, but we knew that we 
must get out of our room as quickly as possible. This 
intelligence was reinforced by the voice of our neighbor 
at the door, gaspingly calling to us to make haste. We 
obeyed him, but in a manner which he afterwards never 
tired of describing and laughing about. In the moonlit 
garden, beyond the reeking house, he and his wife 
awaited us, clad in wrappers and shawls; but we three 
women emerged, fully dressed and buttoned and combed. 
My mother had resumed the dress which she had worn 
to dinner; and our neighbor insists (I know he is wrong) 
that I had taken the trouble to fasten my collar with a 
breast-pin. As for my sister, reviewing the situation 
and fearing that she might have to sit up all night, she 
had provided herself with occupation for the long hours 
and carried her embroidery bag in her hand. We must 
have made a funny appearance, emerging, so demure and 
unhurried, from that pestilential house ; I do not wonder 
that our neighbors laughed. But, nevertheless, the situ- 
ation seems quite natural to me. I cannot imagine my 
mother appearing in public in negligee, under any cir- 
cumstances; and our close, lifelong intimacy with her 
had so impressed her habits on us that my sister and I 
inevitably shared them. 

In the early spring we moved north, stopping for a 
week at Santa Barbara, and making quite a long stay at 
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San Jose, where we had dear friends. San Francisco 
and Berkeley claimed us, too, through the appeal of 
friendship. Then in April we started East again, and 
went to Denver, where we made a delightful visit. It 
was interesting to us to touch so intimately the western 
life of our country — ^life from whose standpoint Chicago 
represented the "eflfete East." What vigor and sparkle 
there was in it all, what a wide freedom ! But also what 
an uncertainty, what a restless shifting of standards! 
It had the faults and the virtues of youth, spelling the 
one keen word, growth. It stimulated and tired me in 
about equal proportions; so that, though I was ready to 
leave it behind, I have been glad ever since to recur to 
its quickening memory for a draught of its heady wine. 

• 

I should not find the West "a good place in which to 
work." Good work seems to me to require a back- 
ground, a sturdy foundation of other men's efforts in the 
same line, an imperative standard of criticism and ex- 
pectation. But the West is a good place in which to get 
one's spirit roused and quickened, ready for work. 

April 20th of this year of our California trip, 1903, 
marked my mother's golden wedding anniversary; and 
we spent the sad, sacred day in Racine, the city of her 
bridal home. Our little visit there was poignant, infinite- 
ly tender, and yet so closely disturbing in its appeal that 
I am not sure whether it was not a mistake. There is a 
mystical anguish in the touch of our old days, however 
we may happen to come upon them. What must it have 
meant to my mother to come straight from my father's 
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grave in Chicago to the threshold of the house where, 
fifty years before, he led her home as a bride! I have 
already intimated that we did not enter the house. Nor 
did we visit it but the once, silently walking around it 
and looking at it. 

Fifty years is a long time. Racine had changed great- 
ly (that was merciful for my mother), and there were 
not many people left who had known my father. But 
what few there were welcomed us with a fervor which 
spoke volumes to me of the impression which the young 
pastor had made upon them so many years before. We 
had one or two unforgettable talks with some rare old 
people whose dim eyes looked kindly and searchingly at 
me for the resemblance to my father which they hoped to 
discern, and whose wrinkled hands held my mother's 
closely while she sat with them. 

On our way^ back to Chicago, we spent a week in Lake 
Forest, doing some more wrestling with the past. Then 
we paid a last visit to my father's grave; and, turning 
eastward, set our faces away from our old life toward 
the new, present life which awaited us in Dorset. 



XXIV 

ALTHOUGH we had now definitely proved, to 
ourselves and to one another, that we could not 
live all the year in Dorset, our satisfaction with 
our country home did not diminish. There were times — 
increasing in frequency — ^when we questioned our wis- 
dom in making this our one home, in subjecting ourselves 
to the necessity of moving every six months and of 
seeking a winter refuge from the spot which, in all the 
canons of home life, should be itself our natural refuge. 
It even became our chronic habit to agree and decide 
every May that we must change our manner of living and 
must seek some more permanent abode than the Dorset 
house. But we never could do it. June's habit was as 
well established as May's; and the simimer month al- 
ways found us so deep in the felicity of our garden and 
orchard that we had no time even to remember the in- 
credible compact of the month before. 

It may seem strange that May should have been our 
month of despair rather than October — the month of our 
yearly return to our home rather than that of our de- 
parture from it. But it must be remembered that a 
Vermont May is a worse travesty of the poets than that 
which any other region knows how to get up. We, our- 
selves, could never realize this fact so as to remember 
it from one season to another, and the consequence was 
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that each year we had to experience a cold disappoint- 
ment. We would leave New York in full leaf and blos- 
som, already rather oppressively warm on some days of 
flooding sunshine ; and our spirits would be so attuned to 
the spring time, themselves so advanced in the ideal 
round which all spirits make in correspondence with the 
pace of the year, that we could not believe there was any- 
thing but warmth and fragrance in all the world. How 
impatiently eager we would be to get away to the coun- 
try where the glory had full swing! Then, after our 
five hours railroad journey, we would step out on the 
station platform at Manchester and would breathe a 
keen air with the edge of snow in it. No leaves on the 
trees, only a faint brushing of green across the meadows, 
bare wintry mountains on every hand, a waiting carriage 
piled with warm wraps and buffalo robes. These latter 
articles were important, for the long drive to Dorset was 
always a chilly experience; and, on two or three occa- 
sions, we took it in a downright snowstorm. That is 
May in Vermont ! 

Arrived at our house, we were never received into the 
tranquil, friendly embrace of home which would have 
comforted us. For my dear mother had a housewifely 
habit of putting everything away when she left her house 
for the winter, and the result was a dreary aspect of the 
familiar rooms. I am afraid that I laughed at her and 
plead with her not a little on the score of this punctil- 
iousness ; but I am relieved to remember that my father 
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did so before me. Nay, she laughed at herself now and 
then; it is only through her that I know of my father's 
bantering. She used to take satisfaction in telling a 
story about her departure for the summer from one of 
her parsonage homes, years before I was bom. Every- 
thing was ready, the house was dosed and locked, and 
the carriage conveying the family was actually on its 
way to the railroad station, when my mother sprang up 
from the comer into which she had sunk exhausted (this 
was one of her years of collapse), and cried out, "Oh, 
stop! I've forgotten something. I shall have to go 
back." Fortunately there was plenty of time, a some- 
what extravagant punctuality being one of our family 
traits. The carriage was stopped, and my mother got 
out and ran back to the house. She had refused my 
father's offers of assistance, and he did not accompany 
her; but his curiosity and solicitude were too strong for 
him to refrain from following her, and he tracked hei 
just closely enough to see what she did. In at the front 
door and straight through the house to the kitchen she 
went. There she vanished behind the door, turned, and 
was about to retrace her steps, when she came face to 
face with my father. 

"Zeph !" 

"Hattie !" 

There was bewilderment and concern in my father's 
voice. Had the tired wife's nervous condition affected 
her reason a little, that she should be driven to such fu- 
tile deeds? 
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"Ah, Zeph!" Be sure she read his mind. "It was 
only the kitchen broom. I was afraid that Maggie had 
left it standing on its bristles instead of on its end. And, 
sure enough, she had!" 

I have often imitated my father's laughter on this oc- 
casion when, on the verge of departure from our Dorset 
house, I have looked back into the dismantled rooms and 
have seen my mother hastily turn the chairs upside 
down on one another. 

But why? What good does that do?" I have asked 
her ; and she has at first been quite unable to give me an 
answer. But then she has said, smiling at me with a 
lurking twinkle which betrayed her recognition of her 
own absurdity, 

"Well, I like to feel that I have done something to 
show my desire to take care of my things." 

I never could endure the appearance of. our Dorset 
house for more than half an hour on our return to it. 
After I had visited the orchard and made sure that the 
woodchuck was still alive, I always took the library in 
hand. Off came the coverings from the bookcases, back 
went the lamp on the center table, and up and down 
stairs ran I, lugging great armfuls of Lares from their 
winter seclusion in the guest-room to their normal posi- 
tions on the bookcases and mantel shelf of the library. 
My mother and sister generally looked with disapproval 
on this proceeding. What was the use of putting the 
house in order before it had been cleaned? But I flat- 
ter myself that they benefited — whether they knew it or 
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not — ^by the relenting corner which I secured in our 
forbidding domicile. It was, at any rate, in the library 
that we gathered while the spring breezes howled round 
the house, while the spring showers covered the lawn 
with a blanket of white, while the spring flowers de- 
layed under ground and the spring buds hugged them- 
selves. It was there that we gathered and there that we 
talked in a sage, sad vein. No, it was all wrong, it was 
absurd that we should subject ourselves to this discom- 
fort and inconvenience, that we should cling to a home 
which was no thorough home after all, when we might 
just as well house ourselves somewhere else for nine or 
ten months of the year. We would do it no longer, we 
would decide to give up this house, to offer it for sale as 
soon as we had put it in order and any possible pur- 
chasers appeared in the valley. There! that was set- 
tled. To be sure, we had made this very decision a year 
ago, and then had neglected to carry it out ; but this time 
we meant it. We looked one another honestly and seri- 
ously in the eyes ; and then, with a genuine sense of re- 
lief in having taken our stand, we turned to the Dickens 
novel which we were reading aloud. Dickens, not 
TroUope. The master of Mr. Micawber and Dick 
Swiveller was better than anyone else at rescuing us 
from our May depression. 

Then gradually the water pipes thawed, the kitchen 
range consented to fulfil its duty, the leak in the roof 
was mended, the rooms were cleaned and put in order; 
and suddenly the skies relented, the sun shone warm, 
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the plants came pushing up in the garden, and we went 
plunging into the midst of the activities of country life 
with such abandon that we never referred to our solemn 
compact — ^until another year ! 

I cannot defend this changeableness of feeling and 
purpose. I think it was probably quite weak in us. We 
should have been able to carry our sentiments over from 
one state of mind to another and so to modify — ^but, no ! 
I retract my statement before I have made it. Not 
from any dictates of reason or prudence would I have 
been willing to have our summer and autumn joy modi- 
fied one whit. Never mind if we were absurd; never 
mind if we did veer about like weather-cocks. It was al- 
ways the same wind that blew us, and it was a mighty 
windy the wind of the joy of life. If we were more un- 
fortunate than some of our friends in the brevity of our 
home life and in the uncertainty which attended our 
winter migrations, we were also more fortunate than 
many in the constraining love of place which forbade 
us to adopt any other mode of living. It is a pretty 
strong love which overrides discomfort and restlessness 
in a family addicted to peace and order ; and what boon 
of life is there to compare with a strong love? 

My mother's garden became more and more of a de- 
light and an absorbing study to her as the years went 
on. How she loved it! I was sometimes jealous of it; 
I looked on it sadly, troubled because she was evidently 
finding in it things which I could not give her. All day 
long she was out in it, sometimes for hours at a time, 
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sometimes in frequent excursions between letters or calls 
or other occupations. She was always an early riser, 
and the first rays of the summer sun hardly greeted her 
flowers before she did, peering eagerly from the upper 
hall windows that gave on the garden. Especially when 
she was expecting the birth of some particular blossom 
was she thus vigilant; and I, stirring drowsily in my 
bed, have frequently heard a soft exclamation of rap- 
ture outside my open door and have known that our 
garden was now the fairer for a new iris or lady- 
slipper. I am sorry now that it was not my habit to 
rise and look too and offer my congratulations on the 
gracious advent. Alas! I was too sleepy. Nor did she 
disturb me for any claim of the flowers. It was only 
when the glory of sunrise on the mountains and over the 
valley became too much for her that she would pause 
in my door and call me softly. "I'm sorry — ^you do look 
so comfortable ! — ^but really you must get up and see the 
light on Mother Merrick." Then I, stumbling vaguely 
to my feet and over to the window, would fall on my 
unsteady knees and catch a vision of morning hills, trans- 
figured by their own mists and by the mists of sleep in 
my brain until they seemed the very gates of Paradise. 
It is a strange experience to be snatched from deep 
slumber by the sound of a beloved name and to be set 
running toward some shrine before one has recovered 
consciousness of the feet that run. I wonder if the 
angels will wake us thus at the day of resurrection, 
leaning over us and speaking to each one some dear 
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word. "Mother Merrick" will do as well as any name 
by which to wake me; though, after all, my angel need 
not trouble himself to speak more than the first half of 
the title. 

My mother was not a mystic by nature. Her keen 
enjo)mfient of beautiful things was as purely objective 
as a love of beauty can ever be. But between her gar- 
den and herself there existed a union that had a touch 
of mysticism. She was a part of her flowers, and they 
were a part ot her. She seemed to be subtly aware of 
the motions and intentions, not only of each plant but 
of each blossom ; so that she would sometimes lay down 
her pen and hurry out into the garden just in time to 
see a bud unfold. I suppose I have no full conception of 
what the dear interest meant to her, and it is presumptu- 
ous in me to try to write about it. It did its tender and 
eager best to fill the place which so many things had 
one by one left vacant : her babies, my father, her work 
as pastor's wife, her later work as teacher, her friends, 
her many friends who were now beginning to crowd 
ahead of her into the other world. The garden was the 
last occupation of her long and full and busy life, and 
she brought to it all the unquenched ardor of her whole 
existence. There was a certain pathos as well as delight 
in the situation; for a garden cannot, in the nature of 
things, occupy more than the fringe of such a big human 
realm as my mother's heart. I think she was some- 
times aware of this, as she wandered thoughtfully in the 
dusk; for now and then her face acknowledged a touch 
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of sadness when she came back to us on the pisLzzsi or 
beside the lamp. But not often. She was too strong and 
wise and healthy in her spirit to give more than a glance 
at the subjective, morbid side of things. 

As a matter of fact, those wanderings in the dusk were 
generally no sentimental, dreamy affairs, but downright 
hard work. A hose and two watering pots and a bucket 
were my mother's very unemotional companions, and 
she plied them with an insatiable energy which was the 
despair of my sister and myself. Of course we helped 
her. With skirts pinned up, we carried pails of water 
for her, and were even permitted now and then to 
manipulate the hose. But she never trusted us fully, she 
kept her eye on us anxiously, fearing lest we should 
overlook some hidden plant; and she was most content 
when, having guilefully persuaded us that the garden 
had now been watered enough, she succeeded in packing 
us off to the piazza, or, better still, to the library, and 
then proceeded to go the whole rounds of the garden 
again by herself. 

Sometimes I used to be troubled, she worked so hard. 
She was over seventy now, and it did not seem that it 
could be right for her to spend four hours at a stretch 
on her feet or on her knees, digging, weeding, planting. 
It was not uncommon for her to go straight from the 
breakfast table into the garden and there to remain until 
the summons to dinner set us all searching and calling 
her in every direction. But I think that the work did 
not hurt her ; rather, I think it was good for her to spend 
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so much time in the open air, absorbed in such a peace- 
ful and wholesome pursuit. Our boy-of-all-work per- 
formed all the heaviest tasks for her. 

In Dorset we have but one mail a day, rurally deliv- 
ered. It reaches our house in the early afternoon, im- 
mediately after dinner. The hour is very convenient for 
those who have nothing else to do but sit down and 
beguile the slack period of the day with letters and 
newspapers. But my mother was frequently torn be- 
tween two demands: that of her daily nap, rendered 
more necessary than ever by her morning's work; and 
that of her dearly beloved letters. The latter usually 
won the day, even when they were late. Heavy-eyed, 
restless, the watcher would roam up and down the lawn 
and peer over the gate, looking, waiting. "Oh, I am so 
sleepy!" she would sigh. "But how can I go and lie 
down without my letters?" 

Then, when they had come and in their reassuring 
presence she had succumbed to her meteor nap and had 
risen refreshed, her happy way with them was charming 
to behold. She took them very seriously and gave her- 
self over to their perusal, sitting down and reading them 
slowly and carefully. She was best pleased when she 
could read them aloud, sharing and thus augmenting the 
joy which she found in them. Her generous spirit was 
not content with its own gratification. When the occu- 
pations of the afternoon had called away her audience in 
the persons of my sister and myself, or when the immi- 
nent pressure of her own occupations destroyed her 
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sense of leisure, she put the best of the letters away and 
re-read them in the evening. There was in her voice a 
note of pleasure patiently deferred, as she said to us, 
gathering round the lamp, "Now don't you want to hear 
Miss Stanley's letter?" Significant "now"! I think that 
people wrote better letters to my mother than to any- 
one else. They opened their hearts to her, and told her 
about the intimate affairs of their lives in a way that 
was intensely interesting. I hope they would not have 
minded the over-hearing of my sister and myself. 

Thus our Dorset summers went from contentment to 
contentment, until October set the crown of serene 
felicity upon the year. Strange as our May despair was 
our October gladness. Truly loving our home as we 
did, how could we find our supreme satisfaction in the 
month which called us away from it? But October is a 
magical month ; it knows how to transform everything 
into the likeness of its own repose. If our spirits do 
truly revolve with the year in the ideal round which I 
suggested above, it is natural that they should be rest- 
less and troubled in the spring, and in the autumn should 
be subdued by a blessed quietness. The repose is not 
always joyful; its peace is quite compatible with the 
sadness with which we took leave of our home. But 
there is no vexation in it — only a still acquiescence. Oc- 
tober is a sober month, knowing its own limitations. 
Gravely but uncomplainingly, we closed our house early 
in November and took our way back to the city, sum- 
moned by the recurring "need of a world of men." 



XXV 

FROM the year after our return from California 
to the year of my mother's death, our winters — 
seven in all — were spent in New York City. 
At first we boarded in a large, pleasant establishment, 
which has now gone the way of all brick and mortar and 
has given place to an apartment hotel. My mother liked 
boarding. The taste hardly seems obviously compatible 
with her fastidiousness and her aristocratic tendencies 
in estimating people. But, after all, such fastidiousness 
was only a surface affair, just as the exclusiveness af- 
fected only the innermost circle of her heart; and be- 
tween the two regions there was a wide room, ready and 
longing to be filled with all kinds of human interests. 
She found a warm, quickening comfort in the mere pres- 
ence of many people around her; and she watched them 
and consorted with them very genially. 

I wonder if anyone ever knew that she was exclusive. 
The fact seemed glaringly apparent to me at times; and 
I used to remonstrate with her, begging her not to make 
such a difference between the way in which she treated 
people whom she did not like and that other adorable 
way in which she lavished herself upon those whom she 
loved. But my interference was quite as uncalled for 
and ineffective as such officiousness generally is. My 
mother always received it with a spicy mixture of sur- 
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prise and chagrin and resentment (her child calling her 
manners in question, forsooth !) ; and, though she some- 
what coldly agreed to bear it in mind, it never made the 
slightest difference in the polite weariness with which 
she met the recurring social circumstance which had 
called forth my criticism — ^save, perhaps, to augment the 
politeness and thus, to my eyes, the offense. As for the 
unfortunate person whom she did not like, he was in 
reality not unfortunate at all, for he seldom knew that 
he was being kept beyond the pale. More than once it 
has happened to me to come fresh from pleading his 
cause, and, meeting him by the way, to stop and salute 
him with all the warmth which my mother denied him. 
Vaguely he has received my advances and has made 
haste to dispose of my felicitations that he might say, 
"How is your mother? I have never met a more delight- 
ful woman than she is. And so cordial ! She has been 
very kind to me." Now and then these comments came 
to my mother's ears (I was humbly amused enough my- 
self to repeat them once or twice), and then she looked 
at me with another mixture of mischief and triumph and 
relief that made her sweet, lively face very good to look 
upon. In truth, I am sure that she was quite unaware of 
her own gradations of manner, and that she thought she 
acted with perfect cordiality towards every one she met. 
Of course she knew that she did not like all people 
equally, and she was quite ready to admit it. She could 
dislike with a will. She was very fair about her an- 
tipathies, and always had some definite reason to give for 
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them; but she was quite inexorable, and I think I have 
never known her to change her mind in a judgment of 
character. This finality was often a veritable despair to 
me, for our tastes in people did not always correspond, 
and I cotdd not bear to have her remain indifferent to a 
friend whom I loved. A well-balanced character was 
her partictdar admiration, and for eccentricity of any 
sort she had little s)mfipathy. Fortunately, however, we 
were generally in accord in our affections ; and, as all of 
my friends loved my mother, we shared an intercourse 
which was rather unusual in the annals of family life. 

It was one of the attractions of life in New York 
that most of the members of the Dorset summer colony 
had their winter homes in or near the city, and thus we 
could cultivate certain friendships all through the year. 
But the great advantage of the metropolis to my mother 
was that it put her in touch with her western friends as 
no environment had ever put her since we came East to 
live. She had never regretted the breaking up of our 
Lake Forest home, nor did she ever want to go back to 
live in the neighborhood of Chicago. Conditions had 
changed, and so many of her friends had died or moved 
away that she knew the western city could never again 
mean what it had meant to her. But her faithful nature 
clung to her old devotion, and she cherished such of her 
Chicago friendships as remained to her. All Chicagoans 
come to New York. They think no more of the journey 
than a Long Islander thinks of his daily commutation. 
Moreover, they have a delightful way of taking the trip 
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unexpectedly and thus adding a piquant element of sur- 
prise to the pleasure which their coming gives. Many a 
time have I come back from some afternoon excursion 
in New York, to find my mother's face aglow, her eyes 
full of light, her lips eager to b^n, "Oh! who do you 
think has been here ?" Then, when I could not, or would 
not succeed in guessing correctly, she has come out with 
some dear name in such a tone of joy and tenderness that 
I have wished the recent visitor might have had the 
happy chance of lingering within ear-shot. But I am 
sure there was never much doubt of her welcome in the 
visitor's mind. Sometimes I came in early enough to 
find visitor and mother together, sitting hand in hand, 
gaze in gaze, talking as earnestly as only two loving, 
reunited friends can talk. My instinctive movement was 
then to withdraw as unobtrusively as possible; but my 
mother's generous nature would not consent to that. 
Springing to her feet, she drew me in and presented me 
to her friend (my friend too, in the beautiful com- 
munity of relation which she allowed me), with such a 
beaming delight in our union that we could only look 
on each other with a smiling intelligence and a mutual 
congratulation. It was a wonderful thing for us both 
to be loved by my mother. 

Philadelphia also sent its quota of visitors to us, and 
the far West, and the South. Moreover, the members 
of my mother's New York classes again surrounded her. 
She could not have spent the last years of her life in a 
place where she could better — or half so well — ^have 
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gathered up the scattered threads of her long and va- 
ried career and held them together in one firm web of 
present experience. 

Not that she tried to mingle the threads, as the figure 
of speech seems to indicate; she was too wise for that. 
I do not remember a single instance of her inviting a 
friend from one part of the country to meet a friend 
from another, the two of them representing different 
periods in her life. The temptation to do this must 
have occurred to her now and then, for the experiment 
seems to be universally alluring to the friendly human 
heart; but experience, or observation, or her own unu- 
sual common sense taught her that two people do not 
necessarily like each other just because they happen to 
like the same third person, and I think she seldom even 
talked about one friend to another. 

They gave her some very good times, these beloved 
ones, turning up from all corners of the earth. They 
usually stayed at the big hotels, and there they enter- 
tained her in a fashion which delighted her pleasure- 
loving heart. One of the expressions of her face which 
I love best to remember is the glowing, expectant look 
which she wore when she was getting ready to go to 
luncheon, say, at the Waldorf. I would find her quite 
absorbed in the process of preparation when I emerged 
from my room in time to help her with her last touches, 
to hold her coat for her, to button her gloves, and then 
to hang over the stairs, watching her departure. She 
accepted my ministrations with her unfailing response; 
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but it was evident that she was not thinking much about 
me, that her mind was wholly given over to anticipation. 
So then I would likewise consign my thoughts to my 
own kind of anticipation — ^that of her return; and I 
would try to be on hand to greet her when she came 
back up the stairs. It was worth an effort, even a sacri- 
fice of some other pleasure, to receive her first im- 
pressions of her experience. She always came in more 
slowly than she had gone out, but her delay was not 
one of reluctance — rather, of a musing satisfaction. 
There was in her bearing I know not what of tender con- 
tentment, of gratification, with a dear touch of gentle 
grandeur won from her recent noble surroundings and 
company. Any association with the world of fashion 
and luxury gave her a serene air of having been in her 
element. Before she had drawn off her gloves, she would 
b^n to "tell us all about it"; and every detail of her 
narrative would be so interesting that we would fairly 
hang upon her lips. Just how she had reached the hotel, 
and what curious people and episodes she had observed 
by the way; what she had had for luncheon, and how 
every course had been served; what she and her friend 
had talked about; how the people around her had been 
dressed — all these things she told us, and as much more 
as I, skilfully devising questions, could suggest to her. 
Her eyes shone happily as she talked ; and her significant, 
aristocratic hands readjusted their rings and folded them- 
selves on each other with a gesture which indicated 
their sense of having been in very good company. 
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Yet she would return almost as blithely from playing 
whist of an evening with some of her fellow boarders. 
Whist was one of the pastimes of her later years, one 
of the few departures she made from the rule of life 
which she and my father had followed in the old days. 
It was rather surprising that she made this exception, 
for nothing could induce her to attend the theater or 
Sunday concerts, and surely the arguments against the 
three diversions are equally valid. But she was too in- 
teresting a woman to be consistent. She gloried in a 
good game of whist — preferably duplicate — ^and entered 
upon it with the zest which she brought to everything 
that claimed her full attention. There in the Weston, 
before the full usurpation of Bridge, she had many a 
happy evening around the green baize board. I am not 
sure why she never learned to play Bridge, and I think 
she was not very sure herself. Perhaps her conscience 
saw some difference in the ethical status of the two 
games, the one of them involving more of the element of 
wager than the other; but she never gave this as a reason 
to me when, feeling sure that the new game would add 
to her enjo)mfient of life, I urged it upon her. Her 
nearest approach to the statement of a reason lay in a 
concession of this same probable enjoyment. "I'm rath- 
er afraid of it — everyone seems to become so infatuated. 
I shouldn't like to lose my head over it." 

I was wrong when I said that she never went to the 
theater. She did go with me once to see "Everjrman." 
But that solemn, searching representation did not lead 
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her far astray from her rule of denial. It affected her so 
that I, sitting beside her and sharing her emotion, did not 
know whether to be sorry that she had cut herself off 
from an interest to which she was evidently so peculiarly 
fitted to respond, or to be glad that she had been spared 
so much wear and tear of feeling. On the whole, my re- 
gret predominated; for of course few plays are so har- 
rowing as "Everyman," and I could not give over imag- 
ining what a delight it would be to see one of Barrie's 
whimsical plays with her. 

She never made the slightest objection to my attend- 
ing any play that happened to attract me; she was glad 
to have me go and then come home and tell her about 
it. But in the matter of Sunday concerts, she could not 
easily conform to the new standards. She tried to. Her 
effort was admirable, and her failure was one of the 
most touching and lovable episodes of her dear life. 

It happened this way: I was invited to hear Rossini's 
Stabat Mater sung at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
a Sunday evening. I hesitated, about to decline. Then 
I reflected that my mother was constantly changing her 
opinions, in a manner that was almost unique in a person 
of her years. How did I know that she might not now 
look with entire approval upon such a Sunday concert 
as this? The question was at least worth putting. So 
I sought her out and put it. She did not shake her head ; 
she pondered a moment. 

"I should not, of course, dream of going myself," she 
said slowly. "But I realize that standards are changing 
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and that you belong to the new generation. I shall not 
oppose you. You must decide these questions for your- 
self." 

It was an honest consent, though not very cordial ; and 
I acted upon it, accepting my invitation, although, in my 
turn, I was not very happy. We were neither of us 
very happy during the next twenty- four hours ; a cloud 
hung over us. There was no displeasure in my mother's 
manner, but she was graver and quieter than usual. I 
was several times on the point of breaking the spell by 
SByingy "See here, I won't go !" but I truly thought that 
her desire to have me act for myself was stronger than 
the traditional scruples with which she was struggling. 
So we both stuck it out for awhile. Finally, she came to 
my room late in the evening, and stood in the doorway, 
looking at me. Her face was grave and tired, as from 
the effects of a recent mental crisis; but she smiled at 
me-^somewhat wanly. 

"I am very sorry," she began. "I thought I could let 
you go to that concert, and I have tried hard to hold to 
my agreement. But I see that I can't do it. It's making 
me sick." 

I hope it is not necessary to state that a note was then 
and there written to the friend who had proffered me my 
invitation, and that I stayed away from the concert a 
great deal more happily than I could have attended it. 

In the light of this story, it is interesting to observe 
that, three or four years later, I did attend several Sun- 
day afternoon concerts in Carnegie Hall. There seemed 
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to be simply no limit to my mother's opemiess of mind, 
her power of adapting herself to changing conditions. 
If she had lived a little longer, I believe she would have 
marched in a Woman's Suffrage parade ; and I can hard- 
ly say more to indicate my faith in her suppleness, for 
she disliked this particular cause with particular energy. 

It was during one of our winters in the Weston that 
she developed the only real disease I ever knew her to 
have. Its manifestations were very distressing and seem- 
ingly alarming. She would suffer a peculiar throbbing 
in her head, an unintermittent pounding, which must 
have been all but maddening. Frequently, it would con- 
tinue for days, sometimes for as long as a week or two ; 
and she would need all her control to keep her outer 
bearing steady. We who lived with her learned to know, 
from the tense and restless look of her face, when these 
attacks were upon her ; and she herself would make con- 
fession, apologetically. "You must forgive me if I am 
impatient and irritable. My head torments me." The 
excuse was wholly unnecessary, for her demeanor be- 
trayed hardly a hint of her suffering. But it was well 
for us all to be warned, for the attacks always culminated 
in a sudden blindness of vertigo which seized her in a 
second of time and rendered her utterly helpless. Those 
were horrid days. 

Fortunately, our Vermont physician — one of the 
wisest and skilfullest men who ever felt a pulse — was 
prompt in his diagnosis, and assured us that, while the 
trouble was bothersome and obstinate enough, it was not 
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half so serious as it looked. It was Menier's disease of 
the ear, a nervous afiFection, rather uncommon, incurable, 
but never fatal nor even grave in its results. Incurable I 
Note that. The word was all that my mother needed to 
rouse her spirit. She took up the challenge, and set her- 
self to follow her physician's advice and to supplement 
it with independent study and resolution, with such good 
efiFect that the crises of her malady recurred only for 
two or three years, at increasing intervals, and during 
the last few years of her life, she was almost wholly free 
even from the distressing symptoms. 



XXVI 

THE fall of the Weston gave us another chance to 
prove the cheerless inadequacy of our Dorset 
home for any but the gentle months of the year. 
The apartment hotel change came upon the venerable 
New York house very suddenly one spring, and we were 
all turned out into a chilly world. It was too early to go 
to Vermont, but we did go nevertheless; and, in the 
bleakness of our garden and orchard, struggling with our 
frozen pipes, we shivered and sighed and wondered' what 
we were going to do next 

But we did not have to wonder long. In its usual com- 
petent way, Fortune decided the matter for us before we 
had had time thoroughly to consider it. Some Nqw 
York friends called upon us, asked what plans we had 
made for the next winter, and, receiving for answer a 
dubious shake of the head, suggested that we take their 
apartment furnished and leave them free to go south. 
My mother and I gave each other a glance which really 
amounted to an immediate consent; and there were so 
few cans in the discussion which followed our visitor's 
departure that it could hardly be called a discussion at 
all. In a day or two, we had committed ourselves to the 
new experiment. 

Again an experiment! Yes, my dear mother could 
never feel happy about any move unless she reassured 
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herself of its temporary nature. This was very wise and 
prudent in her, and very human. The instinct of change 
is ahnost as strong in us mortals as is that other, seem- 
ingly contradictory, but obscurely persistent groping 
after permanence. Perhaps the one belongs to our earth- 
ly condition, and the other indicates our future destiny. 
The conscientious woman would have made life easier 
for herself if she could have looked upon it frankly as 
the unbroken chain of experiments which it has to be; 
but I suppose the ideal of permanence prevented her. 
She had to excuse herself to herself for taking her foot- 
steps in time instead of in eternity. 

Accepted in this non-committal spirit, the apartment 
experiment proved a great success. We repeated it dur- 
ing three consecutive winters, and I look back on it as 
representing one of the happiest episodes of our family 
life. A delightful apartment! Its windows looked out 
over Central Park at the wildest and woodiest part of 
the whole western extent. No view from the Dorset 
house was lovelier. The little lake which slumbered be- 
fore us had its dreams and its revelations as convincingly 
as any mountain tarn. 

But of course it was not for the sake of trees and 
lakes that we had come away from the country ; and the 
city which had called us sang beneath our windows. Just 
to listen to it, just to look out on its busy life was stimu- 
lating to us. My mother's friends flocked to see her, 
and our little afternoon tea-kettle was kept very busy. 
Many a happy reunion took place in our dining-room. 
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My mother's energy was amazing. The first year of 
our apartment residence, she was seventy-five years old ; 
yet she threw herself into the interests of the city with 
regardless enthusiasm. She went everywhere and did 
everything that occurred to her. Often she would be 
out all day, yet she would come home as fresh and 
smiling as a girl. Often and often she outstripped me in 
the matter of endurance. Erect and agile at the counter 
of some shop (she doted on shops), she would go pricing 
and examining, while I languished upon a stool, utterly 
exhausted. With what a funny little smile would she at 
last make concession to me and go home! 

She never looked old to me ; and it was as much of a 
shock and annoyance to me as to her when young women 
took to springing to their feet in the street cars and of- 
fering her a seat. Their intention was all very well, I 
shared their desire that she should be seated; but they 
ought to have been more casual in their motions, not in 
such a desperate hurry. It was highly amusing (at 
least, it would have been, if my misgivings had not 
stabbed me) to watch my mother's reception of these 
overtures. When they first began, she was far more in- 
sulted than complaisant, and she showed her sentiments. 
"Oh, no, indeed! Thank you, but pray keep your seat. 
I prefer to stand." Then when the nice girl (for of 
course she was nice) flushed and hesitated, taken aback 
to find her entirely well-meant advances rejected with 
such scorn, my mother softened and smiled. "Sit down 
again," she said gently. "I'm not quite old enough yet." 
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I gloried in her when she maintained her gallant erect- 
ness at the end of her strap ; and I stood beside her, sup- 
porting her elbow as accidentally as possible. But we 
were always both of us sobered by the occurrence. Then, 
gradually, as the generous persecution continued and in- 
creased along all the street car lines, the victim's oppo- 
sition subsided, not willingly, but with a certain rueful 
acquiescence which went to my heart. She never spoke 
of the matter to me — nor I to her, one may be sure! — 
but I understood that her thoughts ran somewhat as fol- 
lows : "I am an old woman, of course I am ; it is ridicu- 
lous in me to act as if I were not. Very likely I look old 
too. Ah, well, so be it !" Oh ! I could have shaken every 
one of those too eager young women. 

Not that I was always blameless myself. Convention 
was sometimes too much for me, and the reproving ex- 
ample of a few of my friends who regarded the full tra- 
dition of respect for old age. I remember that once or 
twice I tried to put on my mother's rubbers for her. 
Daring experiment, and as futile as prestmiptuous ! My 
advances were shamefaced and awkward — ^my heart cry- 
ing out against me all the time — ^and my mother's rejec- 
tion of them was prompt and indignant. For politeness' 
sake she might have to accept a strange young woman's 
seat in the car; but, thank heaven, her own daughter 
cotdd be restrained from imposing indignities on her! 

I have often seen her run half across the street — in 
imminent danger from automobiles — and spring up the 
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steps of a street car before the strong arm of one of my 
friends could oflFer a threatened assistance. 

Perhaps it was not altogether her years that drew peo- 
ple's service to her; the shining sweetness of her face 
may have had much to do with the matter. An expres- 
sion like hers is a lodestone for eyes. Very modest in 
her deportment and always quietly dressed, she was yet 
everywhere conspicuous by the mere grace of her spirit. 
I was frequently witness of the absorption with which 
other women gazed at her— often sad women, poor 
things! troubled with sorrows and problems which they 
knew my mother could help them manage if they only 
dared to ask her. My heart ached for them. But per- 
haps they were a little refreshed and strengthened by 
their mere gazing. 

Once we were both of us highly embarrassed by the 
attentions of a crazy woman. She was evidently en- 
tirely harmless, and would have passed for normal if 
she had not kept up a constant smiling and muttering. 
But she was all the more pathetic for the incompleteness 
of her distraction ; she seemed to be dimly aware of her 
own tragedy. When my mother entered the car, this 
poor bewildered soul leaped to meet her with both her 
hungry eyes. I was afraid that she was going to leap 
with her feet as well ; but she made no motion, she only 
gazed and laughed. Ah, that terrible laughter, sadder 
than tears ! There was nothing shocking about it in this 
woman's case, no demoniac screaming; only a rippling 
murmur proceeded from a half smiling mouth. The 
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troubled eyes were doubtfully illumined, as if the soul 
behind them had said, "I'm not just sure of the joke. 
I had thought there was something too gravely the mat- 
ter for jokes ; but I'm glad to be mistaken. That woman 
across the aisle understands all about it." My mother 
shrank from the situation. That was natural ; there was 
nothing she could do to help her unfortunate fellow 
passenger. She looked out of the window, she talked to 
me, she became absorbed in her shopping list, she tried to 
avoid the unswerving, laughing eyes. But she need not 
have been troubled ; nothing happened to her except that 
pitiful scrutiny. When we left the car, the poor woman 
turned and looked after my mother, still laughing and 
nodding. "We understand, don't we? Such a good 
joke ! At least, you understand." 

Shop girls and shop women liked to wait on my moth- 
er, and she had several friends among them. Real 
friends — I do not use the word lightly. With one woman 
who was at the head of a cleaning establishment, she 
used to discuss grave matters, comparing notes on the 
dealings of life and on the best methods of dealing with 
it in turn. She and this woman exchanged Christmas 
and Easter cards regularly every year ; and many a plant 
and a bunch of flowers did my mother leave on the 
counter of her admired friend. 

I have never known any one who, after many years 
of living, remained so sensitively open to feeling. Most 
people grow hardened to the blows of Fortune; they 
cannot suffer at seventy years as they did at twenty. 
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But my mother never ceased to ''take things hard." It 
was ahnost a fault in her — if such a vivid and generous 
trait can be called a fault. It was certainly a misfor- 
tune; for she outlived many of her friends, and their 
successive deaths shook her and wrung her heart. That 
is the tragedy of long life: one's generation ebbs and 
passes, and one finds oneself left every day more and 
more alone. Even one's children cannot take the place 
of one's lifelong friends ; for every mortal feels at home 
in his own generation. Despair overwhelmed me when, 
time after time, a letter or a paper fell from my mother's 
hand and she looked up with a stricken expression. An- 
other of her friends was dead, and I could do nothing to 
comfort her. Towards the end of her own life, she ac- 
cepted the sad frequency of her losses and made no more 
outcry over them. But the forced composure of her 
acquiescence, her brave surmounting of her pain, were 
almost harder to witness than her outspoken grief. I 
used to feel a grotesque annoyance with her friends for 
dying so fast. 

I am afraid that I must confess to an occasional touch 
of amused and loving annoyance with my dear mother 
herself for her distress over the affairs of people who 
were quite unknown to her. Once more the paper would 
fall from her hands with the familiar gesture that spelled 
sudden unhappiness. "Oh, dear! Who's dead now?" 
I would say to myself. "I suppose it's that Mrs. Bran- 
don in Philadelphia. She's been very ill." Then I would 
ask gently, "Well, dear?" and would be sadly informed, 
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in a tone of grief and horror, that the wife of a Congress- 
man had been killed in an accident. No, do not smile, 
reader. I smiled at the time, but we are both of us 
wrong. It was a great heart that shared the sorrows of 
the whole world. 

One of the keen enjoyments of those last winters in 
New York lay in my mother's attendance on the Sun- 
day afternoon services at Union Seminary* It was 
strong meat she found there; almost anyone, knowing 
her training, would have supposed it to be too strong for 
her. It did stagger her sometimes. She would come 
home, winking hard, catching her breath, shaking her 
head. "I declare, I don't know!" she would say. "I 
don't know. But it is intensely interesting to hear what 
they believe." 



XXVII 

I DO not want to write about her death. It has noth- 
ing to do with her life, and I am trying to forget it 
as fast as I can. 

There were no premonitions, no warnings— unless she 
may have felt them inly without communicating them to 
me. But she was not a good actor, especially with her 
nearest and dearest ; and the whole spirit of the last eight 
months of her life persuades me that if she was swayed 
by any forebodings, they were unconscious. 

I am perfectly ready to believe in some secret influ- 
ence, urging her; for it is otherwise hard to account for 
the sudden decision to which she came in the spring of 
1910. We had held no recent family conclaves on the 
subject of our mode of life, there was no breath of 
change in the air, when my mother went up to New 
Haven to make a little visit. But when she came back 
and was seated beside me in the street car, coming up 
from the station, she took my breath away by saying, 
"Well, I've something to tell you. I've taken the refusal 
of a house in New Haven." We were on a Madison 
Avenue car; and first we were carried past 86th Street, 
and then past our own comer on the West Side, so com- 
plete was my startled absorption in this piece of news. 
I was unreasonably dismayed. I had always agreed that 
we ought to have a permanent winter home and that 

288 
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N«w Haven was the natural place for it. But a veritable 
panic of dread swept over me at the concrete proposi- 
tion. 

Ah! it does all very well to talk about free will. I 
wonder if the term has any meaning outside our egotism. 
It was as bootless for us to discuss the New Haven 
project as if we had been three fish in a net, discussing 
whether or not they would run up into a certain cove. 
Yet we did discuss it — pro and con, backwards and for- 
wards, in and out. I think I have not mentioned my 
mother's characteristic habit of writing down the prob- 
lems which she had to decide. At the top of a sheet of 
paper she would state the question in full ; then, in two 
columns, the one labelled "Pro" and the other "Con," 
she would classify all her arguments. After her death, 
I found among her papers a very neat and comprehen- 
sive draft of the New Haven plan. She had evidently 
kept it on her desk for daily consultation. 

There was not time for us to come to a decision before 
our return to Dorset that spring; but as soon as the 
dear country home was in order, my mother and I went 
down to New Haven. It is not necessary to dwell on 
the unreasonable repugnance I felt for the new house. 
It was attractive, convenient, pleasantly located, in every 
way desirable. Common sense proclaimed it precisely 
the home for us. I fought with my blind, desolating in^ 
stinct and gave my full consent to my mother's purpose. 

Our first proposition had been to sell the Dorset house 
and move all our furniture down to New Haven. I ^am 
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Iliad to remember that I held to this plan longer than my 
mother. It was quite of her own accord, and much to 
my interested surprise, that she took to wandering 
thoughtfully about the rooms of our country home, say- 
ing, ''I'm afraid this old furniture will never look so well 
anywhere else as it does here. What a pity to have to 
break up such a charming home !" As for the garden, I 
noticed that she went right on enlarging borders. Des^ 
tiny again? Or what was it that prompted us? There 
was very little discussion, we hardly knew how it came 
about that we presently htgssi to consider the division 
of our furniture — ^part for the New Haven house and 
part to remain in Dorset. But gradually it was under- 
stood that we were not going to sell our Vermont home — 
at least, not for the present. Once more, for her com- 
fort, my mother fell back on the idea of an ''experi- 
ment" ; and, in the liberty of that open-minded word, we 
all drew breath again. Time enough to part with one 
home when another home had proved a success ! 

I am profoundly glad to remember that that summer 
was one of the happiest we ever spent. Our genuine 
decision to part with our dear home, and then our re- 
lieved resumption of it, worked a deepening of affection 
which surprised us into all sorts of loving plans and 
declarations. I was periodically assailed by the fear that 
it was for my sake alone that my mother was remaining 
in Dorset, and every once in a while I burst out with 
heartfelt protestations. But she smiled at me and shook 
her head. Once, finding me uncommonly earnest, she 
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said thoughtfully, "Sometimes t think that I really love 
this place better than you do." 

. Indeed she did love it ; and she drank deep of its de- 
lights that summer. She was very well, very full of life 
and buoyancy. Later, some people told me that she had 
for the first time begun to look old to them that year; 
and the assurance comforted me, for it would never have 
done for her to grow old. But I never saw any indica- 
tioa of failing power or spirit. She worked in her gar- 
den constantly, and planted new bulbs which came up 
to greet her in the spring, and — ^but we must not finish 
that sentence, perhaps they did greet her. A good many 
people came to see us, and she was at her sweet, gra- 
cious best with them all — a most perfect hostess. On 
\ one or two public occasions in the life of our little 

town, she rose to swift heights of gentle command where 
she stood a very queen. Not for her was the sad lot, 
so common to people of her age, of creeping gradually 
out to sea on an ebbing tide. Over brimming waters she 
rode out triumphantly. 

I think I will stop here. Our September packing is 
good to remember, and is quite of a piece with the rest of 
our family life. One thing after another we selected to 
take away, and then repented us of the robbery and put 
it back in its place. I had a whole shelf full of books 
wrapped for packing, when my mother came and stood 
beside me and we both paused and pondered. "After 
all," I deliberated, "there are very good libraries in New 
Haven." "Yes," my mother assented ; "better put them 
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back." And L did ! These things are good to remtmbtr, 
I say; but not the oppression of the first month, in the 
New Haven house, the mysterious, growing horror of 
dread, the — ^yes, I will stop here. 

Never did any woman live a fuller, richer, more beau* 
tiful life. All things were hers, all experiences common 
to the sister heart of the world. It is to be hoped that 
still more things are hers in the mystical realm towards 
which the rest of us travel hopefully. A little nearer, 
nearer each day. Speed the time along! 
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